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PREFACE 


Hat hath hitherto been ſaid of Ye- 
| nice, hath been either little conſo- 
nant to Truth, or elfe hath only mention'd 
the leaſt parr of thoſe things which ought, 
ro be known. The timel ſpent there, which 
was from the beginning of the year 1672. 
until the end of the year 1674, during the 
Embaſly of the Count 4 Avarx, firſt oc- 
caſioned me the Thoughts of making a moſt 
lively and natural Deſcription of this City, 
their Government, with the manner of Li- 
ving,and Cuſtoms of the Yenetians; by com- 
prehending in the Three Parts of this Work, 
- Wharſoever other Authors hath ſeparately 


ſaid of it, which, I can ſay, hath been ve-  - 


ry imperfeat. Theſe Afiairs do ſeem to 
me fo extraordinary and particular, that 
I cannot think them leſs difterent' from the 
other parts of Exrope, than the Kingdom of 
China 1s from that part of France. 
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: The Preface. | 
Yet the better-to ſucceed in this Deſign, 
aad to draw an exad Copy from this admira- 
ble Original, Ihave not only applied my (elf 
to the \trifteſt Enquiries during my abode 
there,and to the Converſation of Perſons tho- 
roughly inſtructed, with all the Maxims of 
this Repulick ; but I did likewiſegonſulr their 
Chronicles,the Annal Manuſcripts of Vezice, 
the Regiſter-Book of Families, and the Re- 
lations which the moſt experienc'd Mini- 
ſters have made of them: infomuch that 
by adding theſe InforatSfons to thoſe which 
I gathered from the C ief Hiſtorians of the 
Republick, and the moſt exacteſt Remarks 
of all the ſingularities of Yerice, I ought to 
believe that I ſhall no ways deceive my 
ſclf in the livelyne( of my propoſed Ar- 
tempt. _ EO 
However it hapned that the Author of 
Amele: dels the Hiſtory of the Government 
Hozſſaie. of Yenice, who was emploied in 
the preceding Embaſly, did likewiſe re- 
ſolve upon a Deſign much like ro mine. 
His Book appearing when mine was juſt rea- 
dy for the Prefs, occaſioned me to believe 
J had taken all this Labour to no purpole. 
- So I thought no farther of the pains 1 had 
taken after the Impreſſion of a Book, which 
had ſo general an Approbation. As I know 
not the Author, ſo 1 am not poſkeſs'd with 


any 
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any partialicy to ſpeak either well or ill of 
him: Yet as Iam able to judge of his 
Book with more aſſurance, than they leſs 
converſant with the Afﬀairs of this City ; 
ſo I think my ſelf oblig'd to ſay he hath 
penetrated into all the Myſteries of rhe Ye- 
netiay Republique , upon which ſubject 
ſcarce any thing hath eſcap'd his Enquiries: 
Bur I leave others to judge if he: hath nor 
ſhewn too much Paſſion, as likewiſe whar 
mo the Republick had ro complain of 

im. 

Having paſs'd: over Four Years , with- 
out any farther Thoughts of what I 
had written of Yexice; 1 ſhould without 
doubt have been ſilent all the reſt of my 
Life, if ſome Perſons co whom I had: com- 
municated my defign,upon my Return from 
Yenice, had not. engag'd me to go on with 
my firſt Reſolution. The Draught and 
ſubje-marter of the Treatiſe ſeem'd ſo 
particular and curious, eſpecially the Firſt 
and Third Part, that rhey were ſo much 

ſuaded, as they likewiſe induced me to 

of the ſame Opinion, thar the: ſeveral 
Deſcriptions: of thoſe Matters there menti- 
oned, were not leſs important ro ſhew the 
Maxims of the Republick, and the Genius 
of this People, than the moſt refined Ar- 
gument that can be made upan the Policy 
of their Government, a 3 To 


| The Preface. 
To pive the ampler ſarisfaftion in whar 
may be expected from” me, as likewiſe to 
avoid gs Publick with a Work 
filled with rhe-ſame things, that other Per- 
ſons may poſſibly already have better. ex- 
preſs'd, than I can here deſcribe ; I have 
thought fit to prune this of whatſoever I 
had ſaid of the Intereſts and Correſponden- 
cies of this Government, with the ſeveral 
Potentates of Ezrope. I ſtruck out ſeveral 
Obſervations thar ar preſent ſeem unneceſ(- 
ſary, and have likewiſe abridg'd the Chap- 
ters of the Strength and Revenue of the 
State; neither have I ſpoke of the Domi- 
nions they poſſeſs, becauſe rhoſe Matters 
are amply Treated in another place : So I 
ck arr 1 applied my ſelfto what- 
ſoever I judg'd neceſſary to my Deſign. 
] have left it tro the Readers liberty to 
draw ſuch Conſequences,as may be eal1l 
deduc'd from all rhe moſt Eſſential paſſa- 
ges; and whereſoever I have touch'd upon 
their Policy and Maxims of Government, 
it hath been with the greateſt Care. 7 
My Deſcription of Yexice in the Firſt Part 
of this Treatiſe, will without all doubr be 
allowed to be very exa&t; and what I ſay 
of this wonderful City, will not be only as 


much to the commedation of it, as whatſo- -- 


ever her own Hiſtorians hath written = 
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the Glory of her ; bur it is likewiſe ſo 
juſtly taken from thg Life, that ic will pats 
free of thar flattery which is ever obſerved in 
Authors writing of their own Country. In the 
Second Part, which is of the Government 
of the Republick; I have added nothing. 
of my own, either in relation to the riſe 
of Yenice, the divers Revolutions that have 
been in the form of her Government ; or 
as to the rigorous Condudt of the Council 
of Ten, and the Inquiſirors of State: for 
of one ſide I have faithfully followed what 
is found in the Annals of Yenice; and on 
the other I have mentioned only ſuch things, 
as might be known tothem who have made 
any ſtay at Yerice ; for one can ſcarce be. 
there any time, without ſeeing or hearing 
of ſome very extraordinary things. 

In the ſame Part I have render'd to the 
Antient Yeretian Nebility, all the Juſtice 
that is duc to their Quality. The Proofs 
which I have given of the Antiquity of 
their Extraction, may poſlibly convince ſuch, 
who either out of Ignorance or Prepoſſcſſion 
do conteſt with them that illuſtrious Advan- 
tage. In the Third Part, I have amply 
deicrib'd the Condud of the young Nobi- 
lity , with their particular Cuſtoms ; and 


. _ the better to ſhew all the ſingularities or 


them, there is rhe manner of living of al-. 
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maſt all the different degrees of cope; 19. 


which I have added. an exaQ Nel 
all. rhe publick diyerſions of Penice, ro ſhew. 
the mighty difference, berween, the. rcliſh of 
chis People, and thoſe of other Nations. |. _ 
_ . 1am of the Opinion, that: the Mcthog. 
herein obſerved will not a litcle contribute. 
ro the Beauty which : I have particulacly. 
aim'd at in this Treatiſe. 1 Ear it maſt. 
Expedient farſt to give an Idea. of .the Ciry 
beforc I entred into the Riſe of rhe Repub- 
lick, and the Particulars . of their Gavern- 
ment. [choughr,it likewiſe neceſſary ro have. 
ſome knowledge. of the Nobility, before I 
ſpoke of their Councils which are the Soul 
of the State. And as the Cuſtoms. and Man-, 
ner of Living of the Inhabitants do nor leſs 
depend on the Laws of the Government, 
than the- publick Diverſions upon the Na- 
ture of the Place, ſo I have handled theſe 
two Heads in the Third Part. _ 
I did not think fit todraw into one Chap- 
ter all the Laws of the Yeretian Policy, as. 
judging they would be better diſperſed in. 
the ſeveral Places,according to the Subject 
of ' the Diſcourſe ; ſo rhey will-be ſure. ro. 
make a greater impreſſion upon the Ming, 
of the Reader, whoſe Memory being fixed, 
and by this means aſſiſted, will more eaſily, 
preſerve an Idea, of them. However, I have. 
endeavoured 
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endeayoured to keep every thing to its pro- 
per Place and particular Chapter, as well 
to avoid Repetitions, as not to be oblig'd 
to ſeek for one and the ſame thing in ſeve- 
ral different Places. For theſe Reaſons and 
to avoid tiring the Reader with tedious 
Digreſſions and troubleſome References, I 
have ſo ordered ir, that whatſoever mighr 
ſeem obſcure, is ever explain'd by whar 
hath been ſaid before. 

I could very much wiſh 1 had been able 
to write with more Polireneſs, yer am in 
hopes that the ſingularity of the Subject 
will make amends for the faults of the S:ile: 
and as I have no other end in this Treatiſe 
than to ſhew a great many things of which 
we were very ignorant, without being mo- 
ved to it by any other Reaſon or Deſign 3 
ſo I hope it will be favourably received. 

{ only defire that the ſmall pains T have ta- 
ken to bring this into our Language, and to 
divert the Inquifitive, may make amends for 


what ſhall be found amiſs in the Tranſlation. 


Fra. Terne, 
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FIRST PART 


The Advantagious Sttuation 


VENICE, 


AND 
What 1s moſt Remarkable there. 


The Deſcription of the Lagunes, in the middlz 
_ of which ts ſituated the City of Venice. 


Here is ſcarce any one who hath not 
___& heard, that the City of Yerice is ſitua- 
| ; ted in the Sea; yet it is not an eaſie 

' matter to form to ones ſelf a true Idea 
of the particular Diſpoſition of this Place, ſeeing 
among thoſe who have been there, and that have 
likewife made ſome ſtay, there are many that 
do confound the Sea with the Lagunes, without 
ever obſerving that theſe are abſolutely diftin&t 
trom the Seaz as being certain great _ 

wig 


_ . vice not leſs ftrong, than agreeable. 


(2) 


which induſtrious Nature hath purpoſely over- 
flowed, deſigning to render the Situation of Ve- 

Above thoſe Places, in the bottom of the 
Adriatick Gulph, on the Weſt ſide, where the 
Rivers Fo and Azige fall into the Sea, Nature 
hath oppoſed the Violence of the Winds by a 
mighty Dike, which runs from the South to the 
North for the ſpace of about 35 Leagues, and 
5 or 600 Paces in breadth, which defends the 
Country trom being eaſily overflown; but the 
Sea having forced this Neck of Land, hath made 
it ſeif ſix Paſſages in ſo many ſeveral places, 
which overflowing all the low Grounds beyond 
this Bank, gave occaſion to this 
Name of Lagunes, leaving in this 
_ great Diſtrict ſeveral Iſlands about 5 or 6 Miles in 
compals, which are not much above the ſurface 
ol the Water, . 

The Lagunes lie from South to North againſt 
E IR the * main Land, from the Polefen, 
, Continent, 0% towards the Po and Adige ; from the 
Terra firma. p, un, to the Brente ; from the 
Themiſan and Friuli, towards the Mouth of the 


The Lagunes. 


Plavis, or Anaſſus, making a great Deni-Oval, - 


which is cioſed towards the Sea by the betore- 
mentioned Remainders of the Neck of :'Land, 
being ſo. many natural Defences againlt the 4- 
driatick , and whereby the Sea hath here made 
he ſame number of diſtin Iflands, as ſhe' hath 
opened Paſſages to drown the low Country, and 
torm the Lagurnes. 

The tix Paſſages by which the Sea falls into 
the L29unes, are the only Pores by which one 
pailes from the Sea to this City, Ihe firlt, ro 


BUG 
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begin at the moſt Southern part, is the Port of 
Brondolo, which being almoſt ſtopt up with the 
Sands, by reaſon of the Adige, and the falling in 
here of the new Brente, is now no. more fre- 
quenced. | 

The ſecond is the Port of Chioſa, an Epilſco- 
pal City, ſituated 24 Myles from Yenzee, and is 
ſomething like it, by reaſon of che Situation and 
Canals, 

The third is the Port of Malamoees, from the 
Village of that Name; here all the great Ships 
come, as being deeper than any of the other 
Ports; the Road is very good, and capable of 
containing a great number of Ships. | 

The fourth 1s the Port of the Lido,over-againſt 
the moſt Eaſtern Point of Yenice, and only a. 
Mile from it. Through this Port, the Gallies 
and other great Veſlels, after having unladed at 
the Lazaret of Malamoco, paſs on to St. Mark's 
Place, as alſo to ſeveral other places of the'Ciry 
24 the means of the great Canal which crol- 
es If. | | 

There is above the Lids the Mouth of St.Era/* 
2, and ſomething further that of the Three 
Ports, 1o called by reaſon of the three Openings 
pretty near one the other ; but the Water is fo 
low in theſe places, that they are only frequented 
by the Boats of Fiſhermen. 

It may be ſeen by what is here ſaid, that Venice 
15 naturally defended againſt all the Arracks of 
a Naval Force, being the Ships cannot come 
any nearer than the Port of Malamoco; for 
thoſe that would paſs on to Yernice by the La- 
gunes, are obliged, after being unladed, to bs 
cowed up through certain Paiſages, where the 

A 2 | decp- 


| (4). 
deepnefs of the Water,ſufficient for Ships of Bur- 
then, is marked out by great Piles ; or elſe to re- 
turn to Sea, taking the ſame courle that the Gal- 
lies do, and. come in through the Port of the 
Lido : For the great Currant of the Water hath 
preſerved here, by means of the Flood, a deeper 
Channel than is found in any other part of the 
Lagunes. a | 

Of all the Ports, that of the Lido is moſt in 
their Eye, being the neareſt to the City, and the 
eaſieſt to be approached; but the Republick 
hath taken care of it by a well fortified Caſtle, 
with Water-Batteries on the right ; on the left is 
only a Wall for Musketiers, whoſe Diſcharges 
' muſt be of very good effeR, being the entrance 
of the Port is nothing.near Musket-ſhot over: 

Notwithſtanding this advantagious Situation of 
this City, Experience hath ſhewn, that if a Na- 
val Army ſhould get the Pofieffion of one of 
theſe Pailages, the City of Yenice would be in a 


_ [lictle time reduced to great Extremities ; as it 


happened in the year 1 380, in the War between 
the YVenetians and Genoneſes, who by the taking of 
the Port of Ch9ſa, under their General Doria, 
{iruck the City into ſuch. a Fear, that it was de- 
bated in the Senate, if they ſhould abanton the 
Town, and tranſport themſelves to Candia. This 
Deliberation had been followed with the Execu- 
tion of it, if they had not at that time received 
the News of the Vidtory they gained at Sea by a 
General Vitor Piſani, under the Doge Andre 
Conierini there in Perion, which came fo op- 


portunely, as to deliver the Republick from the , 


moſt terrible Fear they ever knew. 


Where- 


bs 
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Wherefore as the Entrances of Malameco and 
the Lido are the moſt important, and a Deſcent . 
made at the firſt of theſe Ports, would eaſily 
render the Enemy Maſters of the ſecond, by 

fefling the whole Ile between them, which 
is not above 5 Miles long, and 4 or 500 Paces 
broad, fo _ _ _ cauſed it to be Cut 
near the Lido, by a * Foſe that +» ; 
croſſes it, fortifies' with Baſtions, ©? 
meir Cafemats, and Courtines faced with Brick 
towards Malemoque, which is the moſt dange- 
rous Part. 

Venice enjoys more Security towards the fide 
of the main Land; for in all that compaſs of 
Ground which borders upon the Lagunes towards 
the Weſt, there are only two principal Ways 
that lead to the City; the one is a.Village cal- 
led Meſfre, where all things are brought which 
come out of Germany to go. to' Venice, by the 
means of a Canal that goes into the Lagunes. 
The other iscalled Lizzs Faſmna ; hereends the old 
Canal ob the Brexte : This Water 15 prevented 
from falling into the Lagunes by a Sluce, by rea- 
ſon of the Prejudice it might occaſion. What. 
ſoever comes from Padua, and from the greateſt 
part of the Territories of Yenzce, is brought to 
Fulina, if it does not go down the before-men- 
tioned Rivers, 

The Paſlages that lead from theſe two Places 
to Yenice, as likewiſe ſome others-leſs conſtdera- 
ble, are not diret, but marked out at certain 
Diſtances by high Piles, which the Republick 
are ſure to have cut in any prefling Neceſlity, 
rendering the City inacceflible to all Enemies on 
that ſide. For however ſmall their Boats may 


A} be, 


(6) 
be,yet it will be impoſſible for them to maketheir 
pptage of Five Miles without running on ground; 

ſides, with the help of certain Boats and Ma- 
chines of Defence in the Arſenal of Fenice, they 
will, according to their. own Opinions, eaſily ren- 
der ineffectual all attempts of an Enemy. 

King Lewss the XII. in Contederacy with moſt 
Princes of Europe, that Pope Fulins the 1 1th. had 
Armed againſt the Venetians ; after having beaten 
their Army, advanced to Fun, from whence 
the City of Yenice is plainly feen: Here he in- 
tended to attempt. the paſlage of the Lagunes, in 
order: to'render himſelf Maſter of the City ; but 
the Pope having recovered Romagnia, that was 
not;only uſurp'd from him, but the chief accaſj- 
on of the war, became unwilling: to ſee the en- 
tire ruine of the Republick, and the too pow. 
erful eſtabliſhment of the French in Italy; with. 
drew himſelf from the Ligue z which gave the 
addreſs of the Yenetians opportunity to ſeparate 
the reſt, and diſperſe that terrible Storm which 
myſt. have ruin'd them beyond recovery. 

As the Principal ftrength of Venice conſiſts in 
the ſhallowneſs of the Lagunes, fo it ſometimes 
cauſes great fears to the Repnablick, for the 
Ground riſing continually higher, and damming 
pp the entrances of the Ports, makes them ap- 
prehend they may art lengch become dry, at 
jieaſt inacceflible to al) forts of Veſlels, and at the 
fame time not habitable, by reaſon of the cor- 
ruption that would proceed from thence ; evident 
in ſome neighbouring Iſles, where the malevo- 
lent E-xhalations of thoſe Marſhy Giounds, cauſe 


them to be forfaken by every one. 
In 
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In effe&, the diminution of the Waters depth 
is ſo conſiderable, that formerly where there - 
was Eight and Ten Fathom Water in the Port 
of Malamoco, there is not at preſent above Two 
or Three; infomuch that the great Ships are now 
oblig'd to take the opportunity of the higheſt of 
the Tide to get out. They muſt be undoubtedly 
miſtaken who believe the Sea rather retires, than 
the Land grows upon thenr ; ic being evident that 
the common Tides beat againſt the foundations 
of the moſt Ancient Palaces and other Edifices 
of Yenice, which are not of a much younger Date 
than the very Foundation of the Republick it ſelf. 

Theſe inconveniences being of the laſt im- 
portance, have put the Republick to an inexprel- 
ſible charge within theſe laſt Forty years: They 
are very ready to hear all Enginters that enter- 
tain them with the cleanſing and keeping the La- 
gunes ciear of Mud : For which reaton chey have 
always at hand a great number of vaſt Machines 
both to ſcour them, and deepen the ECana!s. As 
the Republick is of the Opinion that thele Beds 
of Earth are particularly cauſed by the falling in 
of the Brente and Piave,occafioning the Sand to 
ſettle here ; ſo they thought by an extraordina- 
ry Work to take ſuch meaſures as might prevent 
it, by turning the courſe, arid conveying the 
Water towards Brondoro, a new Canal cut in the 
Plains, for above Thirty Mes together. So theſe 
Waters are carried above the entrance of the 
Three Ports by lictle Channels; which being 
ſcarce able to reſiſt againſt the rapidity of the 
Stream, are found to be a great Charge and not 
much Benefit. 
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Some believe that this diminiition of the depth 
proceeds from the enlarging of the Lagunes, to 
which purpoſe the Yenetians levell'd a high Dyke, 
that was formerly from the Town of Chia to 
Lizza Fufma conſequently above Twenty Miles 
long ; for it being direatly oppoſite to the flow. 
ing of the Sea,fo it wasalſothe occaſion of its re« 
eurning with greater force,which did not only car- 
ry away that Filth and Mnd which now remains 
ſince the motion is abated by the liberty of flow. 
ing into that great ſpace, but likewiſe the courſe 
being at that time more rapid, did.theri ſoour 
the Port of Malamoco , which ts over againſt 
It, 


Of the Tſands which are inthe Lagunes. 


"T" Here are reckon'd to be about 60 Iflands 

in the Laganes, of which above 25 are built 
upon, and very well inhabited ; therein compre« 
hending thoſe that divide the Sea from the La- 
gunes; Towhich the Yenetians give the name of 
Lido, or Shoar-1ſiands. Theſe are, as hath been 
already ſaid, long and narrow, the Soil poor 
and Sandy ; yet the induſtrious Labour of the 
Inhabitants hath render'd it rich and fertile in 
many places, infomuch that one ſees here ma- 
oY Gardens. 

Of al! the Iſlands whichlie againſt the Sea, that 
called Pel:/ma is the beſt Peopl'd and 
Poem. the moſt agreeable; it reaches from 
the Port of Chiojato that of Malameco, being 

about 15 Myles long, and 3 or 400 Paces over ; 
rowards the Lagwnes it is buile, the Houſes ſmall, 
but pretty and neat ; the reſt of it even to ro 
Dt. | 27 
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Sea is improved by Gard'ning, as likewiſe the 
moſt part of the. other adjacent liles, in which 
there are computed to be about Fourteen thou- ' 
find Inhabitants that cultivate them, and furniſh 
Verice with the greateſt part of thoſe vaſt quanti- 
ties of Pruits and. Roots that are there conſu- 
med. 

The other inhabited Iſlands about Yenmce, are 
either entirely poſſeſſed by ſome one Religious 
Houſe, whoſe Walls are encompaſled with Was 
ter on all ſides,;-as thoſe of the Holy Ghoſt, of 
St. George D* Alega, St. Seconde, with ſeveral others; 
or divided into Villages and lictle Towns well 
inhabited, As alſo handſome Churches, and Cone 
vents of Religious of both. Sexes: So are the 
Hands of Bowran, Mayorbe, Torcelle, Four or Five 
Miles from Yenice. They were very conſiderable 
in the beginning of the Republick ; but the alte- 
ration. of the Air, as formely mentioned, has 
cauſed them to be forſaken by their beſt Inha» 
* bitants. 

Theſe Iſlands are erected into a Biſhoprick, 
but the Biſhop is forc'd to make his Reſidence 
in another place; even the Religious that have 
Houſes there, are neceflitated to quit them all 
the Summer by reafon of the malignity of the 
. Air, leaving ſome poor Prieſts to affift thoſe In. 
habitants that areobliged to continue there. As ta 
the Religious Women, they not being allow'd 
the liberty to remove themſelves, but forc?d to 
ſtay againſt their Inclinations, expreſs to ſuch as 
come to ſee them an extream diſlatisfadtion of 
carrying in their Faces, the evident ſigns of the 
illAir they live in ; for nothing can be a more ſen- 
lible morritigation to them, than to be _— 
Forty 
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Forty at Five and twenty , by reaſon of their 
fallow and unhealthy Complexion. 

Of all the Iſlands of the Lagunes, next tothoſe 
that form the Body of the City of Yenice, that of 
Avuran 1s the moſt conſiderable : Ir is a little Ci- 
ty lying North of Venice, and about Canon thot 

rom it: There is a great Canal that pailes 
through it, with ſeveral other ſmaller Canais, 
many Noble Palaces, and agreeable Pleajure. 
houſes of the Noble Yenetians. Here are ſeveral 
Churches, and ſome Convents; the number of 
Inhabitants are eſteemed at 20000. 

The [fland of Mauran is famous for its great 
number of Glaſs Furnaces, and Shops along the 
ſide of the great Canal: Here vou may ſee them 
continually lading great quantities of Glaſs and 
 Chryſtal Glaſſes of an extraordinary Beauty, which 
are from hence ſent into all parts of Europe. How- 
ever,the Merchants to their great Concern, are 
ſenſible of this mighty decay of Trade, by the 
prohibition of France,againſt importing Glaſs into 
that Kingdom, and eſtabliſhing thoſe Glaſs- 
houſes, which have attain<d there to ſuch a 
perfection in ordering their Chryſtal, thatI have 
| heard a Famous Maſter here, promiſe a hundred 
thouſand Florins to any one that would ſhew him 
how to temper his Chryſtal Glaſſes, like to that 
of an extraordinary clear and beautiful Cup, 
which was brought from Frazce. 


Of the City of Venice. 


Enice hath the quality of all extraordinary 

chings, it being almoſt impoffible by a de. 
ſcriptiononly, to form ſuch an 1: ofit, as ſhall 
” exactly 


SW 
exactly anſwer to the reality of what it is : Ne- 
vertheleſs, after having comprehended what the 
Lagunes or Lakes are,twill be eaſy to repreſent this 
famous City, as riſing out of the Sea in the mid. 
dle of theſe overflown Plains , which ſeems to 
have been the deſign of Nature, as contributing 
to. its Beauty, Security and Conveniency ; not 
lels to the great Power, and long Continua- 
tion of this Republick. 

And whatever part of the Town you arrive at, 
either from Terra Firma, or from the Sea; this 
City ſhews it ſelf equally Peculiar and Majeſti- 
cal. Yet you have the proſpect of the moſtBeauti. 
ful part, in coming from Chioſa by the Lagunes : 
For at Ten Miles diſtance you-begin to have the 
Proſpe, it there ſeeming to float upon the Sur- 
face of the Waters, environ?d with. a Foreſt of 
Barques and Ships, which, by degrees, permits 
you full of Admiration to behold the Magni- 
ficent Buildings of the- Palace, and St. Marks 
Place * as likewiſe fome others of +» 53, cg,, 
the moſt ſumptuons Edifices upon Della Salute 
the Great Canal, which you have on and the Palace 
the Leit Hand. of Cornaro. + 

The draught of the Situation of Yenice does 
much reſemble th2 ſhape of the Turbot, and 
the Eaſtern extremity being the Ar/enal makes 
the Tail-; The City is wholly buiit upon Piles, 
whoſe Foundations are not only laid in thoſe 
places where the Earth appear*d-above the Water, 
but likewiſe driven into thoſe conſiderably under 
it, by which means they have in a manner 
brought together a great number of little 1fles, 
that encompals the principal, which being join'd 
by Bridges, forms the Bady of this vaſt on 
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that does not only ſeem to be the Queen of all 
the Iſlands in the Lagwnes, but likewiſe abſolute 
Miſtreſs of the Gulf, to which Sovereignty ſhe 
pretends. In ſhort, her greatneſs, Situation, her 
external Majeſty, join'd to the great number of 
her Inhabitants, the great concourſe of Stangers, 
and her method of Government, render her ad- 
mir'd by all the World. Sannazar one of the 
moſt excellent Wits of the Age, made formerly 
theſe ſix Verſes, which gives Yenice the glorious 
Preference, and to the Author the honour of 
having them engrav'd on Marble. 


Viderat Adriacis Venetam Neptunus in ndis 
Stare Urbem, & toto dicere jura Mari. 

1 nunc Tarpeias, quantum vis, Jupiter, arceis 
Obyjice, & alla tua Menia Martis, att. 

S; Fiberim Pelago confers, Urbem aſpice utramque, 
Illam homines dices, hanc poſuiſſe Deos. 


There is computed to be in Yenice about One 
Hundred and Fourſcore thouſand Inhabitancs ; 
notwithſtanding it 15 open on all ſides, without 
Gates or Walls, having no other Ramparts than 
the Houſes and Palaces of particulars, neicher 
Fortification nor Citadel, and without Garifon, 
yet it aſſuredly is one of the ſtrongeſt Cities of 


Europe. 

Although the Ifland of Zueque is 
perfeRly ſeparated from Venice, yet 
it continues to be part of it. It ſeems to be a 
great half Moon, and a Counter-guard that co. 
vers more than half the City towards the South, 
reaching from over againſt the Place of St. ark, 


. even tothe maſt Welternextremity, from _ 
places 


La Zuccs. 
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Places it is ſeparated by a large Canal of above 
300 feet over. | 

This Iſland was formerly. inhabited by the 
Fews, which occafion'd it the name of Judaic, 
and ſince by corruption that of Zueque, It is 
of an equal breadth, being about 300 paces o- 
ver, there is a Key on that ſide of it which looks 
towards the City, nobly- built with magnificent 
Churches,as likewiſe abundance of noble Houſes, 
with ſpacious Gardens behind them, that reach 
even to the Lagunes. 

This Iſland being divided by 7 or 8 Canals 
that croſs it, thereare as many Bridges which 
continue the Key, from whence the profpect of = 
the City is not leſs agreeable, than that of La - 
Zueca from the City; and if the ſmalleſt guſt of 
Wind «did not continually hinder the Gendolo's 
from crofling the great Canal, La Zaeca would 
undoubtedly be the moſt charming part of thi 
City. 


Of the Canals and Bridzes. 
F HE great number of Canals by which 


one may come into- this City from e- 
very ſide, and that croſs it in every place, 
divides it into an incredible - number of 
ſmall Iſlands, infommuch that there are ſeveral 
ſingle Houſes that are on all ſides waſh'd by the | 
Waves; From whence it happens there is no 
place in Yenice but to which one may come by 
Water, as likewiſe on Foot, by the means of a- 
bout 5oo Bridges that facilitate the Communica- 
- tion of a great number of little Streets &c. that 
croſs the City, and almoſt as many Keys that 
ars built along the Canals The 
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'The greateſt part of the Canals in the heart of 
| the City are very narrow, and have no Keys; 
which evidently ſhews that the firſt Founders of 
Venice were mighty Husbands in managing the 
Ground that was fo precious, or that they had 
not in their thoughts the Idea of what this City 
hath ſince attain'd, | 
Some of the other Canals have 
1! Fundomentt. |, one ſingle Key, and others 
two, but ſo narrow that two People can hardly 
walk together ; yet there are ſome very ſpacious 
and convenient, but without either Rails or Ba. 
luſters, open and made into Stairs over againſt 
each Houſe, which deſcend very low, for the 
more eaſie uſe of the Gondolo's at all times of 
F the Tide ; by which means thoſe 

pa frequent deſcents or ſtairs, have fo 
ſtraitned the Keys, that all Pallengers, more 
eſpecially in the Night, are oblig'd to keep cloſe 
to the ſides of the Houſes, or otherwiſe at almoſt 
every ſtep expoſe themſelves to the dangers of 
the .Canal. 

The depth of theſe Canalsare different ; but 
when the Tideis atthe higheſt ic is in moſt places 
5 or 6 Foot, excepting the great Canal, of 
which the depth is very conſiderable; it is no- 
thing leſs than a worthy Subject of admiration, 
but more in thoſe parts of the Town moſt fre- 
quented by the poorer People, to fee the great 
numbers of little Chiidren playing upon the very 
ſides and edges of theſe Canals, which inall 0- 
ther places would affe& the Parents with the per- 
perual apprehenſion of their falling into the 
Water, yet, it no ways troubles them here, net- 
ther is it ſcarce known that any fuch accidents 
happen in theſe places. | Molt 
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Moſt part of the Bridges of Venice are made 
of Stone and Brick, ſo delicately Built that the 
Arch 1s not above 8 Inches thick, but the ſides 
and middle are of a very hard fortof freeStone, 
the Arches are fo high that the paſſage isno ways 
incommodious to the Gondolo's and other Veſſels 
that are continually paſſing the Canals. You 
aſcend theſe Bridges on either ſide by 4 or 5 ſteps 
of white Stone that is muchlike Marble, which 
in time become ſo ſmooth and poliſh'd, thatin a 
Rain or Froſty weather it is very difficult to keep 
from falling ; astheſe Bridges are without Rails or 
any other ſecurity, ſo one ought to have a ſpecial 
regard to their Feet ; for the white Stone 15 one 
of the 3 things that the Venetian Proverb recom- 
mends to the care of all Stangers. 


Of the great Canal. 
No obins contributes more to the 


beauty of Yerice than the great 
Canal; which beginning near the Place of Sr. 
Aark, goes winding through the Centre of the 
City, and ends towards the H*#7 over againſt 
Fucina, where the Brente as hath been formerly 
obſerv'd, falls into the Lagznes 3 from whence it 
muſt be allow'd that the great Canal was hereto- 
fore the true Courſe of this River, as likewiſe 
that part of the City where the Bridze of Rzajro 
now 1s, was really the principal Port that the 
Paduans had in the Lagunes. 

This. Canal is near 2 Miles long, and 5o of 
60 paces over, which turns ſo often about the 
middie of the City, that ro croſs from one part 
to the other, you muſt paſs this Canal as leaſt 3 
cimes.' 


Great Cana/. 
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times. - It is on both ſides adorn'd with theno- 
bleſt Palaces of Venice; but beſide the want of a 
Key that might continue it as a Terraſs from one 
end to the other, there is a grom number of little 
Houſes among them, which do diminiſh thoſe 
advantages that would be otherwiſe due to theſe 
magmficent Buildings. >; 

In ſeveral other places of this City may be 
ſeen many noble Houſes and Palaces: But without 
detaining my felf hereupon this Deſcription of 
them, I ſhall only add that as the 2 Palaces of 
Cornero and Grimani upon the great Canal, are 
the moſt Magnificent of all Jo their Frontiſpieces 
may ſerve as Models to the Buildings of the great- 
eſt Princes. Beſides theſe, one ſees upon the greac 
Canal, and inall other parts of this City a great 
number of the more antique ArticheQure,whoſe 
Fronts being adorrd with large Balconies of 
Marble both in the firſt and ſecond Floors, do 
evidently demonſtrate the Ancient Wealth and. 
Power of this Republick. ; 

'The Water of the great Canal by reaſon of 
the great depth is always clean and clear, the 
Currant in the flux and reflux of the Tide, is 
not much leſs Rapid than thoſe of Rivers, The 
Gallies and laden Veſlels find fufficient Water in 
every part of it; this Canal ſeems to be the great 
Vein, which refreſhes all the little parts of the 
vaſt Body of this City, by the means of an a- 
m———s of little Branches or Veins that iſſue 
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©" © Of the Bridge of Rialto. 


THE great Canal that divides Venice into al- 
0 moſt twoequal parts, hath only one Bridge 
over it, . which .is direaly in the Centre of the 
City, and in that quarter from which ir takes 
the Name, This Bridge was Built of Wood 
until the Year 1587, at which time the Repub- 
lick, under the Doge Paſcal Cigogne, caus'd it to 
be buile with Stone : The pads. Ararchitedts of 
the Age were conſulted about this magnificent 
Work: among the ſeveral Deſigns, that of one 
Arch' was preferr'd to all the others ; which is 
ſo large that a Gally with her Maſt let down, 
can at all times go through it, and her Oars 
rowing. | 

"The foundation of this Bridge is on each ſide 
laid upon 10000 Elm Piles, after having firſt by 
a prodigious Charge kept up the Water in cer- 
tain deep places, until .they had funk 16 Foot 
into the. Earth, to render the Work more fub- 
ſtantial. The Centre of the Bridge is but a 
moderate part of a great Circle, they not being 
willing to raile it in proportion to the Diameter, 
yet to aſcend the Bridge with the moſt conveni- 
ency; it is very broad, and all built of very 
large ſtones, not much inferior to Marble for 
hardnels. wh, 

This Bridge hath on each ſide 2 rowsof ſhops, 
whoſe Timber-work. being rais?d Arbour like, 
and covered with Lead, renders the appearance 
of it very agreeable ; there is in the middle be- 
eween this double row of Shops a ſpace mode. ' 
rately large from _ you go up ſeveral —_ 

aunt) 
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until you come to the uppermoſt part, which is 
open on both ſides like a Porch, here you com- 
mand on both hands the proſpe&t of the great 
Canal, : and enter into. the 2 Corrido's or Galle- 
Ties, Which being behind the Shops, continue 
| from one end of the Bridgeto the other : A'great 
Balluſtrade, with very handſom Corniſhes is the 
ſupport of theſe 2 Galleries; the wholeis fo re- 
gular a Piece of Artichecure, that this Bridge is 
of an extream advantageous effec to the beauty 
of the great Canal. OP 
The publick Regiſters aſſure us that the Re- 
publick ſpent upon this Building, the fum of 
250000 Ducats, that for 2 Years 
The Ducat be. | places of the City were filled 
Eo _ +'- with Materials, and thata mighty 
acl - number of Stone-Cutters were in- 
ceſſantly employ*d; however this Bridge does 
not at firſt ſight appear to have beenan enter-- 
prize of ſuch great Importance. $ 


Of the eftabliſÞ/d Ferry's or Paſſages for the 
p | | publick conveniency. 


B Eſides the exceflive charges of building more 
Bridges upon the great Canal, I amof the 
,opinion that the hinderance they would be to 
the continual paſſage of great Vellels, and. the 
prejudice that the beauty of the proſpe&' would 
receive, may be allow'd to be ſufficient reaſons a- 
gainſt all fuch attempts; moreover the Policy. of 
this Government is thatthey may be able in any 
ſudden Revolution, to defend one part of the Ci- 
ty againſt the other, which would be no difficult 
matter, ſcecing there is but one Bridge to Friend : 
: ut 
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But as it - would be - an extream inconves 
niency tothe Inhabitants, if they were _. | 
oblig'd to paſs the Bridge upon every © 79g", 
occaſion of going into the other part of the City; 
ſo there are for their greater eaſe, at leaſt upon 
the great - Canal 18 or 20 eftabliſh'd Paſſages ; 
that is, ſeveral Gondoliers ' always ready at a 
convenient place to Ferry over in their Gondo. 
hers the Paſſengers from ' one ſide to the ©- 
ther, for which they pay ſomething leſs than a 
half-peny of our Money: 

There are many more of theſe Paſſages in 
thoſe quarters of the City, where for want of 
Bridges the circumference of going by Land 
would be toolarge. All the publick Gondoliers 
are oblig'd to ſerve ſuch as will make uſeof them 
| at the rateof 15 d. their Money an hour, which 
does not exceed 5 of ours. 

The Ferry Gondolo*s, having but one Oar, the 
Paſſage isnot leſstedious, than inconvenient; fot 
theſe brutiſh- Gondoliers, - are. ſo unreaſonable 
when they happen upon a Stranger that is igno- 
rantof the Language, and unacquainted with the 
Cuſtoms of the Town, to Treat him with the 
- utmoſt incivilities, telling one another in ſuch 
occaſions, that they have met with a Polander, 
being then certain to infift upon the-double price 
of what they ought to have,pretending they muſt 
by theſe means reimburſe themſelves of thoſe 
conſiderable Sums which they are oblig'd to pay 
the Republick for the Liberty of the Ferry ;- that 
is for the permiffion of keeping a Gondole to 
chat purpoſe : Beſides they are oblig*d to anſwer 
thoſe extraordinary contributions which is laid 
upon their Company in allthe urgent neceflities 
of the Republick, B 2 OF 
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Of the Streets and Plazes. 


And is ſo precious at Venice, that It is not to 
be admur*d if all the Streets are fo narrow, 
that thoſe of the moſt frequented, will ſcarcely 
permit two People: to Walk together ; which 1s 
the occaſion of frequent Joſtlings, more-particu- 
larly ar the ſeveral; Turnings, which are very 
numerous. Nevertheleſs being pav'd with Brick, 
the fide uppermoſt, free of Coaches, Horſes, 
Carts and other Carriages, theſe conveniences 
of: Walking are the more eaſie, and: make a- 
mends for the ſtraitnefs of them. | 

The Pavement-grows ſmooth, and becomes ſo 
unequally worn in the length of time, that the 
leaſt Rains make them extreamly ſlippery ; but 
it is not the ſame upon the Keys, for here you 
g0 With leſs conſtraint, as not being enclos'd be- 
tween 2 Rowsof Houſes, beſides theſe diſcharg- 
ing themſelves intothe Canals, are much cleaner, 
and drier than the Streets. 

You ſee at Venice: the ends of ſeveral Streets 
moderately large, as alſo a great many little 
Places or Squares, beſides thoſe that each Church 
hath before 1t, which are generally pretty large; 
as likewiſe leverat others'of a more inconſidera- 
ble bigneſs. The -want which they have at YVe- 
nice of freſh Water, did oblige fuch ashavebuilt, 
© continue ſo. many. little Places or Squares, 
that- they might--have 'in the midſt of each a 
publick Ciltern, - which they improperly. call 
Wells, as being only filld' with Rain Water, 
convey'd to them in Stone: Gutters from the tops 
of Houles,þy the means of lictle Pipes or Funnels, 
chat are fix'd to all their Walls. How- 
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However, they do poſitively afficm\, that there 
is ſpring Water in ſome of theſe Wells, which is 
not altogether improbable; for that yellow and 
ill ſmelling Clay, which upon their cleanſing is 
thrown out of thoſe places, may inſome mealure 
juſtifie their- argument; beſides, Reaſon and Ex- 

erience ſhew us-there may 'be'Springs of. freſh 
Water under ſuch Grounds, as are cover'd with 
ſalt Water. 

Although the Water is not generally very good 
at Venice, yet ſome of theſe Wells' afford that 
which is very good : But fuchas are defirous of 
better, have their Water brought them in Boats, 
for that 'purpoſe only, from the Brente, which 
they pour into thoſe Wells to purifie, where it 
afterwards becomes extraordinary healthful. 
All the Dyers are oblig'd to this Expence in 
Water, more eſpecially in delicate Tin&tures, 
for that of the Canals is only proper for their firſt 
waſhings. bog | 

Ie is wonderful that the Water ſhould not be 
good at Padua, and almoſt throughout the whole 
Dominion of this State in ſcaly, but even 
much worſer than that of Venice: T imagine 
this to be partly the Reaſon of their mixing the 
Wines with a fourth, if not a third pare Water, 
that fo by the Fermentation of the Wine in the 
Veſſel at the time of the Vintage, the Water 
may the better incorporate, which alteration 
renders it abundantly more healthiu]. Beftdes, 
I am of the opinion that the natural hardneſs of 
their common Wines which grow upon great 
Trees about Yerice, as likewiſe in moiſt Bottoms, 
do's much more oblige them to follow this 
method ; for their natural harſhneſs preſerves 
3 them 
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them a long time , although mix'd with Wa" 
ter. 7 

I cannot forbear obſerving in this place the 
advantage the Country of 44odeng hath over her 
Neighbouring Provinces; for.asthat Province is 
very low of Scituation, you have the Water very 
bad when they only ſinkto ſuch a-certain depth, 
but up on paſling that, they finda level of hard 
Stone, through whichthey muſt ſink, & their trou- 
bleisnotonly rewarded with an excellent Water, 
but the Stone: ferves them inſtead of Bricks for 
the Work and mouth of the Well; to whichthe 
Water riſes in abundance. / I remember oneat 
the Capucins of Modena, which continpally ran 
ants making a little Stream bf moſt excellent 
Vater. 


Of Saiut Mark's Place. 


5 Kg open ſpace of Ground before the 
Lk Church of St. Mark, commonly call'd 
St. Mark*s Place, is aſluredly one of thg moſt 
magnificent Places of Ezrope, not only by reaſon 
of the greatneſs, but likewiſe for the ſumptnouſ- 
nefs of the Buildings that ſurround it, and the 
mighty concourſe of Strangers continually there. 
This Place hath much the Form of an L re- 
versd ; or is rather two different Places, thefirſt 
whereof, and the leaſt capacious fis ſcicuated tp- 
wards the South, and looks upon the Sea; here 
is without diſpute the molt agreeable proſpect of 
Vexice , being that part which 1s commanly re- 

preſented in the Draughts of this City. 
The Sea beats againſt the fide of this Place 
which is built of Free-ſtone, with ſeveral hand, 
ome . 
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ome Steps. Upon this Key are rais'd 2 extra- 
ordinary high Pillars of Marble, being both 2 
intire ſolid pieces, and about 60 paces'diſtant 
from each other. Upon that of the Right hand 
is-ſleen the winged Lion of St. Mark, caftin Brafs, 
on-the other the Effigies of St. Zheodorzs firſt 
Patron of this City. | | 
The Archite& that rais'd theſe 2 Columns after 
they had lain a long time upon the Key, there 
not being any Engineers whoſe experience at- 
| forded them ſufficient affurance to attempt it, 
demanded only of the Republick as an ample 
recompence of his labours, the liberty of Play- 
ing at all Games of Hazard upon the-Steps that 
encompaſs the Pedeſtals of theſe Pillars ; which 
was granted him, with a confiderable Penſion 
for his Life. © | EE ASS 
Amongſt a great numberof Veſſels over a- 
gainſt the Place of St Mark, there lies always an 
arm'd and equipp'd Gally, witther Stern be- 
tween the 2 Pillars, ready, as they'fay, againſt 
_ any occaſion that might unexedtedly happen, to 
defend the Place againſt all Popular Fumults. In 
the mean time ſhe learns theSlaves the uſe of their 
Oars, wich which unhappy People the Galljes of 
this Republick are Mann'd. 
The Ducat of St. Mark cloſeth this 
. Place on the Right hand towards the Eaff, and 
one Wing of the Suburb building of the New 
Procuratory, which is here only one Story, but 
adorn'd at the top by a noble Balluftrade with ſe- 
veral Figures , encloſeth it on the oppoſite ſide. 
This magmificent Building is accordingto the Ar- 
chitefture of Sanſouin, and makes areturn or right 


angle to the Leſt hand, repreſenting the Front, 3 
B 4 rims 
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* Or in times *longer and doublethe height, ſoen. 
tengtÞ. Cloſeth all that ſide of St; 4ark*sPlace;:'One 
part of the ſame Procuratory adjoining to the No- 
ble Gate of thelittle Church of St. Gemmizs, is the 
bottom, or loweſt part of this Place: 'The' An- 

cient Edifice of the Old Procuratory being op- 
poſite to the New, is carried on in the: ſame 
proportion with the | other  to- the fine great 

ial, that hath a Proſpe& upon the. Sea, and 
this makes the Third ſide of the Firſt Place : 
The Gate of the Church of St, Mark advancing 
more inta the Place,. than the Palace to-which 
it is contiguous, and oppoſite to that of St, Ge- 
minius, makes the Fourth fide ; as alſo the No- 
_ ble. Proſpect of this Famous. part of the City. 

Theres under thetwo Wings of the new, Procu- 
ratory a large Arch*d Gallery, or Piazza,fuſtain?d 
by handſom Pillars wrought about their Middles, 
the Angles enrich*d with Ornaments and rais'd 
Works of an extraordinary Beauty. The old 
Procuratory: hath. ikewiſe-a Piazza on the other 
ſide of. the Place ; infomuch, that one may-al- 
moſt make the Zowr of this Place, defended both 
from Sun and Rain. 

TREMOR reſort of People, and the diverſi. 
ty of all forts of Goods. expoſed to fale in theſe 
Shops, which are in the Piazza, do nat a little 
. contiibute to the Beauty of the. Place, in which 
you [ce diretly againſt the Gate of St. Mark, 
"Three Great and Rich Pedeſtals of Braſs; up- 
on them "Three extraordinary high Ancient 
Staffs, to which are faſtned upon Feſtivals, and 
_ other Solemn Days, the Ancient Standards of 

this Republick, -\ | 
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0 arts Tee Broglio. 


| LL manner of Sollicications for. the accom- 
 {  pliſhing of any Bufineſs areat /enice, call'd 
.Broglioz yetithis expreflion-is more £0. 
properly -applicable to thoſe Parties © Broglio- 1, 
and Factions which the Yerietian Nobility praQtiſe 
in the obtaining of the :Dignities : Bur. as. this 
Name is given to the place where the Nobility 
Aſſemble to: this intention, ſo my deſign. is to 
ſpeak here of that part of St. Mark's Places which 
15. called The Broghio; for here the Venetian Gen- 
try daily ;appear to manage their Intereſts'and 
_ formtheio Parties. aro. 22 OL 
» The firſt: Place of St. Mark ſeems to be divi- 
ded in Three Parts, by the low?ring of the Pave- 
ments, and the. Two little Water conveyances 
which ſeparate them from one-another : When 
the Nobles-meet.in-the Morning they: make ufe 
.of the Piazza, under. the Palace of St. Mark'; as 
allo one Third Part of the; Place: on that fide: 
When they go to the Broglio' im: the : Afrernoon, 
they have the Piazza of the firſt Wing:ef che 
New Procuratory, with the adjoyning part'of 
the place; fo that move which they frequent in 
the Forenoon is defended from the Marging S 
as likewiſe that of the Afternoon 
clining Beams of the Sun, 4 ta Oh 
While the Nobles are at the Brog/io, T 
Thirds of the Place of St. Mark remains free to 
ſuch whoſe Buſineſs calls them thither, or other- 
wiſe - brought out of Curioſity, who are equally 
oblig*d not to mingle with the Nobility, by en- 
tring into that ſpace which they at thoſe times 
| relerve 
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_ reſerve to themſelves; itbeing reaſonable that they 
' ſhould enjoy a full liberty, when they are pro- 
' bably Treating upon the moſt important and pri» 
vate Concerns of :the State; as likewiſe of their 
own "moſt particular Intereſts.  'Neverthelefs, 
they do not immediately acquaint a Stranger 
with his inadvertency, that does unknowingly 
either croſs, or ſtand Home time upon the Brog/zo, 
much leſs occaſion him to be detained, as many 
imagine, 

It is not one of the leaſt Curioſities of Venice, 
to ſee in the Morning early of the more plea- 
fant Seaſon, a great number of the Noble Vene- 
#ians, even from the moſt elevated Dignities of 
the Republick, to the moſt inferior Particulars of 
that Body, Walking and Diſcourſing there, fa- 
| lating each other wath the profoundeſt Reveren- 

ces of Reſpe&-; but much more. to behold - the 
Chiefeſt Senators Brigue the Suffrages of the low. 
. eft Nobility, which they da wich all the extra- 
ordinary demonſtration of Civility: although 
the Government” doth fſtriftly forbid ſuch indi. 
re& Practices, and forming of Parties, unlefs it 
be in criminal Matters ;. yet the Broglio may be 
faidto be the: real Market of the publick Suffra- 
ges of this State. 

The common. uſe of theſe Sollicitations at the 
Broglio, do fo well accuſtom the Venetian No- 
bilicy to Civility, and Compliment, that it is by 
none ſo well underſtood, as by thoſe of this Bo- 
dy : Thoſe ſeveral Humiliations are ſo neceſlary, 
that when a Petitioner hapnech- not to make 
them profound enough to their Fancy, they fay 
he is Duro di Schina, or, That he hath a ſtake im 
&s Back, for which reaſon he is oftentimes =. 

ig'd 
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lig?d-.to a longer Attendance than he - other- 
wile had been, eſpecially it they follicite any 
Favqur of importance. | 

Which hapned not many years paſt to the 
young Mocenigo, who. made it his buſineſs to be 
re-admitted-into the Body of the Nobility, from 
which he - was - expelled by an irrevocable 
AR, ſentenging him to death for. aſlaſlinacing 
one- Foſcarini in a Box at the Play-houſe ; 
but as they never progeed to the . execution of 
theſe Sentences upon the Nobility, unleſs itbe in 
things that concern the State, ſo his Pardon 
paſs'd the Great Council at the Second Balo- 
ation. : | 

During the time of the Broglio, the reſt of the 
Place is never without great nymbers of People 
of all Qualities, and Nations of Eyrope.g Turks, 
Armenians, Perſians, Greeks, Spaniards, Germans, 
Prench, &c. But the Morning is chiefly for the 
Men of Buſineſs, and ſuch of the Lawyers as are 
oblig'd to attend -the Palace. In. the Afternoon 
the Strangers, Naveliſts, and ſuch of the Nobles 
as think: tit, make there appearance: here, with 
many : others of all forts, to diyert themſelves 
in regarding the Watermen , Mountebanks, 
Jugglers and Tooth-drawers, all whoſe Ha- 
' rangues are extreamly diverting. 

Among the many Diverſions, and the ſeveral 
Gentlemen of Induſtry upon this - Place, none 
are fo ridiculous as the Fortune-tellers, who by 
an attencive obſervation of the Face, and by in- 
{peRing the Lines. of the Hand, taking their 
proportions.and diſtances,. which they meaſure 
with Compaſſes upon the Globe, perſuading 
the filly People chat- they are pertedtly ar 

| ant 
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fant with the knowledge of things to come, 
and -for _ Five _ not worth Two 
pence our Money, whisper to them all 
the ſecret Accidents of their Lives. | 
About. this time of the day you may be ſure 
to find the Friends ' and Partifans of the Two 


Crowns aſſembled in cluſters about the Place, | 


who, beyond all other parts of 1ra/y, with much 
reaſon and vigour, deſcant upon the ſeveral 
Tranſattions of the Times, and by the Ga. 
2&ts | decide the Fates of the greateſt: Prin- 
CES. | 


Of the Ducal Palate of St, Mark. 


fp Palace of St. Mark is a age ſquare Build- 
& ing, otie of the twoprincipal Fronts where- 
of looks towards the Sea ; the other upon the 
Firſt Place, as hath been already ſaid. They are 
both Adorn'd with Two Porches one above the 
other, whoſe Pillars and open Arches are of 
'common Marble, but of an order of Archicett- 
ure, not lefs Rich than Ancient. The Walls are 
quite plain, but divers Red, like ſome fort of 
painted Brick, and diſpos'd into ſeveral large 
' Quarrels of various colours, even to the very 
Pinnacles, which are entire of Free-Stone, and 
- variouſly Figured. LET: 

The Root is 'of Lead, but'very low, yet when 
this Building is exatly conſidered, the Magni- 
ficence of the Republick is apparent in all its 

The Thiad Front of the Palace being 

poſite to that which regards the Place, is up- 

on a little Canal,towhich you come by Gondv/e. 
This part is of a moremodern a and 
rom 
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from thefurface of the Water, for about Twelve 
Foot high, itiscutin Diamond-fquare. Yougo- in- 
coit by fix large Doors, whoſe Steps arecovered 
with Water, the reſt of the Front which is an ex-. 
traordinary height and length, with long Bal- 
conies on the Firſt and Second Floors, is of 
common Marble, embelliſhed with ſeveral fine 
Works Bas Relief, and fo well built, that this part 
of the Palace ſeems to be of one entire Stone. 
The Principal Gate of che Palace, is in that 
corner of the Place which comes to the Church 
of St. Mark; it is a very Ancient piece of Ar- 
chitefture, embelliſh*d with many Figures ; the 
entrance is through a long Porch, which on 
the Right Hand hath a communication with 
the Court; That of the. Lefe with the Church 
of St. Mark: The extremity of the Entrance on 
this ſide, ends at the foot of an open Stair-Caſe. 
The Court is reaſonably large, the three parts of 
the Houſe are the three ſides that have been al- 
ready ſpoken of, and the Piazza or Gallery at 
the entrance, ſupports one Story Magnificently 
Buile, and contiguous to the Church, whichmakes 
the Fourth, | : 
Round about the Court ranges a very large 
Gallery, whoſe Pillars are of Marble, eut in 
Panes, and deep Pannels, ſupporting another 
Gallery which is in the Firſt Story, even co that 
. without, which looks upon the Place; but no- 
thing equalizes the ' Beauty of the Front of that 
art of the Palace, which you fee coming in 
om the Place, anſwering to that . upon the 
Canal. This Building is not ſo Ancient as the 
reſt of the Palace, but ſeemeth tohave been built 
in the moſt flouriſhing Days of che Re 
ne 
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the whole height which is above the Second Gal- 
lery, being Adornid with Detni-Pillars, Feſlbons, 
Arabia Work, and other pieces in Bas relief, all 
which are in Marble of an extraordinary Beau- 
ty. | 

7 What is molt remarkably fine in the Court of 
the Palace, both for the Marble and the Seulp- 
ture, is the Front of the Gallery, by which you 
enterz for here are ſeveral very fine Antick Fi- 
oures : but the Adam and Eve at the Gate of this 
Gallery which is oppoſite tothe Stairs, are Two 
excellent Figures. _'The Stairs are of Marble: of 


\ one Range, and open, conducting you: to the 


Gallery of the firſt Story, terminated by 'T'wo 


Noble Coleſſus's of Sauſouin. 


In the firſt Story of the Palace there is a ve- 
Ty great number of Rooms, thar look both upon 
the Court and Place, being even with the Gal- 
leries on both ſides, which are frequented for the 
Aſſemblies of as tnany different MR and 
Officers of Juſtice. *A-moſt Magnificent pair of 
Stairs that begins at 'the Second Story in the 
middle of that part in the Center, leaves you 
at the firſt Landing-place on the Left Hand at 
the Appartments of the Doge ; and the next 
Aſcent brings you to the Hall of the College, 
the Pregadi, Scrutiny, 'and Council of 'Ten ; as 
likewiſe \to the Inquiſitors ' of the State, to' the 
Great Hall of the Great Cotncil:: In ſhort, by 
a Labyrinth of Communieations you paſs through 
all the Rooms of the Palace, from whence you 


. deſcend- another great. pair of Staits not very 


far from- the firſt. 
Here 
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Here you ſee in all theſe places, great variety 
of Wainſcoting, and Roofs. richly Gilt and 
Painted : The Walls are covered, inſtead of Ta- 
peſtry, with noble pieces of excellent Paintings, 
purpoſely deſign*d for theſe places; The great- 
eſt Maſters of the Tuſcan School, as Georgeon, 
Titien, Paul Veroneſe, Palme, Tintore , and leve- 
ral others ,, have endeavoured to exceed each 
other in the ſeveral Maſter-pieces of their Pro- 
feflion : But according to my Opinion the moſt 
admirable of all theſe, is the Paradiſe of Tizrore 
' In the Great Hall of the Great Council, where 
you may count above a Thouſand Figures, in- 
comparably better finiſhed then any of his other 
Works, .and which by an admirable diverſity, 
without confuſion, plainly ſhew you the excel- 
lent Genius of this Painter. | 

I ſhall only couch at theſe things er paſſant, to 
the end it. may be ſeenby the Inſtances of theſe 
excellent Works, and mighty Buildings, what 
the Greatneſs of this Republick hath been, more 
eſpecially in the Third and Fourth Ages, in 
which time they could go by Land through theic 
own Dominions, from Yerice to Conſtantinople ; 
The Doge then joining,to his other Titles, that 
of Ring of Candia and Nepropont, as likewiſe 
Lord of half.the City, and a Fourth-part of the 
Empire of Conſtantinople. | 


Of the Church of St. Mark. 


T. Mark's Church is the place where all che 
Soletin Ceremonies are performed, and pro- 
pay the Chappel of the Doge : This is a Col- 
egiate Church; without having any J _— 
abroad- 
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abroad; it depends entirely on the Doge, thete- 
fore: he makes che Preſencation-where he thinks. - 
fit, which" Perſon is likewiſe Dean of the Chap- 
pel, officiating with Mitre and Croſs, with all 
other Epiſcopal- Fun&ions, For which reaſon 
this Preferment is always conferr'd upon a'No- 
ble Yenetian, whoſe Revenue 1s about Five Thou- 
ſand -Ducats, beſides an Abby that commonly 
goes wirh it: This Prelate hath Six and twenty 
Canoris under him; who ' are all” of the Doge's 
nomination. Beſides theſe, there 1s a Seminary. 
of young Men that are deſigned to the Service. 
of this Church: - - + — w  ogbas 

Upon the Principal Solemniries of the Year, 
eſpecially in the Holy Week, they follow the 
Rituals of the Church of Alexandria; for accor- 
ding to Ancient Traditionthe Body of St. Mark 
was brought from thence, which hath' given oc- 
caſion to this Cuſtom ever ſince, in obſerving ſe- 
veral particular Ceremonies. "The moſt remark- 
able'is the Proceflion ofthe Holy Sacrament,which 
is carried in great Solemnity upon Gord Friday at. 
Nine in the Evening round about the Place in 
a Coffin covered with Black Velvet. "The Popes. 
were never able to abolith this Cuſtom ; it was 
formerly practis'd throughbur the whole: State, 
but the Republick have limited the uſe of it now 
to the Churches of this Ciry only ; all which at 
that time, make the like Proceflion within the 
diſtricts of their fzveral Pariſhes, +. 

Nothing can be more- Glorious than Fenice upon 
this Night, which is illuminated with Millions of 
Flambeaux, the . Place: of St.. dark being thers 
one of the fineſt Sights imaginable. for there: 
are two great Flambeau's or Tapors of white Wax: 

= At 
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at each Window of the Procuratory's, that ſtir” 
round the Great Place : Thisdouble row of Flam- 
beaus regularly placed, wich thoſe uponthe Church 
Gate, have together a very noble Effet, illumi- 
nating all the Proceſhions of the Confraternity, 
and neighbouring Pariſhes, that purpoſely come 
into the Great Place. 

In theſe Proceflions you ſee ſeveral Penitents 
diſguiſed with Caps of Two Foot high upon 
their Heads, who as they march juſt behind the 
Croſs, do ſo ſeverely laſh themſelves, that the 
Blood follows every ſtroke. They have for this 
purpoſe a Diſcipline of ſeveral ſtrings of knotted 
Whipcord, which they hold between their two = 
Hands , and dipping of it inapotof Vinegar, 
ior that uſe carried by them,” they -whip 
themſelves ſo exactly, and in ſuch a cadence, 
thac they muſt noreer” foo bave ſtudied the Art 
to acquit themſelves of it as they do. In the 
mean time the whole City feemsto be on fire, by 
the great numbers of Procefiions, where the white 
Wax is fo little ſpar'd, that one would almoit 
imagine they conſume as much there upon this 
occaſion,as might ſerve all 1aly a Twelve Month. 

The Church of St. Mark hath another parti- 
cular ;privilege , which is to perform the Office 
of the Maſs at ſix in the Evening upon Chri/imas- 
Eve. 'They begin the Office at the 24:4, Hour. 
1'wo Hours afterwards they ſing Maſs wich four 

res of Mufick, in much Solemnity, and 

a mighty concourſe of People. The diſorders 

and ſcandals that were us'd to happen at this 

Solemnity, when perform'd at Midnight, was the 

occaſion of the permifſion which this Church 
hath to celebrate that Office at Six, 

a. The 
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The ArchiteQure of this Church is Antick, 
Solid and Maflive, with Five very low Domes 
covered ,with Lead, a row of ſmall Windows 
ranging above the Cormifh ; the two ſides of 
the Church area ſort of an inclos'd Gallery, and 
ſeparared from the reſt ; There is in the Ex- 
ternal Front of the Church five great Doors, 
Adorn'd with an abundance of Porphyr Pillars, 
and ſeveral other \ſorts of fine Marble ; Above 
the Moulding of the Doorthere 15 a Coridor en- 
cloſed with ſolid Bailuſters, that reach from one 
end, of the Front to_ the other: in which place 
upon the four great Pedeſtals above the great 
Door, are placed four noble Horſes of Braſs, no 
where to. be match'd in Beauty ; theſe together 
with the Painting after the Moſaique manner, 
which reaching from the Moulding of the Doors | 
. to the higheſt part of this Building, compleats 
the rich Embelliſhments of the Gate of St. Mark, - 
The Beauty and Antiquity of theſe Horſes 
have occaſioned the Curiousto make a ſtrict en- 
quiry into them and it 1s believed that theſe 
are the Horſes which when: Nero triumph'd over 
the Parthians, were given. to him toibe put to. 
the Chariot of the. Sun, upon the Triumphal 
Arch, then conſecrated*to him.at Rome; - as may 
be ſeen engraven upon the Reverſe of ſome Me- 
dals of this Emperor ; Conſtantine the Great ſent 
them. to Conſtantinople, and+ plac'd themvin the:. 
Hippedrome, or as others will have it,. upon: the. 
Gate of Santa: Sophia; | KEE” 
When: the YVeretians,' joined by. the Naval For- 
ces of the French Princes, ' took the City. of Con 
ſtaminople,, Marin Zen; who was the firlt Podeſtal. 
or Governor that the Republick ſent. thither. to 
EL | Command 
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Cotnmand in that part of the Conqueſt whict: 
belonged to them, was the Perſon who ſent 
theſe Horſes to Venice, where they were kept a 
conſiderable time before their Value and Beau- 
ty were diſcovered, but afterward placed upon 
the Gate of St. Mark's Church. 

This Church 1s built in the form of a Croſs, 
without any ornaments of ArchiteQure within ; 
the Walls, as likewiſe the Great Pillars that fup- 
port the Body of the Church, are of a Grey 
Marble, ſtreak*d with Black, which great Pieces 
are fo curioully inlay*d, and fo rarely ordered, 
that one would imagin it to be the Work of 
ſome extraordinary Pencil ; From the opening 
of the loweſt Arches even to the Vaults and 
Domes, all is covered with Ancient and Modern 
Mofaick Work, upon a Ground of Gold : you 
ſe in many places, very noble pieces of Paint- 
ing by the moſt Famous-Hands'; the . Great Al- 
car, the incloſure of the Quire, the Three Doors 
within the' Porch, are all of the fineſt Marble : 
in ſhort, here s nothing that is not extraordi- 
nary Rich and Noble.. Wy 

To avoid being tedious,l will not enter into the 
deſcription of particulars, it will be ſufficient to 
obſerve in general,the Marble,the Pillars,the large 
Tables of Gold and Silver fer with the richeſt 
| Stones, both in the Front and Tables of the Al- 

tar ; The Richesexpos'd upon Solemn occaſions; 
the Pavement of the Church, part Grotick, part 
in. diviſions of Inlayed or parkerted Marble of 
ſeveral Colours and Figures ; as alſo the great 
Doors of Braſs, wroughe through, and curiouf- 
ly Adorn'd with rais'd Work, as they were 
When brought from Sax#a Sophia hither ; the 
C 2 bare 
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bare reflection upon all theſe things will ſuffici- 
ently make it appear, that the Republick could 
not have any thing leſs than the Spoils of Cor- 
ftantinople, to acquire ' this mighty Collection of 
ineſtimable things. | 


Of the Treaſure of Venice. 


VV Hat is commonly calld the Treaſure of 
Venice, 1s but in effeft the Treafure of 
St. Mark's Church, which is yet divided into two 
parts; One Poe belonging 'to the Treaſure 
of the Church, and the other to that of the Re- 
publick. The Reliques compoſe the firſt part; 
a vaſt quantity of Jewels, as likewiſe of Plate, 
Veſſels and Crowns make the other ;, all which 
are very carefully kept in the Church, as a moſt 
facred Depoſitory ; whofe Keys are committed 
to the Cuſtody of a Procuratour of St. Mark, 
a Dignity that is by the Venetian Nobility eſteem- 
ed in the higeſt Rank, as it will appear in its 

proper place. | 
There is tobe ſeen amongthe Reliques of all 
that Religion eſteemeth moſt Sacred, a great 
number of Gold and Silver Shrines, viz. of Sal- 
ver Veſlels for the uſe of the Altar : But of all 
the Reliques which the People and the Repub- 
lick moſt eſteem and honour, 1s the precious 
Blood that is keptin an Ampoule or Cruet, which 
| with moſt particular Ceremonies,isthree or four 
times a Year expos'd to the publick view, by 
reaſon of the frequent Miracles they pretend do 
happen upon theſe Expoſitions, by Curing 
many poſleſsd People, which they bring hither 
from other places againft theſe Solemnaties, in a 
| prodigious 
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_ prodigious concourſe of People and Procefli- 
ONs. | 

They have in the Treaſure no other Reliques 
of St. Hark than that of his Thumb, which 
they fay he cut off, becauſe he would not enter 
into the holy Order of Prieſthood, as thinking 
himſelf unworthy of it; and the Goſpel which 
they pretend is the the true Original, gd of his 
own hand writing ; but they only ſhewghe rich 
Shrine in which they ſay it is inclos'd. Burſince 
the Tradition of the Country will have it, that 
his whole Body was brought hither, it is very 
ſarprizing that they ſhould have no more of the 
Reliques ; yet the reaſons given for it, aretoo 
ſingular to be paſs'd over in ſilence. 

In the Year 827, under the Doge Fuftiniani 
Participate Badociarins, . certain Grecian Prieſts 
that ſerv'd a Chappel near Alexandria, in which 
lay the Body of. St. Mark, were fo enrag'd 2- 
gainft the Mahometans who poſleſs'd the Coun- 
try, for demoliſhing this holy Structare, upon 
the account of building other places wich the 
Materials; that they yielded to the prefling in- 
treaties of 2 Yenetian Merchants, and deliverd 
to them this holy Relique, which they. convey?d 
to Venice: The Doge and People receiv'd the 
Body of St. Mark with an expreſlible Joy and 
Devotion. They made him the Protector of 
this City and Republick, and rais'd in honour 
of him this Church, which heing almoſt quite 
.conſum*'d by fire, was rebuilt more Magnificent- 
ly than ever, and afterwards enrich'd with the 

pouls of the Yenerian Conqueſtsin the Lewanr. 

The devotion which the People and the Re- 
publick at firſt conceiv*d for their new Patron, 
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did apparently diminiſh; for about 270 Years 
after the Tranſlation of St. Mark, there was no 
body that either knew, or had heard where the 
Body of the holy Evangeliſt was placed 3 upon 
which the People and the Republick made their 
recourſe to God Almighty, with their general 
Prayers and a Three days rigorous Faſt,and being 
aſſembi?d, in the Church of St. Mark, they be- 
ſought hgh with Tears, to ſignifie unto them 
whereatPuts his Body was, and they beheld as it 
is ſaid, one of the Pillars of the Church to open, 
from whence came an Arm of the Saint with a 
Ring upon the Finger. Ws 
All the Prelates and Principal Nobles then 
preſent, there reiterated upon this Miracle, the 
the fervency of their Prayers to the bleſſed Saint, 
beſeeching him to beſtow upon them the Rin 
he had upon his Finger, in teſtimony that his 
Body lay within that Cheſt, which appear'd in 
the middle of the Pillar, from whence his Arm 
came ; but as- there being no likelihood of ob- 
taining this favour, the Noble Dominique Delphin 
out of much zeal and confidence approach'd the 
Arm, and kifling the hand of the Saint,he receiv'd 
this precious Relique: 'The Arm return'd into 
the Cheſt; the Pillar clos'd and the Ring was after- 
wards loft, through a great number of various 
accidents, as may be ſeen at large inthe Chro- 
- nicles of Venice. | 
In memory of this famous Miracle, of the 
apparition of St. Mark, they have continu'd it as 
a Holy-day ever ſince, keeping it every Year 
, with much Solemnity : Yet no body knows 
which is the Pillar that open'd and ſhut again. 
However the People are fatisfid the knowledge 
| 0 
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of it '1s reſerv'd to the:Doge, the Procuratour 
of the Treaſure, the Dean of the Chappel and 
ſome other Officers of the Church, bur that they 
are oblig'd by Oath never <o reveal. the Secret to 
any others. 

In a place adjoining to that where the Re- 
liques are kept, they ſhew you the riches of their 
Treaſure, plac'd: upon the ſhelves of a great 
Preſs cover?'d over with black Velver, for the 
more advantageous , appearing ol them; The 
Procurator with the Keys ſtands within a row of 
Baliſters, which is at ſuch a diſtance that one 
cannot reach them with their Hands. The 
moſt remarkable things of this Treaſure, are 12 
golden Corflets, made like ſmall breaſt-Pieces, 
ſet over with very large Pearls, and an infinite 
number of rich Stones of different Semzes, as 
likwife 12 Crowns of beaten Gold, of theſame 
workmanſhip, with the Corſlets, which do 
not 'weigh leſs then it they were for common 
uſe of Iron, and Musket proof. 

They ſay that x2 Ladies of Honour of the 
Empreſs of Conſtantineple, were us'd upon fo- 
lemn Occaſions to carry theſe rich Ornaments 
on their Heads, | but at preſent they are only 
us'd to adorn the ſteps to the Altar, when the 
other riches of the Treaſury are expos*'d upon 
any great Feſtival, There are likewiſe fix great 
Rubies, although they are not cur, yet they 
make an extraordinary ſhew, they are notlſer, 
but run upon a gold Wyre that paſies through 
them :; it. is affirn'd that the Jargeit weighs 1ix 
Ounces. | 

The Ducal Horn or Cap, being the Crown 
that 1s worn by the Doge, inthe Ceremony of 

"ho 4 | Coro- 
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Coronation, is in my opinion the richeſt thing 
in the Treaſury. It is a Cap of Crimfon Vel- 
vet, the back part being ſomething rais'd ina 
"round point, hath occaſion*d to it that Name : 
The lower part of the Front is enclos'd by a 
Plate of Gold about 2 Fingers broad, which 
with the croſs pieces that encloſethit at top, are 
cover*d with Stones of an extraordinary value ; 
as likewiſe the 4 Angles within the croſs'd Bars ; 
at the point or extremity of it, there is ſet a ve- 
ry fine Diamond, indifferently large, but very 
high; which was preſented to the Republick by 
Henry the 34. of France, at his return form Po- 
land: Yet all theſe rich Stones are mightily ex- 
ceeded by a row of very large Pearls, that are 
hung round the Front of the Crown ;' their 
beauty and greatneſs do undiſputably render this 
both the fineſt and the richeſt piece of all the 
Treaſury. 

There is a much admir'd Cup, which is cut 
out of a Turkiſh Stone, that exceeds in greatneſs 
an ordinary filver Porringer, the outſide foliage 
of the Stone is wrought into a foliage of Vines, 
both Jarge and deep. There is likewiſe a little Paile 
of one ſingle Ruby, which is bigger than a com- 
mon Ewer; if I had not ſeen an expert French 
Jeweller examine them in his Hands, aſſuring 
them tobe really what they are faid to be, I 
ſhould have had ſome difficulty to have believ'd 
chem right. 

Beſides theſe, there are in the Treafury an in- 
finite number of rich things, Croſſes ſet with 
Pearls and Diamonds; great pieces of Plate, 
Scepters of great value, 'an abundance of Agat 


and Cornelian Veſſels of ſeveral Figures, _ 
wie 
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wiſe ſeveral other pieces in rare tranſparent 
Stone, of one price, as alſo very large, ſuffici- 
ent in number to make out an intire Service; 
which evidently ſhews what hath beenthe mag. 
nificence of the Emperours of Con/?antinople, the 
greateſt part of theſe rarities being the fragments 
of that Court, brought hither by the Venetian 
and others. 

The Treaſury had formerly many other things 
not much Inferiour in value to theſe, as a golden 
Chain of ſuch an extraordinary length and big- 
neſs, that 4o Porters were employ 'd to the car. 
rying of it, as likewiſe 12 or x5 Millions of 
coin'd Gold, which was only kept to ſhew the 
People and Strangers their great riches upon, 
days of Solemnify, the Chain being hung along 
the Piazza of the Palace upon St. Mark's place, 
with a Cup of Gold between each 2 Pillars ; 
the Republick were us'd to add every Yearſome 
new Links to it : But the War of Candy ſwept 
away this Treaſure, aud the Chain became Se- 
quins in the prefling neceſlitiesof the State, du. 
ring which, ſeveral Noble Famiiies found the 
means of turning the misfortunes of the Repub- 
lick to their own private advantages, which are 
_ to this day poſleſs'd by their Poſterity. 


Of Saint Mark's Steeple, 


pap Steeple of St. Mark is not lefs remark- 
able for the inconveniency and diſadvan- 
tage it occaſions to the great Place, than for its 
own extraordinary beauty : Yet the Venetians e- 
ſteem it as one of the chief Ornaments of their 
City. This Steeple is built near the Angle 
| | which 
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Coronation, is in my opinion the richeſt thing 
in the Treaſury. It is a Cap of Crimſon Vel- 
vet, the back part being ſomething rais'd in a 
"round point, hath occaſion*d to it that Name : 
The lower part of the Front is enclos'd by a 
Plate of Gold about 2 Fingers broad, which 
with the croſs pieces that encloſethit at top, are 
cover*d with Stones of an extraordinary vatue ; 
as likewiſe the 4 Angles within the croſs'd Bars ; 
at the point or extremity of it, there is fet a ve- 
ry fine Diamond, indifferently large, but very 
high; which was preſented to the Republick by 
Henry the 34. of France, at his return form Po- 
land: Yet all theſe rich Stones are mightily ex- 
ceeded by a row of very large Pearls, that are 
hung round the Front of the Crown ;' their 
beauty and greatneſs do undiſputably render this 
both the fineſt and the richeſt piece of all the 
Trealury. 

There is a much admir*d Cup, which is cut 
out of a Turkiſh Stone, that exceeds in greatneſs 
an ordinary filver Porringer, the outſide foliage 
of the Stone is wrought into a foliage of Vines, 
both large and deep. There is likewiſe a little Paile 
of one ſingle Ruby, which is bigger than a com- 
mon Ewer; if I had not ſeen an expert French 
Jeweller examine them in his Hands, aſſuring 
them to \be really what they are faid to be, I 
ſhould have had ſome difficulty to have believ'd 
them right. | 

Beſides theſe, there are in the Treafury an in- 
finite number of rich things, Croſſes. ſet with 
Pearls and Diamonds; great pieces of Plate, 
Scepters of great value, 'an abundance of Agar - 


and Cornelian Veſſels of ſeveral Figures, _ 
wile 
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wiſe ſeveral other pieces in rare tranſparent 
Stone, of one price, as alſo very large, ſuffici- 
ent in number to make out an intire Service; 
which evidently ſhews what hath beenthe mag-_ 
nificence of the Emperours of Conſtantinople, the 
greateſt part of theſe rarities being the fragments 
of that Court, brought hither by the YVenetians 
and others. 

The Treaſury had formerly many other things 
not much Inferiour in value to theſe, as a golden 
Chain of ſuch an extraordinary length and big. 
nefs, that 40 Porters were employ 'd to the car. 
rying of it, as likewiſe 12 or 15 Millions of 
coind Gold, which was only kept to ſhew the 
People and Strangers their great riches upog 
days of Solemnify, the Chain being hung along: 
the Piazza of the Palace upon St. Mark's place, 
with a Cup of Gold between each 2 Pillars ; 
the Republick were us'd to add every Yearſome 
new Links to it : But the War of Candyſwept 
away this Treaſure, aud the Chain became Se- 
quins in the prefling neceſficiesof the State, du. 
ring which, feveral Noble Famiizes found the 
means of turning the misfortunes of the Repub- 
lick to their own private advantages, which are 
_ to this day poſleſs'd by their Poſterity. 


Of Saint Mark's Steeple, 


=—- Steeple of St. Mark is not lefs remark- 
able for the inconveniency and diſadyan- 
tage it occaſions to the great Place, than for its 
own extraordinary beauty : Yet the Venetians e- 
ſ{teem it as one of the chief Ornaments of their 
City. This Stceple is built near the Angle 

| which 
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which compoſes the two Wings of the new 
| Procuratory?s, ſo the Church being advanc'd into 
\ - the Place of the other ſide, the Steeple poſleſles 
" 'that ſpot of Ground which is between the 
two placesof St. Mark, and being dire&ly over 
againit the door of the Palace, deprives it of that 
propos it would otherwiſe have upon the great 
ace. 

It is a bold piece of Work, ſupports-it ſelf, is \ 
4 ſquare, and built of Brick, being about 25 
Foot ſquare on each fide, and 180 Feet up to a 
certain Corniſh of Marble, from whence you 
have a pleaſant proſpe& of the whole City, 
without ſeeing any of the Canals by reafon of 
the height of che Houſes, which are extraordi- . 
nary cloſe join*d; but one beholds the whole 
beauty, and mighty largeneſs of the Lagunes, in 
which the built Iſlands ſeem to be Villages and 
ſmall floating Cities. It is about 150 Feet 
more from the Bells to the top of the Steeple, 
which 1s ſuſtain'd by Pillars that have another 
Corniſh, and a Pyramid an the top of it, co- 
vered with ſeveral pieces of Copper guilt, 
which time hath rendered like Brafs, asalſo an 
Angel near 18 Foot high, coverd with the 
fame, which. is plac'd at the top of the Steeple 
wich the Wings ſpread, and the hand pointing 
to the Wind. 

The Walls of this Steeple are double oh the 
inſide, between which you circulate, infenſibly 
aicending witiioue any Steps until you come to | 
the Bells; infomuch as one is apt to believe that to 
raiſe ſuch a building upon ſo mean a foundart- 
on, the Expence under Ground cannot be much 
inferiour to that above ; from whence is —_— * 

their 
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their Dominion upon Terra firms, as likewiſe 
ſeveral other places beyond that Sea. 


Of the Religious Houſes and Churches of 


Venice. | 


ſo filld with Churches as this of Venice, 
erg are 72 Pariſhes all ferv'd by ardain'd Prieſts; 
above 3o Monaſteries, and about 35 Convents 
of. Religious Women, beſides ſeveral Chappels 
and a great «many Contraternities of Penitents, 
which are here calld Schools, much. like thoſe 
that were formerly, and are yet in ſome Pro- 
vinces of #rance. I do not know what hath been 
the occaſion of the , Yeneteans affefting to dedi> 
cate their Churches to the Saints of the old Te- 
ſtament, there being feveral confecrated to St. 
Fob, St. Mones, St. Daniel, St Feremy, St. Samuel, 
St. Zachary; as 1f the Book of Marryrs was not 
ſufficiently filed when they begun to build their 

Churches. | 
The greateſt part of the Pariſh Churchesare 
ſmall, neither are they the richeſt or beſt adorn- 
ed ; thoſe of the Convents, both Men and Wo- 
men are the moſt handſome and neat; but 
ſome of the great Confraternities are incom- 
parably more magnificently Built and better 
Furniſh'd both with Pictures and noble Services 
of Plate : The Yenetians having a greater Ini. 
nation to theſe particular Devotions, than for 
their Pariſh Churches, which do not much af- 
tec them. Yet nevertheleſs, there is not that 
Church in Yerice, in which there is not ſome- 
- thing remarkable, either for Painting or Archi- 
_ tecture, Thoſe 


[' will be a difficult matter to find any City 
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Coronation, is in my opinion the richeſt thing 
in the Treaſury. It is a Cap of Crimſon Vel. 
vet, the back part being ſomething rais'd ir a 
"round point, hath occaſion*d to it that Name : 
The lower part of the Front is enclos'd by a 
Plate of Gold about 2 Fingers broad, which 
with the croſs pieces that encloſethit at top, are 
cover*d with Stones of an extraordinary vatue ; 
as likewiſe the 4 Angles within the croſs'd Bars ; 
at the point or extremity of it, there is ſet a ve- 
ry fine Diamond, indifferently large, but very 
high; which was preſented to the Republick by 
Henry the 34. of France, at his return form Po- 
land; Yet all theſe rich Stones are ryghtily ex- 
ceeded by a raw of very large Pearls, that arg 
hung round the Front of the Crown ;' their 
beauty and greatneſs do undiſputably render this 
both the fineſt and the richeſt piece of all the 
Treaſury. 

There is a much admir'd Cup, which is cut 
out of a Turkiſh Stone, that exceeds in greatneſs 
an ordinary ſilver Porringer, the outſide foliage 
of the Stone 15 wrought into a foliage of Vines, 
both large and deep. There is likewiſe a little Paile 
of one ſingle Ruby, which is bigger than a com- 
mon Ewer ; if 1 had not ſeen an expert French 
Jeweller examine them in his Hands, aſſuring 
them to be really what they are faid to be, I 
ſhould have had ſome difficulty to have beliey'd 
them right. 

Beſides theſe, there are in the Treafury an in- 
finite number of rich things, Croſſes. ſet with 
Pearls and Diamonds; great pieces of Plate, 
Scepters of great value, 'an abundance of Agat . 
and Cornelian Veſſels of ſeveral Figures, m 
wug 
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wiſe ſeveral other pieces in rare tranſparent 
Stone, of one price, as alſo very large, ſuffici- 
ent in number to make out an intire Service; 
which evidently ſhews what hath beenthe mag- 
nificence of the Emperours of Conſtantinople, the 
greateſt part of theſe rarities being the fragments 
of that Court, brought hither by the YVenetians 
and others. 

The Treaſury had formerly many other things 
not much Inferiour in value to theſe, as a golden 
Chain of ſuch an extraordinary length and big. 
neſs, that 4o Porters were employ *d to the car. 
rying of it, as likewiſe 12 or 15 Millions of 
coin'd Gold, which was only kept to ſhew the 
Peopic aiid Sages Heir gicat NICHES Upon 
days of Solemnify, the Chain being hung along 
the Piazza of the Palace upon St. Mark's place, 
with a Cup ol Gold between each 2 Pillars ; 
the Republick were us'd to add every Yearſome 
new Links to it : But the War of Candy ſwept 
away this Treaſure, aud the Chain became Se- 
quins in the prefling neceſliciesof the State, du. 
ring which, ſeveral Noble Famiizes found the 
means of turning the misfortunes of the Repub- 
lick to their own private advantages, which arg 
_ to this day poſleſs'd by their Poſterity. 


Of Saint Mark's Steeple, 


ng Steeple of St. Mark is not leſs remark- 
able for the inconveniency and diſadyan- 
tage it occaſions to the great Place, than for its 
own extraordinary beauty : Yet the Venetians e- 
ſteem it as one of the chief Ornaments of their 
City. This Steeple is built near the Angle 

| | which 
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which compoſes the two Wings of the new 
Procuratory?s, ſo the Church being advanc'd into 
Y | the Place of the other ſide, the Steeple poſleſles 
- that ſpot of Ground which is between the 
two placesof St. Mark, and being dire&ly over 
againſt the door of the Palace, deprives it of that 

_— it would otherwiſe have upon the great 

ace. 

Ic is a bold piece of Work, ſupports-it ſelf, is \ 
4 ſquare, and built of Brick, being about 25 
Foot ſquare on each fide, and 180 Feet up to a 
certain Corniſh of Marble, from whence you 
have a pleaſant proſpe& of the whole City, 
without ſeeing any of the Canals by reaſon of 
the height of the Houſes, which are extraordi- | 
nary cloſe join'd; but one beholds the whole 
beauty, and mighty largeneſs of the Lagunes, in 
which the buile Iflands ſeem to be Villages and 
ſmall floating Cities. It is about 150 Feet 
more from the Bells to the top of the Steeple, 
which 1s ſuſtain'd by Pillars that have another 
Corniſh, and a Pyramid an the top of it, co- 
vered with ſeveral pieces of Copper guilt, 
which time hath rendered like Braſs, asallo an 
Angel near :8 Foot high, coverd with the 
ſame, which. is plac'd at the top of the Steeple 
wich the Wings ſpread, and the hand pointing 
to the Wind, 

The Walls of this Steeple are double oh the 
inſide, between which you circulate, infenfibly 
aſcending without any Steps until you come to 
the Bells; infomuch as one is apt to believe that to 
raiſe ſuch a building upon ſo mean a foundatt- 
on, the Expence under Ground cannot be much 
inferiour to that above z from whence 1s — * 
| their -- 
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their Dominion upon Terra firms, as likewiſe 
ſeveral other places beyond that Sea. 


Of the Religious Houſes and Churches of 
Venice. 


ſo filld with Churches as this of Venice, 
ere are 72 Pariſhes all ferv'd by ardain'd Prieſts; 
above 230 Monaſteries, and aboyt 35 Convents 
of Religious Women, beſides ſeveral Chappels 
and 2 great -many Contraternities of Penitents, 
which are here call'd Schools, much. like thoſe 
that were formerly, and are yet in ſome Pro- 
vinces of #rance. I do not know what hath been 
the occaſion of the , Veneteans affefting to dedi- 
cate their Churches to the Saints of the old Te- 
ſtament, there being feveral confecrated to St. 
Fob, St. Mones, St. Daniel, St Feremy, St. Samuel, 
| St. Zachary; as1f the Boak of Martyrs was not 
ſufficiently filld when they begun to build their 
Churches. 

The greateſt part of the Pariſh Churchesare 
ſmall, neither are they the richeſt or beſt adorn- 
ed ; thoſe of the Convents, both Men and Wo- 
men are the moſt handſome and neat; but 
ſome of the great Confraternities are incom- 
parably more magnificently Buiit and better 
Furniſh*d both with Pi&ures and noble Services 
of Plate : The Yenetians having a greater Incli- 
nation to theſe particular Devotions, than for 
their Pariſh Churches, which do not much af- 
tet them. Yet nevertheleſs, there is not that 
Church in Yerice, in which there is not ſome- 
- thing remarkable, either for Painting or Archi- 

_ tecture, Thoſe 


[* will be a difficult matter to find any City 
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Thoſe who are well acquainted with Yenice, 
are of the opinion, that ſhe hath near upon as 
many excellent pieces of Painting as all the o0- 
.ther parts of T:aly together ; for not only the 
major partof the Nobles Houſes, but likewiſe 
other particulars are filld with the choiceſt pieces, 
yet much more the Churches and other publick 
Places, whoſe Walls and Ceilings are cover'd 
with the the beſt Drawings of the greateſt Maſters. 
The School or Confraternity of St. Roch hath the 
precedency for Riches, beauty of Architecture, 
and for the extraordinary number of 'Tintoret's 
Works. That of St. Mark is not much inferior, 
the Front being in Baſſe relief of extraordinary 
Marble, and the inſide wholly painted by the 
hand of the fame Maſter, which hath produc?d 
ſo. vaſt a quantity of extraordinary Works, that 
the life of another Painter would not be ſuffici- 
ent to execute what he did in two Years, only 
at the Church of St. Roch. | 
The Church of St. Sebaſtian is admirable, 
both for its beauty and great number of pieces 
by Paul Veroneſe, who lies there Incerr'd. That 
of St. -Mary Major hath divers Worksof Baſſan, 
extreamly fine ; but among all the modern 
Churches for ArchiteQture, that of our Lady 
Delta Salute muſt be reckon'd in the firſt place 
when finiſhed; ir was built upon the occaſion of 
a Vow the Republick made in hopes of being 
deliver'd from a great Plague, the deſign is 
particular, and its fcituation admirable, being 
at the entrance of the great Canal. : 
It is a great Octagonal that incloſeth one not 
ſo large, whoſe eight Pillars at the Angles, ſup- 
port a very handſom Cupola. The great Altar 
iy 
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i5 at the lower end of a great Oval, inrich'd 
with ſeveral curious Figures of white Marble, 
which repreſent the driving away of that raging 
Sickneſs, by the zeal and piety of the Republick;. 
there are ſix more Chappels, in the other ſix 
ſides of the Octagone, with Altars and Balluſters 
of Marble; the Porch and outſide of the build- 
ing is not much leſs adorn'd than the Inſide. 

The Church and Convent of St, George Ma- 
jor, that ſolely poſleſſeth a little Iſland over a- 
oainſt the Place of St. Mark, at the diſtance 
only of aMusket ſhot, are moſt noble buildings; 
here is-that admirable piece of the Marriage of 
Cane in Galilee, it wholly takes up the end of che 
RefaQory ; and is eſteem'd for the Maſter-piece 
of Paul Veroneſe, This Abby is of the Orderof 
St. Benedi&f, the Garden is the moſt agreeable 
Spot of Venice, it is encompaſsd with Terraſs 
Walks rais'd like Ramparts, from whence you 
behold whatſoever is worthy of obſervation in 
the Lagunes. | 

The Convent of St. Fohn and Paul in the 
City, is remakable for the fine Dormitory; the 
Church is one of the, largeſt; but the Piece of 
St Perer the Martyr done by Titiar*s Hand, is its 
fineſt Ornament, it was both the Maſter-piece 
of that great Painter, and one of the four fineſt 
in the World ; but is at preſent ſo much abuled, 
that it is in danger of being quite gone in. 20 
Years more; it being not only kept in a bad 
place, bur likewiſe the Painters that are continu- 
ally copying of it, have already paſled their 
ſponges fo,.often upon the Face of the Saint, 
that the colour is in a manner quite extinguiſh- 
ed, notwithſtanding all the care that - ker 
&ry 
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ſerv'd to prevent the Copyers ftom approaching 
it too nigh, as likewiſe to prevent their working 
bur upon particular leave. = 

There are at Venice ſeveral fmall Churches of 
an uncommon and particular agreeablenef, buile 
by the Archite&ts Sanſourn and Ds Palcadio, the 
Hſt of chefe never did any thing compitable to 
the Church of our Saviour at L# Zueca, it be- 
ing much like to that of our Lady De La Salute, 
and the effe& of a Vow made by the Repnblick; 
as it was deſign'd for the Capuchins who would 
riot accept it in that magnificence it was firſt in- 
tended; fo one muff allow that Du Paladid 
hath dexcerouſly deceiv*d their Eyes, and ac- 
quir'd a mire than ordinary beauty to the fim- 
plicity of this Strufture, by building it accord- 
ing to the moſt exa& rales of Art and Pro- 
portron, rather than by the moſt oftentary de- 
corarions of Artichecture, which'may neverthe- 
fels be there in ſome meaſure admir'd; the 
Root is plain and even, vaulted, bur thought to 
be too much declin'd. | 

It wonld be very tedious to enter into the par. 
ticulars of all things of this Nature ar Yenice, I 
ſhall content my ſelf with mentioning only the 
great number of Mauſoleurs that are in their 
Churches; they being Ere&ted to the Memory 
of almoſt all their Doge's and principal Senatoss: 
The Yenetians having been ever very careful in 
raiſing noble Monuments to'the Virtue and'Me- 
mory' of their great Men ; by which means Ye- 
ice abounds with 4'mighty number of fine'Mar- 
ble Sepulchres; amongſt which che' mapgnificence 
of that for the laſt' Doge Paſaro, at the Corde- 
ters is- much! Eſteem'd, as likewiſe that of =_ 
victo 
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victorious General Aocenigo at the Friers Men- 
dicawts, | 


Of the Mercery and Rialto. 


"XS two places are the Richeſt in Yeice, 
beſt Peopled, and the moſt agreeable to 
the Eye, next to the Place of St dark, all thar 

art from the Place to the Bridge of Rialto, is 
call'd the Mercury, which are 5 or 6 narrow 
Streets in Length, where are expos*'d to Sale 
all forts of rich Silks, Stuffs, Tiflue's of Gold, 
Points de Verſe, Rubans, Silver and Gold Lace, 
Velvets, Damasks and Brocards of an extraordi- 
nary price; which being mixed with many other 
forts of Merchandizes, makes this one of the © 
moſt agreeable parts of all Yenzce. 

The little Place of St. Bartholomew that joins 
the Mercury to the Bridge of Rialto, is intirely 
Inhabicted by the Drugegiſts; where you find all 
the Commodities that come out of the Levant 
and Germany : the Livelinelſs of theſe places, with 
the continual concourſe of People, do render 
them altogether as agreeable as the moſt fre. 
quented Streets of Paris, or even the Galleries 
of the Exchange or Palace. 

The Quarter of the Rialto is the moſt an- 
cient Part of the' City,” for here they laid the 
firſt Foundation of it ; it is one entire and hand- 
ſome Iſland,being apart from the Mercery on the 
other ſide of the Bridge ; at the bottom where- 
of, on the left hand, is a long Gallery with 
Shops of Draperies, and other forts of Stuffs ; 
the —tfranr are over head, and on the right 
15 the Place of Rzatro, in which the lictle Church 
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of St. Fames, being the ancienteſt of this Cicy, 
and built above 1200 Years ſince, makes one of the 
Sides near the Bridge ; the other two is an Acrade, 
under which the Merchants meet about their 
Afﬀairs of Commerce : Behiad the Church of 
St. James, on the ſide of the great Canal, you 
behold a very ancient Building, and for the moſt 
part of Marble, under which are moſt diſmal 
Priſons ; it was formerly the Palace or Court of 
Juſtice for the whole City, they yer continue 
it the Afſeflions-houſe of ſeveral Magiſtrates, 
for Cauſes both Civil and Criminal, appertaining 
to the Juriſdiction of the Rzalro. | 

There is upon the ſame ſide of the great Ca- 
nal, a large arched Building, in which they fell 
all forts of Proviſions; the great number of Veſ- 
ſels that cometh daily to theſe Places laden with 
Fruits, Roots, and Fiſh, which they bring from 
the Ifles adjacent and Continent, do evidently 
ſhew the Greatneſs of this City. Yet wherein 
moſt appears the mighty Riches of this City, is 
the extraordinary number of Goldſmiths and 
Jewellers at the end of the Street over-againſt 
the Bridge, where may be ſeen the fineſt and 
richeſt Stones ol Europe. | 


Of the Arſenal of Venice. 


JH is nothing ſo famous as the Arſenal of 
Venice, nor any thing that does ſo much - 
demonſtrate the Power of this Republick ; it is 
the Object of all Strangers Admiration, and the. 
Foundation of the Strength of the State: The , 
Grand Signior values it fo much, as (by Report ) 
to prefer it to whatever elle the State jo. 
| ER | , £ 
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© is of alarge Circumference, being more than 
2 Miles abouc, taking up all the Eaſtern Diviſion 
of the City, from which it is only ſeparated by _ 
a ſmall Canal that waſhes three ſides of it, and 
the Lagunes the fourth, that lies towards the 
North; it is incloſed with very high Walls and 
Towers at certain Diſtances, where is kept a 
very exact Guard, eſpecially in the Night, the 
Centinels can, by lictle Bells in thoſe Towers, 
advertiſe the Corps du Guard in caſe of Attempts, 
and other Accidents of Fire that may caſually 
happen, or premedicately break forth upon the 
Inftigations of any ſecret Enemy. 

It was the ficſt thing that was to have been 
executed in the Conſpiracy of the: Spaniards in 
the Year 1618, whilſt the other Confederates 
attack'd the Body of the Nobility in the Palace 2 
of St. Mark ; but Heaven prevented the Blow \ ] 

' by the means of two French Men that had re- \1 
ceived. ſome Hints of their Deſign, and imme- 
diately took Poſt to inform the Senate of their 
Danger : The Arſenal is fo important to the Re- 
publick, that there is not any thing which gives 
them ſo much occaſion of Care and Diltruſt ; 
for not _ the ſecurity of the City and State, 
but likewiſe che greateſt part of this Republick* 
Pawer depends upon it. 

It would take up a whole Volume to deſcribe » 
all that is remarkable in the Ar/enal; therefore I 
ſhall let it ſuffice to obſerve in general, Thar 
there are in the ſeveral Apartments a moſt fur- 
prizing quantity of Arms both for Horſe and 
Foot, as likewiſe for the Ships apd Galties, all 
very neat, and kept in an eXaordinary order ; 
you ſee ig one Room _ necellary Arms for 
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10000 Men: in: another for 20000, even tb a 
third and fourth for 30 or 40000 each. 

The ſame Care is here obſerved in reference 
of the Naval Stores; for in one Room there are 
the Neceſlaries for 20 Gallies, another 3o, and a 
fourth of 40: On one hand you ſee all forts of 
Arms for 40 Ships; on the-other for 10 Galeaſſes. 
In ſhort, it's almoſt impofitble toimagine what a 
prodigious quantity of Arms there is in; theſe 
Magazines. | LP, 

The Republick entertained Henry the 'Third 
in great otate when he viſited the 4r/enet, 
where the Pleaſure they gave him in keing a 
Galley fitted up and rigg'd out while he was at 
Dinner, was not the leaft Satisfaction they Com. 
plimented His Majeſty with during the time. he 
ſtayed at Venice, Under theſe Rooms there are 
ſeveral! diſtin Store-houſes for all ſorts of Furni- 
ture, and Military Equipage: It is reckoned 
there are above 8co Pieces of Cannon for the 
Service of Sea and Land ; of Bullets, Bombs, 
Granades and Mortars a proportionable Num- 
ber ; and even the ſame of. Collars for the Ar- 
tillery-Horſes. | | 
_ , The Maſts, Yards, Oars, Pulleys, Sails, Ropes 
Anchors, Nails, and, all fort of Iron-work necel- 
ſary in the building of Ships, are here kept in 
their ſeparate and diſtin Places ; infomuch 
that whatſoever is neceſſary for any Expedition 
of either Sea or Land, may be ſeen in the 
greateſt abundance. Without doubt they. are al- 
ways in a condition of fitting gu; a Hangred Gal- 
lies or Galeaſles, and as able to Arm a Hundred 
thouſand Men ; which would be more than ſuffi- 
Cicnt to allarm the greateſt Potentates of Sope, 
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if Men and Money were equally anſwerable to 
theſe mighty Stores. 

There are in the Arſenal Three very large wet 
Docks, which are ſupplied with Water by the 
Lagunes, round which are a great many Houſes 
large enough to contain 'Two Veſſels, and keep 
them from the injuries of the Weather ; here 
they refit and build their Veſſels, Gallies and 
Galleaſſes, which are not Launch'd until they 
deſign to uſe them : Theſe places are not only 
fill” of whatſoever 'is neceſfary for preſent Ser- 
vice, but likewiſe of the remainders of their 
victorious Armies, and the many Prizes they 
have taken from the Turks, in thoſe ſignal Vic- 
tortes they have frequently obrain'd both by Sea 
and Land. © | | 
_ By thefe mighty Stores, the Republick is ever 
able to fit out in a very ſmall &me a Fleet of 
Forty Gallies, and as many Galleaſſes; of Nine 
or Ten that are in the Docks, there isone of an 
extraordinary largenefs, but not yet finiſh'd. This 
fort of Veſlels' are equal to the largeſt Ships in 
Length and Breadth, their Compliment confilt- 
ing ordinarily'of 1000 or 12ce Men; infomuch 
that theſe Galleaſks may be truly termed floating 
Caſtles, they having ina Calm all the advantages . 
of the ſmalleſt Gallies ; for which reaſon as the 
gaining of the Day uſually depends upon theſe 
Galleaſſes, fo they can only be Commanded by 
Noble Yenetians, which Commanders are yet ob- 

lig'd by Oath, and to anſwer it at the price of 
" their Heads, not to refuſe Engaging againſt 
Twenty five Gallies'of. the Enemy. 

Whatſoever is made in the Arſenal, is of a 


Nature ſo Sacred to all mannef of People, as 
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to admit of no Clemency upon the Embezel- 
ment of it ; all things have there the Impreflion 
of St. dark, even to the very.Nails ; and if 
any Perſon ſhould be found with the leaſt of 
thoſe things, he would be immediately and 
without Redemption condemn'd to the Gallies. 
The Cordage and Cables of: Venice are famous 
for their goodneſs, infſomuch that all others, are 
no ways, to be compar'd with them : Yet I 
am very much of the opinion. that their man- 
ner of 'Twining doth not contribute leſs to it, 
than the excellency of their Hemp. 

They practiſe here the dire& contrary Me- 
thod to what they do in other Countries; for 
he that turns, goes. backward with a Wooden 
Wheel faſtned co his Girdle, and he that twiſts 
it is ſitting, ſo Working at his eaſe, he muſt 
undoubtedly wake a rounder and better wrought 
Ware, of which abſolutely depends the good- 
neſs of the Cord. The. Ropery is the beſt of 
any I ever ſaw, ic is cover'd, and of a prodi- 
gious Length; the Breadth is divided into 3 
rows of Pillars, that fuſtain each a Penthouſe 
of Wood, which ſerve as 2 mighty Maga- 
Zines for the Hemp all the Country is oblig'd 
to deliver here, at a rate preſixd by the Ma- 
giſtrates. 

The Veſſels that are built in the Arſenal are 
of. a particular goodneſs, eſpecially the Gallies, 
not only by reaſon of their. Symmetry and ex- 
a&t Proportions, that render them very nimble 
at Sea, as being leſs chan thoſe 'of France; but. 
for their extraordinary. goodneſs, which makes 
them laſt thrice as long as any. built in other 
Places. The Ingenuity of the Arſenal Builders 

gives 
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gives them the advantage of theficſt; but the ex: 
cellency of the Timber they Imploy in the 
building of them, is the principal reaſon of their 
long continuance. 

The excellency of the Wood they ule, is 
chiefly occaſioned by the great care they ob: 
ſervein ſeaſoning of it; forno Timberis wrought 
in the Arſenal, that hath not been at leaſt Ten 
Years in Salt Water, at the bottom of the wer 
Docks mentioned, where there is always a fut- 
ficient quantity to ſupÞly the moſt extraordinary 
occaſions of the Republick; each piece being 
mark'd with the Day, and Date, when it was 
put into the Water, where it fo well ſettles and 
hardens after it comes to the Air, that it is never 
after ſubject either to fret or fly in the working 
or uſing. 

The Arſenal of Venice is Governed as if it 
were a little ſeparate Republick of it ſelf;they ob- 
ferve an extraordinary exact Guard at the Gate 
the work People direted by Surveyors, are cons 
tinually making all forts of things, that appertain 
unto the Naval Stores; who are yet only Subordi- 
nate to Three Noble V enetians that reſide con- 
ſtanely in the Arſenal : theſe are chang'd at the 
expiration of Three Years, contrary to the uſu. 
al Cuftom of the Republick, that hath derer- 
mind the expiring of almoſt all other Employs 
at the term of Sixteen Months; but chis particu- 
lar regard 1s obſerv*d here, leſt the frequent al- 
terations in the Proveditors of the Arſena/,might 
not occaſion ſome impediment to thoſe many and 
various works, which neceſſary knowledge 1s not 
attainable in a ſmall ſpace of ci:ne. 

All the Workmen are immediately ſubie& to 
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a Director General of the Works, whom they 
Call the great Admiral: He wears a Robe of 
Red Sattin, with a Veſt down to the knees ; his 
Cap is of a Violet Damask, with a great Gold 
Band about it; he is nevertheleſs no more than 
an able Workman, , who oweth only to his great 
proficiency the Intendancy of all that is made 
in the Arſenal, The molt illuſtrious of ' all his 
Functions 1s the conduct of the Bacentaure, when 
the Doge, accompanied with the Ambaſſadours 
and Senate, folemnly goes upon 4/cerfton-day to 
eſpouſe the Sea. 

This Officer is the Pilot of that magnificent 
Veſſel, and the Men that work her, are the Ar. 
- tiſans of the Arſenal : As the Republick hath no 
Subjets more truly affectionate to them than 
theſe, ſo they confide the more eaſily in them ; 
for the Admiral by an Ancient and particular 
 Cnſtom, obliges himſelf at the price of his Head 

to bring back the Bucentaure, without ever run- 
ning any hazard of being overtaken by a Storm ; 
for which reaſon at the leaſt appearance of an - 
unſettPd Day, he never goes iar beyond the 
Mouth of the Lido, or rather defers the Ceremo- 
ny to a more proper opportunity. 

There is in the Arſenal alſo an Intendant of the 
Mi'itary Engines and Forges, as ikewile all 0- 
ther Mechanical Inventions, either uſefulin War, 
or to the ſcowring 6f the Lagunes; they are ever 
finding out ſome new Inventions of rheſe kirtds, 
which are referr'd to the examination of. this 
Perſon. He is an able Mathematician, and hath 
| ſeveral Models not lefs curious than his Inſtru- 
ment for cleanſing,reducing theCalibre bore of the 
Cannon to the extrcamelt Nicity of pang, - 

at 
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hath another that mounts them with an incredi” 
ble eaſe, and a ſcale that is very juſt and exac, 
for the weighing of the greateſt Pieces. 

In time of Peace the Republick does not 
maintain above Five hundred Workmen in the 
Arſenal, but in a War they augment the number 
to Two thouſand or more. To engage theſe 
People the more to their Service, they are con- 
ſtantly kept in pay, allowing to their Children 
ſome ſmall matter ſo ſoon as they are capable of 
the ſmalleſt Services, by untwiſting of o:d Cords 
and drawing out of Hemp, and as they grow 
up, fo they find a proportionable augmentation: 
By which means they continue to tollow from 
Father to Son the ſame profeflion, which does 
not only render them very expert in their buſt- 
neſs ; but they likewiſe are very well affe&ed to 
the . Republick, 'who recompences them accord- 
ing td. their merits, the only means by which 
they arrive to the Cominand of others. 


Of the Gondelvs. 


[| Do much queſtion if Human Induſtry can add 
any farther Perfe&tion to: the Gondola's they 
uſe at Venice, ſtead of the Coaches in other 
Places. Their Figure and Lightneſs are altoge- 
ther extraordinary ; the middle fort are Thirty 
two foot long, and Four in the middle, which 
inſenſibly diminiſh until the Extremities end art laſt 
in two very ſharp ends or points, which are 
rais?d direaly up to the full height-of a- Man : 
Upon the riſing of the Prow or headof the Gondo- 
la there is an Iron of an extraordinary large=- 
'nefs, not above half a Finger thick, but full Four in 
D 4 breadth; 
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breadth, and et with the edge forwards; the up. - 
per part of this Iron is conſiderably broader 
than the reſt, being advanc'd out like the head 
of a great Cleaver that is ſomething better than 
a Foot broad; ſo dividing the Air by the ſwift 
motion of the Gondola, it looks as if it would 
cut down whatſoever oppoſeth its paſſage. 

The better to ſtrengthen theſe high and ſlight 
ends of the Gondola's, againſt the rough ſhocks 
they ſometimes occaſion each other, as like- 
a to ſet off the great Iron head, there are 
fixed under it fix -other Plates of Iron at Four 
Inches diſtance each, Eight or Ten Inches 
long, and fomethlng more than Three broad, 
which Plates are round and much broader at the 
out end, than where it is faſten*d at the head : 
in ſhort, it is all Hammer work, fiPd and fo 
curiouſly poliſh'd, that it is no ways leſs be- 
coming to the Gondola, than neceſlary to the 
ſafety and ſtrengthening of the Prow..- ; 

As the Gondola's do ſeldom come foul of 
each other by thePoope or lower end, fo there 
is only a ſquare Iron that comes up from the 
Keel, and Flat but round, at the Top, upon 
which moſt have inſtead of large Nailes, Foli- 
age, and other wrought Works of Iron, which 
repreſents the Poope of the Gondalo, no ways 
Ie pleaſing than the Iron at the. Head, which 
they call a Dolphin ; only Ambaſſadours, Mi- 
niſters of Princes, and ſuch as are not ſubje&t 
to the Laws of Regulating Apparel, and theſe 
ſort of things can pretend to have Dolphins at 
both ends of their Gondola's. 
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 TheGondolaes are not builtofthis great length 
ſo much for the conveniency of Carriage, as for 
the dextrous working of them ; their head is 
buile up like a litle Ridge, which returns equally 
floping to the ſides; the Prow is round at bot- 
tom, and totally raiſed out of the Water ; for 
the greater expedition it is likewiſe raiſed and co- 
vered as the Head; "Ihe whole Body of the 
Gondola is fo neatly rubb'd over with a mixture 
of Pitch and Oil, that it perfieRly looks like Var- 
niſh.: Under the Water they are tallowed with 
black Greaſe, that gives them an extraordinary 
eaſie paſſage through the Water, they ſeem to 
divide. 

When they fic out a Gondola, they ſpread a 
long Carpet at the bottom of it, upon Planks 
that are very well joyn'd, which reach from the 
Poop unto the Two Steps at the cover'd part 
of the Head end, which are there made for the 
conveniency of coming in and going out. They 
fix in the middle of the Gondola, a covering of 
about Eight Foot long, under which one may 
ſtand upright. This is ſupported by 'Two great 
Demi-Circles, whoſe Four ends being pointed, 
are fixed into as many niches in the ſides; ſeve- 
ral long ſticks handlomly turn'd at the | ., 
ends, are faſtned at the top of the Cir- * wu 
cles that ſupport the Tilt,which is upon occaſion, 
caſt over all the reſt to detend them irom the in- 
juries of the Weather. 

At the lower end of this Cover, they place 
croſs- ways a Board covered with black 
Leather that ſerves for a Seat; as likewiſe 
another Bench handſomly covered againft the 
Demi-circle behind, which ſerves as a Back-board 

to 
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to a couple of Perfons that may conveniently 
fit here, as the moſt Honourable Place : 
They have likewiſe a Bench on each lide of the 
firſt, that will. hold Four People, or Six, if-cloſe 
plac'd together, whoſe Backs are ſupported by 
Two long Poles, and Boards that are on each 
ſide faſtned to the Pedeſtal of the Circles. When 
they would defend themſelves from the Rainzthey 
ſpread the great covering of Black Serge, 
I For # that comes down to the top of the Wa. 
We ter ; at which time. nothing can look 
more uncouth, or more like the true reſemblance 
of a Coffin. | 

The two Circles before-mention*d. are the 
| __,. Two principal pieces of the Gon- 
Li Cerchi. dola, whoſe greateſt Beauty con 
ſiſts in the largeneſs of the Front of theſe Cir- 
cles, which are made through muchſtrength and 
ingenuity 3 to effect it, they take the half of a 
Hoop about 10 or 12 Inches in breadth, and 
3 thick, by the means of certain Engines they 
bend theſe Circles with the thin ſide brought 
downwards, whoſe alternative part conſequently 
maketh the upper fide of the Tircle ; and the 
broader it is in the Front, the more eſtimable 
it is, to which end they leave the middlemoſt 
part larger than the fides, which gives it a very 

handſom appearance, | 
When a Gondola is handſomly fitted with a 
ſuit of Curtains, a little black Coverlet 
22 fel. fring'd, and neatly tyed about with 
Ribbons, as likewiſe Four great-Toſſels beating 
againſt the Circles, which they keep very white, 
with two lefſer Toſlels for the more handſome 
comportment of the Body 5; One cannot but ac- 
| knowledge * 
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knowledge theſe Water Machines to be extream- 
ly pretty, although they are not allowed to be 
Adorned with any thing but Black,excepring the 
Foot-cloth, which is -a Moquetts, or any other 
. Stuff of that nature. 

Ambaſladors, Miniſters of Princes; and other 
exempted Perſons, that are not of the Body of 
the Nobility, have uſually their Gondolas carved, 
and finely Gilt -both within; and withour, 
Adorn'd with rich. Brocades, together with 
the Arms of the Prince and Ambaſladors ; Ir is 
nevertheleſs neceſſary to obſerve the uſual Form 
and proportion ofthe common Gondola, without 
which they will not be agreeable to the Eyes of 
the YVenetians, who would certainly ridicule them, 
as they lately did that of an Ambaſſador's from 
one of the greateſt Princes in 1ral/y, who had pla- 
ced a Crown upon the top of the covering; 
which gave them occaſion to compare his Gon- 
dalo to a Pye. > 

Cuſtom and uſe have eſtabliſhed the Left hand 
in the Gondalo to be the chietelt place, but the 
Reaſons alledg*d for it, in affirming that one is 
leſs ſubje& to be wet on that fide, by the daſh. 
ing of the Oars, are direftly againſt common 
Experience ; for my own part lam of the Opi- 


nion, that formerly they making uſe but of one _ ; 


Oar, as the Ferry-Boats iti}l continue ; which 
lye of one fide almoſt equal to the Water, by 
the {tanding of the Gondoiier in this manner by. 
the KeePs taking ſo much leſs Water,they make 
not only much more Expedition, but have like. 
wiſe an eaſier paſſage ; conſequently the perſon 
on the Left hand, hath an ealier place than the 
other at the Righr, who fits tottering upon the - 
declining 
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declining of the Seat, and not without ſome in- 
conveniency. 


Of the Aftivity of the Gondliers. 


Mm” Hey do not follow the ſame Methods in 
the Gondola's and Boats of Penice, as they 
do in all other places of Europe ; for here they 
ſtand an end puſhing forwards with their Oars, 
who are never more than two, even in the Gon- 
dola's of Ambaſſadors; excepting thoſe occaſi. 
ons that may oblige a Perſon of Quality to paſs 
into the Country, at which times they ordinart- 
ly double the number. The foremoſt Rower 
ſtands between the covered part of the Boat, and 
the two Steps at the entrance, who ſupports his 
Oar upon the ſide of a Board that is raiſed a 
Foot higher than the edge of the Gondola, about 
two Fingers thick, and made hollow for the 
more eafie play of the Oar. 

The Gondolier behind ſtands on the Poop, 
to ſee over the Tiltor Covering, that ſo he may 
have a right Steerage : He is upon a long Board 
+ that reaches above four Fingers beyond the Left 
ſide of the covered part of the Poop; infomuch 
that he is quite out of the Gondola, holding the 
end of a long Oar that is ſupported on the Right 
ſide by a piece of Wood like to the other at the 
head, but about Two Foot. high ; Afﬀeer this man- 
ner he Rows, keeping ſtroke to the Gondolier 
before, without which the Gondola can neither 
go right or even. | 

It 15 very agreeable toobſerve the Air and Grace 
theſe Men affe& in the management of their 
Gondola's ; they ſtand moſt an end upon their 
Right 
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Right Leg, with the Left ftretch'd out behind 
them, their Body bending down, and quite out 
of the Gondolaz whereby, if it happens that 
they run foul of one another at the turning of 
any corner for want of giving timely notice, or 
by the breaking of an Oar, they are certain to 
fall into the Water, which is no great trouble or 
inconveniency to them; unleſs it chance to fall 
out at the courſe, where the mighty number of 
Boats, and the ſwiftneſs of their motion, does 
not ſeldom occaſion them the utmoſt dan- 
er. 

, As the Gondoliers have not their Oars any 
ways faſtned to the Gondola, fo they make their 
ſtroaks either ſhorter or longer, according to the. 
breadth of the Canal, or the multitude of Gon-. 
_ dola's that are frequently ſeen together. Nothin 
can be more charming than the eaſinefs of this 
paſſage ; you Eat and Drink quietly, Read, Con- 
verſe, Sing, Play upon all forts of Inſtruments, 
without any manner of inconvenincy, or pro- 
bability of Danger. 

One cannot, without admiring, behold them 
paſs ſodire&,ſmooth and faſt 5 avoidin a moment 
| fiich obſtacles|as one not us'd to them, muſt think 

'impoflible, turn the corners of the Canals with 
ſo great exatneſs and expedition, that it is no 
ways capable of a deſcription; ſtop ſhore in 
their full courſe, turn or go back with an equal 
facility ; In ſhort, they govern thoſe Boats wich 
the utmoſt dexterity ; which are the effe&ts ofan 
Addreſs that cannot but furprizeall who ſee them. 
The Gondoliers do conſtantly every night take 
away all that is looſe, or not fixed to their Gon. 
dola, which they carry home with chem, _ 
eake 
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take down [the whole Tilt or Cos 
vering together, which they call Lz 
Caponers'; afterwards whatſoever elſe is not ſafe 
to leave abroad, in the : Morning early they E- 
quip their Gondalo, with the ſame eaſe and ex- 


pedition. 
The copventency of having: at Venice all things 
| neceſſary to a great City. 
B Eſides thoſe Advantages here, common: to-alf 
Maritime Cities, the City of Yenice hath a 

more peculiar one, which comes from her being 
fituated in the middle of the Lagunes : For ' ſhe 
is.the Center, in which ſeveral Rivers do end, 
as:the Po, the Adige, the Brente, and the Piave ; 
befides a great many Canals this Republick hath 
made in their Territories, for the conveniency of 
bringing: whatſoever is neceflary by the' Brente, 
which the remoteſt Provinces ' of Tuſcavy pro- 
duce. Welt $09 ; | 

The Veſſel you take at Turin, brings you' to- 
whatever” Houſe: you ' pleaſe in Yenice 5 without 
which conveniency of patlage, it would be a 
very difficule Matrer to 'fee that mighty abun- 
dance there-is at Venice, ' of all things neceflary 
c0/2 great! City 5 Few particulars would be - able- 
to-build the fine Houſes 'one fees here. The 
Wood 'is floated down hither, Stone and Mar- 
ble are brought partly upon the floated "Timber 


and partly upon thoſe great - Poxtozs that croſs 
even the Adriatick.Gulph. - In this manner all ſorts 


La Caponera. 


_ of Materials -are brought hither by an admirable 


eaſe, from a thoufand different places into all 


the ſeveral Quarters and Houſes of this oy. 
Z c 
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The great. expence of Yenice is, what they 
are obliged unto in the foundation of their Build. 
ings; for beſides the great quantity of piles and 
oreat Stones neceſſary to that work, the Damms 
only. they are forced to make againſt the Water, 
to bring the place into a condition of being 
work'd. upon , lies them in very conſiderable 
* Sums: AProcurator of St. Mark offered lately 
Eight thouſand Ducats, which is about Fourteen 
hundred pounds Sterling , to ſtop the Water, 
fink and raiſe: about 60 Foot 
in length to the ſurface of the Wa- 
ter the Front of a Palace, which 
he was at that cime going to build upon the 
great Canal. ' Ty | 

By the conveniency of Boats they cry about 
the City their Fruits, Roots, Wood, Wine, Pro- 
viſions, and all ſorts of Houſhold-Ware z where. 
by a poor Man that is but able to purchaſe an 
Oar, is ſufficiently qualified to get an honeſt 
Livelyhood ; You ſee Old Men, Women and' 
Children- managing all fortsof Boats; as likewiſe 
many begging Monks, who-implore your Cha. 
rity in the Boats they. work ; But what is moſt 
admirable, is to ſee little Children alone, manaz 
ging of great Boats laden with Merchandize, 
that contain more than 'I'wenty Carts would be 
able to draw, whichis of mighty conveniency to 
fuch as muſt remove their Families, for one Man 
can carry at once all their Goods, without the 
leaſt damage. 


La Procuras 
tor Ben. 
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Of the Trade of Venice. 


Enice is ſoadvantagiouſly ſituated for Com- 
merce, that fince the foundation of the 
Republick to the preſent Age, there hath been 
ſcarce any City in Europe more known for it. + 
Formerly the Yenetians were the only Traders in- 
to the Levant, and Eaftern India, for their Vel- 
ſels received at Aleppo and Alexandria, ſuch Com- 
modiries as were brought from Egypt, Syria, and 
the Red Sea, which they afterwards Tranfiported 
into all the Ports of Ewrope, ſelling them at ſuch 
prizes they were pleas'd to fet upon them. . 

The Spaniard diſcovering the Riches of the 
Weft.Indies, through the bold attempts of Chri/to- 
pher Columbus , which inſpiring the Portugueze, 
and ſome other Nations, with the courage of 
| pafling the Line, and doubling the Cape of Good. 

Hope, did the Yenetians undoubtedly more da- 
mage, than all the chargeable Wars they have 
had with the Turks ; But of all thoſe who have 
gained by the New Diſcoveries, none have done 
it with a ſucceſs equalto that of the Hollanders, 
who have found the means of making themſelves 
the Maſters of all Trade. yy, 

The moſt conſiderable Trade that remaineth 
now to the Yenetians, arelonly thoſe of Conſtan- 
zinople and Germany : For Which reaſon the vend- 
ing of their rich Silks, and other principal Ma- 
nufactures, is of the laſt importance to- them 
therefore they continue theſe Trades with the 
greateſt application. Beſides theſe, they furniſh 
Germany, Italy and Spain wich Chryſtal and Look- 
ing-Glalles z Fraxce wich Velvets and Brocades ; 

an 
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ad all places with their Points, excepting France, 

where they -are' prohibited, and Manufactures 
eſtabliſhed forthe making ofthem; yet notwith- 
ſtanding that periedtion they have attained, they 
continue to'value moſt thoſe of Yenice, 


It is hardly to be believed what great quantities 
of Brouards, Damasks, and Cloaths of Gold thar 
the Turks and Armenians do continually ſend 
from hence to Confantinople and Perſia; 
to. maintain this important Commerce be- 
tween the Yenetians and the Subjects of the Grand 
Seignior, the Republick doth upon. alt occaſions 
ſhew the greateſt regards to thoſe of that Nation 
inhabiting among them ; They have given them 
an Old Palace upon the great Canal, 
in which all the Turks live together, - _— 
having ſufficient Warehouſe-room for 
ſach Merchandizes they export ; as likewiſe for 
their Leathers, Wax and. Silk, which they bring 
in great quantities from the Levant ; but if there 
happen any difference between them and the 
Subjedts of the Republick, in which the former 
think themſelves injur'd, they demand fatisfation 
in ſuch an extraordinary mater, and receive 
it {Þ readily, that one would almoſt believe they 
dare not venture to refuſe it to them. 


To render this Cominerce more aflured and 
eaſy; they have invented a particular Model of 
a Veſſal, that is properly a Demi-Galeaſſe, here 
calld the Traffique-Gally, which carries to Spalatro 
in Dalmatia, at a Crown per Piece, the Bales of 
all the Traders in this City ; from whence the 
are cartied upon Camels 5 Conſtantinople, pe 
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Aſia; This Galley is fraighted' ſeven or eight 
times a year with a mighty number.of Bales, to 
the great advantage of: the Republick, and fuch 
particulars as are concerned in that Trade. 

The Commerce they have with Germany, is 
the firſt and che moſt ancient this City hath had; 
which being not much leſs advantagious to the 
State than that of the Levant , fo they have 
omitted nothing that might contribute to the 
preſervation of it ; to which purpoſe the Repub- 
lick hath accommodated the German Merchants 
with a very handſgm and ancient Palace near 
the Bridge of Rzal/to, in which they keep their 
Warehouſe : The Traders of that Nation are 
very conveniently Lodg'd there, and at a ve 
eaſy Rate, enjoying many extraordinary Privi- 
leges, which do very much contribute to the im- 
provement of this Commerce. CA 


This Palace is finely Painted on the outſide 
by Georgeonand Titienz bur much decayed at pre- 
ſent, yet there  remaineth ſeveral noble Frag- 
ments ; what is moſt valuable in this Magazine, 
is a- Hanging of Gilt Leather,. with ſeveral Fi- 
gures, all done by Paul YVeroneſe, which is un- 
doubtedly one of the beſt Pieces this Famous 
Painter ever did. _7 


One ſees continually before this Palace a great 
number of Bales, fome of which they ſend by 
-Sea into Syria, and others by Land : Upon the 
Revenues of this Magazine, is Affign'd thoſe 
Appointments which are annually alluw'd by the 
Republick to the Doge, for the maintainance of 
kis Houſbold ; as likewiſe to defray the Charges 
: 0 
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ofthoſe publick Entertainments he is oblig'd to 
make Four times a year, for ſuch- Ambaffladors 
and Senators as are preſent at the Solemn Fun- 
&ions of thoſe Days, which ſhall be Treated 
of in their proper place. 


Of the Merthants Bank, or what they ,,. 
call Bank del Giro. del Giro 


His Bank is a Depoſitory of Money, which 
the Merchants of this City have made in- 
to the hands of their Prince ; for fo they com- 
monly call the Republick, who is the Guardian 
of it ; they likewiſe defray the Charge of the Of- 
ficers ard Accountants belohging to it, The 
Sicred and inviolable Security of this Bank is a 
mighty advantage tothe Merchants; As alſo an 
extraordinary conveniency to Trade in gene- 
ral; very great Payments are hourly . made 
without atiy mahtner of Disburſement, Ly only 
changing the Names of the Parties, whereby 
vaſt ſums of Money are continually circulating 
and changing of Maſters, without pafling from 
the Coffers of the Prince, who makes ule of this 
Fund free from all charges of Intereſt. 

If any of thoſe concerned in this .Fund, have 
occaſion for their Money, or any part of it, they 
are ſure of finding the Bank always ready to an- 
fwcr Deſires: But as theſe Effets are more va* 
lued here than ready Money, by reaſon of the 
great conveniency, in ſafely negotiating without 
any manner of disburſements; fo there are al 
ways a great many People who are willing t0 

: E 2 purchaſe 
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purchaſe thoſe Sums','' at more thah Par; not- 
notwithſtanding this Fund allows of no intereſt ; 
- for the Bank being {ettled-at Five Millions of Du. 
cats, all others are debarr*d of the opportunity 
of making farther Subſcriptions. 


| They commonly judge of the Merchant's 
Riches by the Sums he hath in the Bank Del Givs, 
{o called, by reaſon-'of | the. continual Cirulation 
of thoſe Sums ; ſuch whoſe Families are not ve. 
ry well known, have uſually no more credit al. 
low'd them, than what they find of Effects Re. 
giftred in the Bank, whoſe Security and Admi- 
.niftcation are ſo inviolable and faithfui, that if a- 
ny accidents happen by the corrupt manage. 
ment of- the Officers; : The Republickis ever rea- 
dy to make good ſuch Sums with their own. 


Money. 


The Goodneſs of the Air at Venice. 


EY would hardly believe, that the Air of 
Venice is 10 good as it really is 5 but expe- 
rience convinces {uth as cohinue there-all the ſe- 
veral Seaſons of - the yearz notwithſtanding the 
great moiftnels of the place, and the inconſitan- 
cy of the Weather, that paſſes from one Extre- 
mity. to another, both-in Winter and Summer; 
ſhould feem ar. firſt to-eccafion many  indifpoſt 
tions-to the People that live in an Air of this na« 

ture. Toit ri 4791 " 
The Miſts that are:aſbally here in the begin- 
ning of the Wintets-do often continue for __ 
| ays 
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days together, fo thick and cold, that they are 
not to be endur'd'in. any other. place, without 
very great inconveniencies;, In Summerthe Tem- 
peſts and extream heats are fovery frequent,and ſo 
ſuddenly interrupted with cold Winds,Rains: and 
Storms, that it is much to be admired, that in 
a City where they are; not usd to have three 
days of one continu'd weather, yet.they thouid 
enjoy an Air, incomparably more. {[weet and 
healthful, than thoſe we find in the more agree- 
able and temperate Climates. | 


The pernicious Effets of the Evening Air 
that reigns in 'all other parts of Daly are 
altogether unknown at Fenice; Old and Young 
go bare-headed here Night and Day, both Win- 
ter and Summer, without the leaſt inconveni- 
enciesz and by the particular 'benignicy of the 
. Air, Rheums and Defluxions, are lefs frequent 
| here, than in any other place I ever knew ; ofte 
cannot deſire a greater demonſtration: of th's 
Truth , than by what may be obferv'd in the 
Churches, or in any other great concourſe -of 
the People, where during the feafons” molt 
liable to Coughs and Colds , it is very rare 
| to. hear the leaſt ſymptomes of them. 


Beſides, to- the goodneſs of the Air is due the 
Colour and Complexions of both Men and Wo- 
men, which are much better and' more. lively 
than thoſe who. live at Rome; as likewiſe in molt 
-parts of the other Cities of 1a/z : Their Teeth 
are ſound and white ; their Heads are well co- 
| Yered with good full Hair,which grows very laſt, 
eſpecially. among the Nobles., who are ve- 
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ry curious of it, which is much the better, be» 
cauſe they do not accuſtom themſelves to the 
uſe of Hats: In ſhort, it is very furprizing, that 
however hot the day is, which occaſions the 
Nights to ſeem the colder, and more dangerous 
all over Ialy, yet at Venice they undreſs to their 
Shirts, ſo paſs the Evening uncovered in their 
Gondola's, or in walking by the Canals, with- 
out perceiving the leaft of inconveniencies. 


The greateſt part of ſuch who find themſelves, 
convinc'd by experience, and who are 'loath to 
admit the Air to be naturally good in ſuch a fi> | 
euation, attribute the cauſe of this healthfulneſs ' 
to the great number of Fires, that muſt continu- | 
ally be in ſo compa&t and populous a City ; for 
my own part I do not deny, but that the great 
number of Fires may for a time reſiſt the bad Eft- 
feats of an ill Air; but I am perſwaded, beſides | 
the accuſtomed moderation of their Hearths at | 
Venice, that it is ſcarcely to be believed that the | 
ordinary Fires of a Town can. have fo much in- 
influence as to alter the nature of the Air, and #} 
render it healthful in all times of the year. : 


It may be believed with more probability 
that the continual falt Vapours of the Sea, with 
which this Air muſt abound ; preſerves it in one 
conſtant quality, and more eaſily hinders thoſe 
various inonveniencies, as being lefs ſubje to re- 
_ceive the thick exhalations of the Earth, which are 
undoubtedly of a more ſuffocating nature, con- 
ſiſting of corrofive Salts that abound in moſt 
Grounds, which have a greater force and diſpo- 
ſition to corrupt the goodneſs of the Air, than 

Res hg the 
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the ſtrongeſt influences of the-moſt malevolent 
Planets; ſo allowing that che nature of the place 
renders the Air of Venice ſubje& to frequent alte- 
rations, yet nevertheleſs ic preſerves ic If with. 
out altering the quality. | 

However, to ſpeak truth, the Climate is not 
very agreeable in Winter, for as this City is eve- 

where open, ſo it is conſequently expoſed to 
al Winds; this ſeaſon is ſo cold and trouble- 
| ſome here, that | may ſay, as it is hotter here 
than it is at Par#, ſo one feels a more ſharper 
cold, but indeed it is not of ſuch long continu- 
ance; to which may be replied, that ic is not ſo 
eaſy to keep off the Cold here, as it is in ma- 
ny other places, for whatſoever Care one uſes 
in cloſing the Curtains of the Gondola, yet they 
can never be ſo cloſe asthe well fix*d Glaſlesof a 
Coach. 

Yet the pleaſure of Yerice in the Summer 
does amply recompence the inconveniencies of 
the Winter; for during the'greateſt Hears you 
are no ſooner in your Gondola, but you are ſure 
to enjoy upon the Canals, even at Noon-day, a 
moſt agreeable refreſhing Air : bur it is moſt 
commonly Two Hours before Sun ſet, that one 
begins to be ſcnſible of thoſe delightful Breezes 
that are yet infinitely more pleaſant in the Even- 
ing , at which time you enjoy_ the pleaſure of 
the Water without diſturbance, frequently meet- 
ing extraordinary good Voices, and upon the 
great Canal extraordinary fine Concerts of Mu- 
ſick, which the Gallants of the City have in 
Boats to Serenade the Ladies and Nuns who 
8ars much pleaſed with thele Diverſions. 
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They are fo extreamly fond here of theſe Nigh 
Concerts, that upon the leaft - notice of them» 


the great Canal is oftentimes not large enough 


for thoſe great number of Gondola's that come 
to partake of the Diverſion ; ' the liberty of 
the Night, and ſweetneſs "of the Air equally 
inſpires with deſire both Sexes to paſs away en- 
dſpabille the Evenings upon the Water : every 
one endeavours to avoid being known, ſo ' you 
find a mighty ſilence in the midft of this great 


concourſe, fully and quietly enjoying the plea- 


ſure of the Muſick, and the moſt agreeable De- 
lights of the, cool Breezes. th 


Of the . Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea and 
 Lagunes of Venice. 


I will finiſh" this firſt part with the obſer- 
vations IT have made upon the Ebbe and 
Flood, which are very conſiderable both in 
the Lagunes and City of Venice The Tide 
does regularly Ebbe and Flow Twice in 
Four and twenty Hours, which keeping the 


Water ever clean and clear in the Canals, - 


is one of. the greateſt conveniencies, and 
thoſe extraordinary advantages that Venice en- 
joys in Her . Situation, as likewiſe one of the 
moſt particular things worthy of a Stranger?s 
obſervation. ' 
There are two reaſons of admiration in the 
Ebbe and Flood of the Lagunes at Venice. The 
firſt is becauſe we have not thorougly penetrated 
into the general cauſes af the Sea's riling and 
CS falling 
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(73) 
falling ; the ſecond is, ſeeing thereis fearce any 
appearance of either Ebbe or Flood in the - 
whole Mediterranean and Adriatick Gulph, yet 
that of the Lagunes at Venice is very great, as - 
likewiſe regulated to certain times. 

I ſhall not amuſe my ſelf and the Reader by 
reporting the many extravagaht , opinions of fe. 
veral Authours, in relation. to the general cauſes 
of ſo extraordinary a matter. Some da only 
entertain the curioſity of their Readers with 
Fables, and others with fuch improbable and ab- 
ſtruſe reafons, as merit no conſideration here. 
Among the Philoſophers of the preſent Age, 
Galileas hath very ingeniouſlly attributed it to the. 
motion of the Earth, making it appear as a ne- 
coary conſequence 'to the reaſons. he alledges 
or It. | 
Not to detain my ſelf upon a matter that 
may be difficult to render apparent, I ſhall think 
it ſufficient to obſerve here that the Ebbe and 
Flood does anſwer exactly to the motion of the 
Moon, falling every day, like her, 5o Minutes 
later than the preceding; the Tides being higher 
in the new and full Moons, than in either of 
the other quarters, as alſo the ſame difference 
between the Equinodtial and Solftice; ir 1s 
much to be ſuppos'd that the Body and motion ' 
of the Moon are the real cauſes of the Ebbe and © 
Flood, as likewiſe thoſe many various accidents 
that attend them. _ 

As the Opinion of Monfieur Deſcartes is fa 
tisfattory with all the probability that can be 
defir'd, in reference to this Wonder that harh 
for ſo many Ages kept the World in SUP : 

fo 
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They are fo extreamly fond here of theſe Nigh' 
Concerts, that upon the leaft - notice of them» 
the great Canal is oftentimes not large enough 
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to partake of the Diverſion ;'' the liberty of 
the Night, and ſweetneſs 'of the Air equally 
inſpires with deſire both Sexes to paſs away en- 
ſtall the Evenings upon the Water : every 
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find a mighty ſilence in the midft of this great 
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falling ; the ſecond is, ſeeing thereis fearce any 
appearance of either Ebbe or Flood in the 
whole Mfditerranean and Adriatick Gulph, yet 
that of the Lagunes' at Venice 1s very great, as - 
likewiſe regulated to certain times. . 

I ſhall not amuſe my ſelf and the Reader by 
reporting the many extravagaht opinions of fe. 
veral Authours, in relation, to the general cauſes 
of ſo extraordinary a matter. Some do only 
entertain the curioſity of their Readers with 
Fables, and others with fuch improbable and ab- 
ſtruſe reafons, as merit no conſideration here. 
Among the Philofophers of the preſent Age, 
Galileas hath very ingeniouſly attributed it to the. 
motion of the Earth, making it appear as a ne- 
ny conſequence 'to the reaſons. he alledges 
or It. 

Not to detain my ſelf upon a matter that 
may be difficult to render apparent, I ſhall think 
it ſufficient to. obſerve here that the Ebbe and 
Flood does anſwer exactly to the motion'of the 
Moon, falling every day, like her, 5o Minutes 
later than the preceding; the Tides being higher 
in the new and full Moons, than in either of 
the other quarters, as alſo the ſame difference 
berween the EquinoRtial and Solftice; it is 
much to be ſuppos'd that the Body and motion ' 
of the Moon are the real cauſes of the Ebbe and 
Flood, as likewife thoſe many various accidents 
that attend them. — | 
As the Opinion of Monſieur Deſcartes is fa= 
tisfaftory with all the probability that can be 
deſir'd, in reference to this Wonder that hatch 
for ſo many Ages kept the World in A: : 
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{o it is reaſonable we ſhould admit it for the 
beſt, at leaſt until Reaſon or Experience ſhall 
make thoſe Diſcoveries that may afford our 
Judgments , more Natural and Senſible Argu- 
ments of the contrary : So allowing this to bethe 
_ general Cauſe of the Ebbes and Floods, , one 
may in Courſe come to the Reaſon of thoſe in 
the Lagunes at Penice, - 

It is impoſſible that the. Cauſe which pro- 
duceth the Flux and Reflux of the Ocean, 
ſhould have thoſe Effefts in that vaſt Maſle of 
Water without making any Impreflion upon 
thoſe of the Mediterranean; but the reaſon 
why it is not fo very apparent, muſt be atcri- 
buted to the manner of the Tides flowing in 
the Ocean, which is throughout that Sea be- 
tween the Tropicks and Poles, from the South to 
the North : Whereas the 1Mcditerrgnean lying 
conſiderably on this ſide the Tropick, andonly 
a fort of a great Canal from the Ez/# to the 
Weſt, and very ſmall of breadth in compariſon 
to the Ocean; fo it is not to be imagin'd that 
the Flux and Reflux can be very ſenſible there, 
as well becauſe this Sea is very narrow 
in breadth from North to South, as likewiſe by 
reaſon of the diſtant ſituation from the Line and 
Tropicks in which places the Flux hath the moſt 
conſiderable effets. . 

From hence it comes that the Tides make 
but a ſmall impreſſion upon the Mediterranean, 
which not being able to move 'the Waters, 
cauſeth in them only Currents in many places ; 
as may be obſerv'd in the Sea of Genoa, the 

Phare of Meſſina and ſeveral other Iſlands 'o 
| the 
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the Archipelago : But as the Adriatick Sea'is a 
 Gulph of the Medirarrenear, and the moſt Nor- . 
thern part of it, ſo conſequently the impreffion 
it ſuffers being neither interrupted or lope by 
ſuch Coaſts at the mouth of the Gulph, thac hin- 
ders its flowing in moſt other places, fo ic muſt 
indubitably. occaſion the Waters to fall in here, 
keeping their courſe along the Coaſts to the 
very utmoſt end of the Gulf, where being ſtopt, 
they muſt neceſſarily rife until they have attain» 

ed a moderate height. 
' This is exactly what is obſerv'd in this Sea, 
for upon the Coaſts of Calabria and the King- 
dom of Naples you can only remark a ſetting 
of the Water without any manner of Elevari- 
on ; but in the middle of the Gulph and at 
Ancona the Flood begins to be viſibly apparent, 
which becomes infinitely more ſenſible at Riminz, 
Ravenna, upon the Lido of Venice, and at Aqui- 
ka, which lies directly in the very bottom of 
the Gulph. _ | | 

'The Flux of the Ocean 1s greater - as it is di- 
| ſtant from the places where it begins, which 
is between the Two Tropicks, conſequently 
cauſing the Tides to be much higher upon the 
Northern than upon the Southern Coaſts ; fo the 
Tide of the Adriatick Gulph,making only a ſmall 
impreſſion in the beginning, by degrees ap- 
pears at the lower end of the Sea a very conſ1- 
derable Tide, and the more by reaſon this mo- 
tion ever. gainsnew force by its continuation. 

So I am at preſent to give my reaſon 
for the Tides being much higher in the Lagunes 
| and Canals of Fenice, than they are even in the 


Gulph 
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Gulph it felf. I: attribute it to the nature and 
diſpoſition of the Place, which I have already 
deſctib'd in the beginning of this part, ſhew- 
ing them to be Plains :that the Sea overflow?d 


when ſhe made thoſe Breaches in that Neck of 
Land which formerly denied her entrance : For 


thae-litthe the Flood isin the Sea,is by theſe natural 
Dikes which ſuſtain the ns and afterward 

mitting an open paſlage into: the Lagunes, 
"outuily increas'd; efpecially after having Salind 
thoſe Channels formerly mention'd; it: comes to 
be of ſo much conſideration, bymany reaſons more 
palpable than thoſe T have alledgd, that what 
15 not but little conſiderable in the Sea, occaſions 
of courſe a very conſiderable Flood in the La. 

WES. - ; k Ws: 

In ſhort there is Six hours Tide'of Flood, 
which being ſtopt by the Coaſts of Terra firma, 
it then commonly riſes to the heightof Four foot 
in the Canals of Yenice; fo takes its Courſe to 
the Sea through the Waters, being fallen by the 
Ebbe of the Gulph which affords it the requiſite 


means of returning in- the ſame ſpace of time, 


and through the fame places that the Flood 
brought it into the Lagunes. | 

One may in a Calm Seaſon at the Mouth 
of the Lido obſerve with much. pleaſure the 
making of the Tide; you fee of a ſudden, and 
from-time- to- time behold certain great Waves 
that mount themſelves above..the ſmooth ſurface 
of the Water, which after having for ſome time 
held a murmuring and 'impetuous :Courſe, do 
at length looſe themſelves in the Lagunes, at con- 
fiderabe diſtance fiom the place where they firſt 
3 | apear'd 
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appear'd. In this manner the Water is rad by 
the Flood; atid the Lagwnes Swell'd like a great 
Sea, whoſe Iſlands in the ' middle ſeem to be as 
many Sands and half drown*d Cities. 

At, or abour half Ebbe, you begln to feethe 
Lagmies lie'uncover'd of Wger, which then ſeern 


to be:about 'the City fo many fine Meadows, 


croſs which the Tide hath made feveral Canals 
for 'the diſcharge of the Waters, which are at 
all times deep enough for the greateſt Barque z to 
which purpoſe the moſt conſiderable of themare, 
as hath been obſerved, fet out with Piles by which 
they keep on their Way when the Lagunes are 
coverd, without any danger of running a- 
ground. 

It is nothing leſs particular than agreeable to 
behold the Canals of this City that ſeem to be 
ſo many Rivers, change the Courfe of their 
Stream every Sizz hours; which is more remark- 
able in the great Canals, but eſpecially in ſuch 
as are long, ſtraight, and whoſe extremities 
lie to the Sea; they receive the Water direaly 
without any circulat®n, which muſt always 
diminiſh ſomething of that Force, attending the 
potions of the Ebbe and Flood of theſe Tides. \ 

It is obſervable at Yerice that the Canals after 
the Winter Solſtice, and eſpcially in February are 
drain*d ſo very low, that they are frequently 
not able to make uſe of their Gondola's for ſe- 
veral Hours, between the times of Ebbe and 
Flood, excepting the great Canal, which by 
reaſon of the preat Curfatit there, both in the 
ebbing and flowing of the Tides, does always 
preſerve a ſufficient depth, without being ever 
Cleanſed 


( 8 ) 
cleanſed, which they are frequently oblig*d to 
do with extraordinary charges in the other Ca- 
nals of Yenice. | 

_ che blowing of the Syroc which is the 
South-eaſt Wind, the Tide flows ſo high as to 
cover with Water all the Keys of the City; the 
quarter from whence this Wind comes, does di- 
reftly anſwer the Situation of the Gulph, and fo 
mightily augments the ſtrength of the Tide, 
that the Sea did once overflow all the Streets 
and Places, and filPd with falt Water all the. 
Wells of Yenice. mn, | 
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| Of hy Foundation f the R -pabick of 
j Venice, and their Form of Govern- 
ment. 


The Firſt Riſe of \ Venice. 
is be H E Manner of Peopling the ſes of the = 


— : 


unes, and the Qualities of their firſt * 


FF are variouſly repreſented z 
Some _- them from the City of Yannes in 
A 3 Brits 
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Britany, by reaſon they were called: Yenet: in 
Ceſar's Commentaries; - others will have it that 
they were-Originally only Fiſhers : As if the 
beſt Provinces of 7taly, ſuch as thoſe are in the 
State of Penice,, could probably want Inhadi- 
rants; and that the "Advantagious Situation 
of theſe Iſlands was not likely to draw to them 
ſome” conſiderable Perſons, as.;well as ſo many 
Poor Eupitives in that Calamitous time, which 
furniſh& this Countrey with. Inhabitanrs.-* For 
my own part, I ſhall —_— my ſelf here to 
alſert my Opinion, as Þeing contented to fol- 
low the moſt probable ConjeQures, and ſuch 
which beſt ſhew us the true beginnings of the 
City and Repnblick of Yenzce. 


£ 


» 


After the Emperour Conſtantine-the Great had | 


remov'd the Sear of the Empire to Conſtantine 
ple, Ttely was afflicted with a long. continuance 
of mis-fortunes, and frequently harraſs'd with 
the Invaſions 'of the Bakwidn, In the Year 


407, the Goths under their King Radagaiſtus, o- | 
ver-run Ytaly, putting all to Fire and Sword. | 


The Neighbouring People to the Lagunes, found 


' their ſafeſt Prote&ion in thoſe Maritime. Iſlands, | 


In the moſt part of which Jſtes were only a few | 
Fiſher's Cottages. But after the Army com | 
manded by two Generals of the Emperour || 


Honorius, had defeated their enemy Radapaiſis, 


theſe Refugees return to their habitations upon || 


Terra firms, as not having made any conkde- 
rable Eſtabliſhment in the: little time they re- 
,mained in thoſe Iſlands of the Zygunes. * 


In the Year 413, the Incurſions of the Yeft- | 


goths under Alaric, and the horrible ravages they 
: , — committed 
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committed all over -Zaty, made theſe People be- 
take themſelves - to?' the SanAuary that * Pro- 
tected them Six Years before ; inſomuch theſe 
Iſllandsof the Lagunes' was this Second time the 
Ark that ſavedthem from the Inundation of thoſe 
Barbarians. But  Alarick remaining longer in 
Ttaly than Radagaiſtus, theſe People - begun to 
buil& Houſes.of Wood: and Reed 1n order to Ac- 
commodate- themſelves with ſome ſort of 'con- 
veniencles, 25 624 e# of | 

The :Paduans who were Lords of theſe Iflands 
of the: Lagunes had a Port at that of Rialto, 
where their River then "Terminated. They 
reſolv'd: ,upon '- making] 'this a conſiderable 
place,not only as an Aſylum, but likewiſe to Pro- 
te&-rheir Commerce at Sea ; To which purpoſe 
in the Year 421- The Senate of Padua ſent thi- 
ther three Conſuls and declar'd X:alto' a place of 
Refuge to all ſorts of. People ; which occaſioned 
it to be Peopled in a very little time, as'well by 
Perſons of all conditions that retired ' thither 
from the Terra firma, as by thoſe that were dif- 
pers'd in the other ſeveral Iflands of the' 79- 
gunes. | by 

The third Irruption of the Barbarians under 
Attila King, of the Huns, reduced [taly to a moſt 
miſerable condition. This ſcourge of the 
Almighty having ravag'd Germany, /taly and 
France, xeturn'd again hither in the. Year 453. 
adding to the Deſtruftion of Pavia, Milan, Pa- 
.dua, -and ſeveral other *great Towns, the Fa- 
.mousCity of Aquileia, which after a liege of three 
Years was at length conſtrain'd to fall under the 
mercyleſs hand of this cruel Egemy. * 

| ; AZ3 The 
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The miſerable remainders of ſo many Cities, 
compleated the inhabiting with all forts of 
People not only the Iſlands of Rsa/to, but like- 
wiſe all thoſe in the Zaguzes and near the ſides 
of the Sea, particularly the Lido of : Malamoco, 
there being no hopes left to theſe People of re- 
turning to their former habitations, they naw 
begun to lay thefoundations of what were to be 
their future abodes,fetching away the ſtones and 
Marble of the Demoliſhed Palaces upon Terra 
firma; to build themſelves'others more ſafe in 
theſe Iſlands; ſo in -about Fifty Years time both 
the People of Quality and thoſe of the lower 
Ranks were conveniently accommodated accord- 
ing to their Reſpetive Conditions. 

Padua having in the mean +time Eſtabliſhed 
her ſelf,and that theSenar perceiving theR alto to 
become conſiderable” throngh the Multitude of 
Inhabitants, ſend down Trzbunes to govern theſe 
People with more dighiity : Yet in ſome Hiſto- 
riesof theſe beginnings Iit.is obſerved, that ſuch 
who were moſt Powerful and Rich in theſe | 


Iſlands, were in proceſs of time acknowledg'd as 


ProteQors of the People, by Reaſon of the occa- | 
fion they had for thcir Aſſiſtance : in this man- * 
nereach Iſland bad their particular 7yibunes, who {| 
continuing to increaſe their Authority. either by | 
| Force or theVoJuntarySubmiſſions of the People, | 
they came in time to be the little Potentates of 
theſe very mutinousBodies. 07.7 | 
There are yer to be ſeen near-the Rzalto fome 
Fragments belonging to the ancient Family of 
the Badouave's, which is yet in being at Yenice, 
who from thole times unto the Election of th 


47 
firſt Doge, that is to ſay, for 305 Years, con- 
tinued themſelves SuccefſiveTribunes at the Kialto, 

In the Year 709 the Tribunes of the twelve 
Principal Iſlands of the Lagunes, Judging it Ne- 
ceſſary to enter into abetterMethod of governing 
theſe Iſlands that were ſo Extreamly Populous, 
thought fit ro compoſe a Republick and chooſe 
one amongſt them for chiet : But as they per- 


- ceiv'd they could not procecd in this manner, 


without prejudicing the Rights the City of Pg- 
dua had in theſe places to which they had re- 
ſorted for ſafety, ſo they icur Depury's to the 
Emperour who was Sovereign Lord of the Coun- 
trey, as likewiſe to Pope obs the fifth, to obtain 
Permiſſion of chooſing a Prince, to whom they 
gave the Name of Duke or Doge, 
This Circumſtance is obſerved by their own 
Hiſtorians, who have it, that after the Tr-bunes 
had obtain'd this grant, they met in Heraclea 
a City of the . Lagunzs, of which there remains 
only ſome Rnines near the place where the Ri- 
ver Piave diſcharges it ſeif into the Lagunes: there 
they Elected Pavl Luc Anafefte for their firſt 
Doge, in the Year 709 being two hundred 
eighty eight years after the proclaiming of the 
Rialto by the Paduans for a City of Refuge *' Yet,” 
although it ſeems that the Republick oi Yenice 
ſhould dentie her beginning from the day of this 
EleQtion, The Yeneti2ns do gevertheleis compute 
it from the Proclamation made at the Rialto the 
25th of March in the Year four hundred twenty 
and one,as we have already obſerved; and accord- 
ingly vpon that day doSolemnize theNartivity of 
the Republick, pretending their's hath three ſin- 
gular advantages over all other State, being 
4 found- 
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zounded in Freedom, with the Benefit of Chriſti- 
anity, and at the ſame time with that of France. 
 Unril this very time there was no Mention 
made of Penice, for as then there was no City of 
that Name; Heraclea was the firſt Seat of the 
Republick, and ſo continued until the Death of 
the third Doge, whom the People murthered for 
his cruelty, reſolving to have no more Princes, 
whoſe abſolute powers eaſily. degenerated into 
Tyranty ; This occaſioned an Interregnum of 
Five Years, during which the Republick was go- 
verned by the Eldeſt Knights annually EleQted. 
But the People growing weary of this ſort of 
Government, deſire for the future a Doge; who 
was Elected at the Lido of the old Aalamonco, bee 
ing half aL.cague farther intotheSea than the pre- 
ſent Malamoco, which former was totally ſwal- 
lowed up without leaving the leaſt Appearances 
where it had been. The Doges continued to 
reſide at Afdlamoco until Obelerio the - eleventh 
Prince of this Republick found himfelf oblig'd 


to abandon the Dogal Dignity, retiring to Pepin | | 


then Eſtabliſhed King of Lombardy by his Father 
Charles the great, who had deſtroyed the King - 
dom of the Lombards. | 

You find in the Annals of Venice that Pepiy 
was the Sovereign of all theſe provinces, in which 
quality the Republick payed him an Annual 
Tribute ; who then reſolving to viſit the Mari- 
time T/lands within the Jurisdiction of his De- 
meſne, bur beinz refugd entrance by the Doge 
Elected in the Room of Obelerio,, by rea- 
ſon of thoſe ſuſpicions he had of the 
Kings being Inſtigated, by the Counſel of 
Obelerio to diſturb the quiet of the Republick. 
ia 44 a. 
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Pepin irritated upon the refuſal , took Arms 
againſt theſe People, ruin*d: Heraciea, and went 
on the other ſide to Attack 'A7alamoco, then the 
Capital Iſland ;* But finding \it abandon'd . by 
the Dogeand all the Innabitants who, had ſaved' 
themſelves at theRalto,he refolv'd ro-go through 
with what he had begun, which was to Attack 
them by. Sea. , ny _ 
"The fame Annals add, That. Pejpre having 
embarqu'd his Forces upon Floats, to. traniport 
them by Night to theRza/ro, there role fo great a 
Tempeſt, thar it broke his Floats, and'drown'd 
moſt part of his Soldiers ; which bad-ucceſs' fo 
alter'd the Courage of the King, that he reſolv44 
to leave thoſe people in quiet - but deſiring to 
ſee the Rialto, was receiv'd there with fuch De- 
monſtrations of Joy, and fo many: Marks of 
Honour, that in a pure Sentjment of Aﬀection 
for thoſe People, he threw his Scepter into the 
Sea, with this Imprecation, Thus may they periſh 
who attempt the Peace of thrs Republick. | 
Nevertheleſs, the following matter of theſe 
Annals,and the Teſtimony of feveral Creditable 
Authors, do plainly prove that Pepin was re- 
ceived at theRsalto, rather as a generous Conque- 
Tour, than a Prince 11] tzeated by bad fortune, to 
whom the Republick would not have conſented 
after the loſs of his Army, what they had obſt- 
nately refuſed when he was in a condition of 
getting it by force : In ſhort, the King Exercis'd 
all Acts of Sovercignty, leaving ſeveral marks 
of liberality to che Doge and Publick, as like- 
wiſe diſcharging the Republick of the Tribute 
they annually payed him, and PÞreſented them 
| with 
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with five Miles of extent on Terra firma againſt 
the Lagunes, with ample liberty of Trafficking 
both by Sea and by Land. 

It is moreover ſaid that Pep obſerving the 
Doge to wear no External mark of dignity, 
took off one of the Sleeves of his Veſt, and put 
It upon theDoge's Head in the form of a Bonnet ; 
from whence comes the Original of the Ducal 
Horn, ſo Named from the pointed end of this 
Sleeve upon his head ; It was then that Yenuice 
received the firſt time, this appellation, for Pe- 
pin would have the Ile of Rialto, with the other 
Neighbouring lands, to bear the Name of Ye- 
ice, which was then that of the whole Neigh- 
bourtng province to the Lagunes, and that the 
Rialto fhonld be frem thence forwards the reſi- 
_ of the Doges and Senate of the Repub- 

ck; 
| Theſe were the beginnings and firſt Pro- 
greſles of the Republick of Yexice, who acknow- 
ledgeth her Principal Eſtabliſhment and firft 
Grandeur, to be owing to the magnanimity and 
generous Condatt of a. French King. 


Of the ſeveral forms of Government 


that were at Venice. 


' {re hath been ſaid, it may be obſerved that. 

429 thisRepublick was ſubje& during her Infan- 

cy to many changes,and ſeveral} methods. of Go- 

vernment ; for if ws reckoa from the nin | 
| \ 0 


of 'the Year 421 they were the Couſuls of Padua 
who Govern d this State:The Power of the Tr1- 
bunes continued without Interruption near npon 
300 Years: The Doges Reign'd after them with 
an abſolute Power for ſeveral Apes : Yet before 
the Government arrived to that Degree of Per- 
fetion 1n Policy they now have, there happen'd 
vader the Doges ſeveral conſiderable changes, 
which 1 ſhall obſerve in this Relation. 
_ Fromthe firſt Eleftzan.made in the Year 700, 
at Heraclea of Paul Lucis Anafeſte,- until that of 
Sebaſtian Ziam, the'Doges reign'd with an abſo- 
mate Authority, the PeopleeleQting him by their 
Acclamations whom they Judg'd moſt worthy 
of the Dopal dignity, who Atted as Monarch, 
for he was Maſter of his own Council, nor ac- 
countable to any bedy for his Adminiſtration ; 
in ſhort, hehad a deſpotick Power both in Peace 
and War: The Hiſtory of Penice gives us the 
Examples of ſeveral Doges that made their Bro- 
thers, or their Children, to be elected for their 
Collegues and Succeſlours, _ 
' But the Sovereign Authority, of the Prince 
having oftentimes expos'd the State tq many 
dangerous accidents, and the Tumultuaty Ele- : 
Ctions of the People frequently ending with the 
greateſt Inconveniencies; The Principal Citi- 
Zens met together upon the Death of their _ 
Prince Yitel Micheli, to conſult how they mighr 
prevent thoſe diſorders before they proceeded 
to the election of a new Doge, and accordingly 
choſe eleven Perſons of Probiry, who retiring 
into the Church of Saint Mark, elcited Sebaſtian 
Ziqni; Ayd to take for the future from the m—_ 
$ , - » p . 
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ple the right they had of chooſing the Dope; as 
likewiſe at the ſame time to moderate the great 
Authority of the Prince, they eſtabliſhed an In- 
dependant Council, from which ſhould be 
drawn by EleQtion the Electors. of the Doge. 
_ An alteration of this conſequence that eſta- 
bliſhed an intire new method of: Government, 
would without diſpute have' caus'd a Revolution 
in the State, but they found an. expedient that 
pleas'd the People, which: was to allow them in 
exchange the liberty of Nominating Twelve 
Tribuxes, who ſhould have Power of oppoting the 
Ordinances of the Prince, which ſhould be of no 
validity if they were not approv'd by: them; re- 
' ſolving in this.to follow the Example of the Anz 
ciegt Government of Rome. Their Tribunes,who 
were two in each of the Six Wards of the City, 
had moreover a right of chooſing every Year 
upon the Feaſt of Saint, Michael, Forty ſuch Per- 
ſons as they judg'd proper in each Ward or 
Quarter, to Compoſe the great Council they 
then eſtabliſh'd, conſiſting of Two Hundred and 
Forty Citizens impartially choſen, and withour 
diftinttion in all the different Eſtates, to wir, 
the Nobility, Cinzens and Tradeſmen ; as this 
Council was to be renewed every Year. {o every 
one was to. be of it in his turn, or at leaſt had 
the right of pretending to it. 
This method of Government continued a 
Hundred and Seventeen Years unto the Year 
. 1289; At which time the Doge Peter Gradempue, 
took upon him the 1ntire alteration of, the form 
of. this Republick, and to eſtabliſh a perfect 
Ariſtocracy, in fixing the great Council for ever 
| £9 
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t© a 'certain Number and their: Deſcendants, 
who taking upon themſelves for the future the 

whole Cognizance of all matters of State, were: 
to have the Sovereign Adminiſtration excluſive 

ro all the other Families. 

"Whether thisDoge was deſirous to aboliſh De- 
witretical government. out of a good Intention 
to the welfare of his Country, or by a more ſe- 
cret paſſion of being reveng'd on theſe Fami- 
lies that oppoſed his EleQion, is uncertain ; but 
he paſſ*d a Decree in the'Conncil 
of * Forty, ' which Ordered, - *-4 Soverargn 
That all ſuch who bad compos*d the ca r of Forty 
Great Cottacil for the Four preceed-"" Hſe 21. 
ing Years , fhould be balletted 111 | 
this G bamber : and thoſe who had. Twelve Ray 
rable Balls , ſhould be, with their Deſcendants, 
admitted to the Great Council for ever. He can- 
ſed this Decree to be Regiſtred, and took his 
Meaſures ſo well that he excluded all ſuch as 
were diſaffected to him. 

However, unjuſt and unequal this proceeding 
ſeems to be- in' regard of ſeveral conſiderable 
Families, yet the Republick owes to it the eſta- , 
bliſhment of the pertecteſt Government that e- 
ver was, and which happily continues. to this 
very time : It is Nevertheleſs to' be ſuppoſed 

that ſuch a change was not made without occa- 
ſioning great- troubles in the Republick ; but 
they were ſoon quaſht'd by puniſhing of 'the 
"Weak, and Satisfying of the more Powerful; 
-with ſuch Privileges as exempted them from 
the Number of the excluded. 


? 
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Several Noble Families that did not then fore- 
ſee the mighty conſequence of this excluſion, 
yet irritated to ſee ſuch preferr'd before them as 
were their Inferiors, did however detain them- 
ſelves from diſcovering their Reſeatments, as 
poſſibly nor thinking that by this Eſtabliſhment, 
which is called, Il ſerrar del Conjigho, the Fami- 
lies which Composd it ſhould mount to thoſe 
high Degrees of Preferment as for- ever to re- 
mainMaſters and they the Subjects to be abſolute- 
ly govern*d by them for-the future, who were 
only to have for their ſhare a paſſive and blind 
obedience. 

But Bagamonte Trepolo, Chief of one of the 
firſt and Ancienteſt Families of the Republick, 
Joyn'd by the Quirini, and fome other IlNuſtri. 
ous Families, animated by the hatred they had 
to the perſon of the Doge Gradenica, as likewiſc- 
incenſed againſt thoſe Novelties he mace in the 
State, entered into a Bloody Confederacy, to 
free themſelves by Aſſaſlinating the * Doge 

s and all his Party ; but this Chief, 
5;  acdbys "he with ſeveral of his Contederates, 
Council of Ten, PeTiſhe1 in the attempt, which 

gave occaſion to thoſe New Regu- 
lations, that have maintain'd and will preſerve 
this Governmeat for the future, in that Vigour 
and Union we behold it at preſear. 

Before we enter into the, particulars of the 
Government of this Republick, it will be pro- 
per to fay ſomething of thoſe who are the Ma- 
ſers z That is, of the Yenetian Gentry, after- 
wards of the Citizens of Fenice, and the Nobilt- 


ty of terra firms ; for through an admirable wet 
orat- 
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ordination, they have all of them ſome part in 
the Government of the State. 


a —. ————_ 
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Of the Antiquity of the Venetian 
Nobility. 


THE Fenetian Gentry pretend themſelves to 
be of a more ancient deſcent, than any 0- 
ther Nobility in Europe ; Some of theſe Nobles 
that were never beyond their Lagunes, do ima- 
gine there is no difference between a Noble Ye- 
nettan and a Sovereign Prince : But not tocn- 
gage my ſelf with theſe Ridiculons fancies, 1} 
ought to ſay before I enter into the Particulars 
of the Fenetian Nobility, that it is true accord- _ 
ing to the ſentiments of the moſt experienced 
Genealogiſts, that it is very difficult,not to ſay im. 
poſſible, for particular families to produce Au- 
thentick As of their Nobility for above Six 
Hundred Years, eſpecially to prove exaQly 3 
higher line of deſcendance, a. 

- Whether this difficulty proceeds from thelit- 
tle care of thoſe who preceeded vs, or that the 
great Revolutions to which all States arc liable, 
by confounding the order of things, may not 
have been the occaſion of it, or laſtly, that our 
Families not being diſtinguiſh'd by Names, a- 
boye tboſe times, are the real cauſe of diſabling 
us from penetrating into the obſcuricy it hath 
drovghtinto this part of Z5ſtory, 1do mantain - 

That none of theſe Reaſons are yalid, in regard p- 
| the .: 
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the ancient Families of Yenice ; there being thoſe 
that have indubicable proofs of an Antiquity not 
only equal, bat likewiſe which are before the 
time of the firſt .Foundation of this Republick. 
The truth of this will admit of no ObjeQion, 
if we obſerve that the Falters and Candians with 
ſeveral otherNoblePaduans that were ſent by the 
Senat as the firſt Conſuls to the Rialto ; and that 
the Tribunes who govern'd afterwards theſe 
. Ilands-for three Centurys together, were Per- 
ons of quality Powerful both in Effeats and Cre- 
dit,as the Badouarre's at theRzelto;ſo if theFamilies 
that bear theſe Names at preſent in Venice, are 
Tteally deſcended from thoſe who were formerly 
there diſtinguiſh'd by them ; it muſt be granted 
_ that the antiquity of this Nobility, goes much 
heyondthoſe Limits the Genealogsſts preſcribe, 
The proofs that may be .deduc'd for the con- 
Linuation of theſe Families without any. Inter- 
ruption, appear ſo much more Authentick, as 
they .are Eſtabliſh'd upon ſuch aAts that are no 
ways liable to any manner of Falſification - They 
being taken partly from the Hiſtory of Venice, 
which is the leſs to be SuſpeQed. of Corruption 
in regard to the Antiquity of the Nobility, by 
Reaſon theH/torian had no defign in promoting 
Ito .: | | 
... The firſt of theſe proofs is, that there never 
happen'd at Venice any of thoſe Revolutions that 
by Wars, Sciges and Burnings deſtroyed the Me- 
mory, of things, or that at leaft have troubled 
.the order and confounded the: knowledge 'of 
matters ; neither hath there becn thoſe ſorts 6f 
Interruptions and Sappoſitions, whick —— 
| OTNCDr 
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other Countries inſenſibly disjointed the deſcents 


of Families which even hinder us at preſent from 
attaining the True Knowledge of them. 

The Second and {trongeſt of all: the proofs to 
be alledg*d, is taken from the ſame Hiſtory, 
where we find the Names of the Noble YVeneti- 
ans T0 be aiways certain, as never aſſuming the 
Names of either Tiles or Drgnines, which they 
uſually do in France, The ſame Cuſtom is yer 
inviotably obſerved at Yenice, and as one of the 
Fundamental Laws of the State. So their Pro- 
per Names have remain*'d the ſame art all times, 
of which may be made ſeveral Inſtances beyond: 
all manner of Contradifion. 

The Family of the Badenarres having given 
Tribunes to the Iſle of R:alto, for Three Hundred 
Years together, as hath been already ſaid, rhe 
laſt of thoſe Tribunes was one of the Twelve 
EleQors of the firſt Doge ; and the firſt Doge 
Elected at Venice, was one of that Family, who 
afterwards continued Doges from Father to Sort 
for fix or ſeven Deſcents, inſomuch that they 
miſs'd bur little of continuing that Dignity 
down to their Poſterity. 

Since which time we may ſee for Eight Hun- 
dred Years, ſeveral long Deſcendancys in the 
Hiſtory of Yenice, where the Sons are never 0- 
---»_ called than by the Names of their Fa- 
thers. 

I might alledg for the laſt Inſtance, as not be- 
ing of ſmall Importance, to prove the Verity 
of this Afſertion, That their Anqient Houſes ba- 
vmg been alwvys within the City of | Venice, ſo they 
bave in all times _ Dy for what they 

| are 
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are at preſent, notwithſtanding that Towneſs to 
which ſome are reduc'd ;, yet it never did deprive 
them of that Confideration their Antiquity gives 
. them, The other Illuſtrious Families, whoſe 
Glory 1s not leſs intereſted to prevent the uſur- 
pations of a falſe Nobility, than to ſee thoſe ex- 
tinguiſh that have the right of antiquity, al- 
ways glve place, and {ill continue to ſhew them 
that honour. 


= — 


Of the firſt Order of the Venetian 
Nobility. 


© HE firft Order of the Yenetian Nobility, 
conſiſts in thoſe twelve Families that were 
the twelve EleQors of the firſt Doge of this 
Republick, which have wonderfully preſerv*d 
themſelves unto this inſtant 3 in which lengeh 
of time, many other great Houſes are intirel y 
extinguiſh'a : Thoſe twelve Families which 
they called EleCtoral are Contarini, Moroſoni, 
Badouari, Tripol, Micbeli, Sanudj, Gradenight, 
Memmi, Falieri, Dandali, Polani, &» Barozzi. 
Nevertheleſs, this antiquity is of no advan- 
| tage to them, excepting a general conſiderati- 
on, which may occaſion them to be preferr©d 
before others in either Employments or Alli- 
ances, provided that their merits be anſwer- 
able to their birth ; through which means ſeve- 
ral of theſe Ancient Families have particularly 
rais'd chem{lves of late, for the new _— 
| create 
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created by Moriey, have not been able to find a 
ſhorter way, or a more Honourable method of 
eſtabliſhing themſelves, as likewiſe to come into 
Reputation, than by purchaſing the Alliance of 
the Ancient Nobles. 

T hoſe of theſe great Houies which have pre- 
{rrv'd themſelves in the higheſt conſideration, 
npon the account of their great Riches and Alli- 
ances, are the Contarini and the Aforoſtni; It ts 
the common Opinion that the firſt were Couats 
of the Rhine, before they ſertled here, which is 
now ſomething more than [ welve Handred ' 
Years ; Yet they have no other Proofs of this 
| Original, than the pretended Etymology of 
| their Name : This Houſe increas'd to ſuch a 
degree, that it 1s divided ar leaſt into Fifry ſeve- 
ral Branches; neither 1s there any in the. Re-' 
publick that Counts a greater Number of Heads 
in the Great Council, and conſequently can make 
a more Powerful Faction. | 
. That of Morofini is likewiſe one of themoſt 

numerous,and moſt conſiderable for the ſameRea- 
ſons; after theſe two Families follow the Badou- 
ari, the Tripoli, Michels, Gradenight and the Sanu- 
4, which yet continue to be of great conſidera- 
Lion in this State ; The Memmi, Faliert & Dan- 
dels, are neither Rich in Effe&ts, or Powerful by 
their Parties ; the Polans & Barozzi, live in ob- 
ſecurity, rather through the defect of their me- 
rits, than by the want of Riches, which they 
might ſufficiently find in the more Powertul Fa- 
milies of the New Nobility, if they could but 
diſtinguiſh themſelves fit to be- rais*d by ſuch 
Allauces. 


. 
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|Next to theſe Twelve Electoral Houſes, there 
are {our Families that: do not yield much in an- 
tiquity to them, for chey are eſtabliſhed upon 
the moſt Authentick Records, which were fign- 
ed in the Year 809. upon a Contra&t made be- 
tween the Abbey of St. George Major, and the 
' before-mention'd Twelve Houſes, for which 
Reaſon the firſt are called the Twelve Apoltles, 
and the others the four Evangehliſts ; They are 
tne Tuſtiniam, Cornari, Bragadini, and the Bembi, 
The Cornar: and Juſtimani, have maintain*d 
themſelves in a much greater Figure than the o- 
thers ; the firſt hath had Alliances with Crown'd 
, Heads; it was moreover a Daughter of this 
Houſe Married to the laſt King of Cyprus, that 
brought this Kingdom to the Republick, which 
they poſſeſs'd until the conqueſt of it, by A44ſta- 
pha Baſſa, General to the Emperor Zelim. The 
Fuſtiniani are reckon'd at Fenice to be of theBlood 
of the Emperors of Conſtantinople, for which 
Reaſon they bear the Spread Eagle as their Arms. 
The Annals of Venice do mention a very aduvanta- 

geous Paſſase to this Houſe. | 
The Republick having juſt Reaſons of re- 
ſentments againſt the Emperour, who did ill 
by the Yenetian Merchants Trading into the 
Levant, they made War with him at Conſtanii- 
neple, under the Doge Nidal Micheli, about the 
Year 1156, All of the Family of Zuſizniani,em- 
bark'd upon this Fleet of a Hundred Ships, 
which the Republick fitted out to Sea in ſo ma- 
ny Days, to go and revenge themſelves for the 
wrongs they pretended were done them by the 
Gr-eks, in depriving them of their goods, as 
| _ likewiſe 
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likewiſe of their Right to the ſucceſſion of the 
Empire. 

After the conqueſt of the Kingdom of MNepe- 
pout,, this Army was ruin'd before Conſtantinople 
through Miſery and Sickneſs, but more eſpeci- 
ally by reaſon of the Waters which the Empes 
rour Emmanuel caus'd to be Poiſoned. All ihe 
Fuſtimani dyed in this expedition, but the 
Doge 4Miicheli, being, deiirous to re-eſtabliſh {o 
Noble a Family, obtained to this Purpoſe a 
Commiſſion from the Pope, to take from a 
Convent, Brother Nz:colas Zuftinzani, of the or- 
der of Saint Benedief, to whem he gave his 
Daughter in Marriage ; from whence are iſſued 
all thoſe of this Houſe, who continne to make a 
very conſiderable Figure in this Republick ; 
But the good Monk having had ſeveral Children 
rerurn'd co his Monaſtery to follow rhe courſe of 
life he was in before his Marriage. 

They do likewiſe comprehendwir! in the firſt 
order of Novility,cight more Houſes, which with 
the other fonr make twelve, whoſe Antiquity is in 
a manner Parallel to thoſe of the firſt twelve, in 
that long before the Serrar del Conſzpino,they were 
conſiderable, and particularly the Quirini, Delfi- 
m1 Soranſs, the Zorzi and the Marcell, which do 
yet diſtingviſh themf#Ives in the Republick ; 
the others are fallen from- their former luſtre, 
- through extream Poverty, to which they are 
reduced. 

After the General Tiepolo, had intirely de- 
ſtroyed the City of Acria in Syria, for having ſe- 
veral times revolted againſt the Republick who 
conquered it ; Several Illuſtrious Houſes of that 
. City retired to Yenice, where they maintain'd 
b 3 them- 
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themſelves in a more than ordinary Repitation, 
before the eſtabliſhment of the great Council, 
in which they had Seſſion, and are received at 
preſent among the Nobility of the firſt Ex- 
traction. | 


vas TRAY 


_ Of the Second Order of the Venetian 
Nobility. 


H E Serrar del Configlio, of the Doge Gra- 
denigo, by Perpetuating the Government 
of the Republick, in thoſe Families only thar 
have ſince Compos'd it, did at the ſame time 
render them all Noble who were of it ; the ſe- 
cond order of the Venetian Nobility is Compos'd 
out of thoſe Nobles, as have no Ancienter Ti- 
tle than the Eſtabliſhment of the Great:Coun- 
cil, and who are inſerted from that time in 
the Golden Book, that is, the Catalogue they 
then began to make of all the Families of the 
Penetian Nobility ; which being now four Hun- 
dred Years ſince the firſt ſettlement of the Ca- 
talogue, occaſions this Nobility to - be much 
eſteemed, more eſpecially ſince the urgencies of 
the State have obliged them to a farther aug- 
mentation upon two ſeveral occaſions. 
| Of the great Number of Families that were 
upon this change united to the Body of rhe No- 
bility, there are yet above Fourſcore in Being; 
of which the moſt conſiderable are the _—_—_ : 
as OY ng ; 
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bj, a Family that is Rich, Numerous and Illu- 


ſtrious for the great Men ſhe hath given ro the 
State, the Capelz, Foſcarini, Foſcari, Grimani, Grit- 
tt, Gouſſont, Loredani, Donats, Maltierri, Nani, 
Pifari, Piſany, Priuli, Ruzzinm, Sagred:, YVaheri, 


Penteri, the Baſadonna and tome others, moſt of. 


which have given Doge's to the Republick, and 
have yet very conſiderable Intereſts through the 
great Number of Votes they make in the 
Council. 

In this ſecond degree of Nobility, are rec- 
koned Thirty Families that were admitted in 
1380, Ninety one Years after the Serrar del 


Con/3glio; they were received at the ending of _ 


the War with the Genoue/es, during which theſe 
Thirty Families of Citizens and Burgers, of ſun- 
dry Profeſſions,did aſſiſt the Republick with ſuch 
conſiderable Summs, that the Senate Judg'd 
them worthy of an equal Acknowledgment. 

There are now Eleven of theſe 'Fhirty Fami- 
lies extin@, and of thoſe which remain only the 
Trewiſam, Yendramini, Reniere, the Juſt: & Paſ- 
qguilighi, do diſtinguiſh themſelves in this great 
Body of Nobility. | 


_——— RA 


ye 
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of the Third Order of Venetian 
Nobility. 
N this Order is comprehended Fourſcore Fa- 


milies, that purchas'd their Nobility at one 
Hundred Thouſand Ducats each, after the Re- 


Bb4  _  publick,? 
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publick had Exhauſted her Coffers m the late 
War of Candia ; at this juncture the Senate 
made no diltin&ion among the Perſons that of- 
fered themſelves, that is, from the Gentleman of 
Terra firma to the Handicraftſman, all were ad- 
mitted who bid with ready Money ; Notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe Memorials that were upon this 
occaſion preſented to the Pregadi, were jultly 
worthy of ſome conſideration. 

Some of theſe Families maintain the'dignity 
as it ought to be, others have brought them- 
ſelves into Inconveniencies and almoſt ruin'd to 
get to this Greatneſs ; Here follows ſome that 
are at preſent moſt conſiderable for their Rich- 
_esand Alliances. _ | | 

The Labbia's Gentlemen of Florence followed 
Merchandizing at Venice, without any Deroga- 
tion to their Quality ; according to the Privi- 

leges of 'the Florentine Nobility, They make 
_ themſelves to be Originally come from Avignion; 
They are vaſtly Rich, and have built a very 
Noble Palace at Venice, where they have contra- 
Qed the Alliances of the moſt powerful Hon- 
ſes. 

The /tdemans are Originally Germans : Their 
Father was ſo Rich that he bought the Nobility, 
made his Brother Cardinal, - and ſeveral confi- 
derable Purchaſes in the State of the Republick, 
as likewiſe of ſeveral Baronys and Lordſhips in 
the Hereditary Provinces of the Emperor. The 


| * common Opinion is, that he got all he had out 


of the Quick-ſfilver Mines he was concern- 
_edin: bur ſuch as have more narrowly Exami- 
ned from whence thoſe mighty Treaſures, came, 

| | do 
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do ſay, that he inherited them of his Fa- 
ther, who being Warehouſe-Keeper in the 
German Warehouſe at Venice, and coming after- 
wards to be the Houſekeeper in the time of the 
Plague, that ſwept away moſt of the Richeſt 
Merchants of this Nation, he then took the 
Advantage of the Opportunity, made the moſt 
of their Goods, and became Rich in a' ſmall 
time. | 

The Ottobonz, a Family of a great Chancellor 
of the Republick, are in conſideration here, up- 
on the Account of the Cardinal of that Name, 
and Brother: to him who purchaſed the Nobi- 
lity, | 

The Zanabis Merchants of Yerona, but Ori- 
ginally of. Avignon, are eſteem'd to be worth 
above an Hundred T houſand Ducats per an- 
num. ar 
* The Fini have yery Conſiderable Riches : he 
that purchas'd his Nobility, made - himfelf by 
the ſame means, Procurator of St. Mark. He 
was ſo Able « Lawyer, that in all Debates 
he even brought the Senate to his Opinion - 
 andif he had Lived, he would have ſtood fair 
to be Doge, which had been what was never be- 
fore known. | 

'The Family of the Manins are Gentlemgn of 
Trivoli, who do in this come even with the Fins : 
for their Chief is yet alive, made himſelf by 
his Money, Procurator of St. Mark, which Evi- 
_ Gently ſhew the Mighty Riches of theſe Fami- 
' Hes, who have reſerved very Conſiderable Re- 
venues, and yet purchaſed Two great Dignities 
at the moſt ExcefſiveRates, and that bring them 
in nothing. The 
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'The Gambara Gentlemen of Broſc:a, are con- 
fder'd and well Allied at Penice. The Young 
Cornaro, Son of the Procurator of that Name 
and Branch from which deſcended the laſt Queen 
of Cyprus, is only a Gentleman of Yenice, by 
dint of Money ; his Father being oblig*d to pur- 
chaſe the Nobility for him and. his Siſters, be- 
cauſe he had them by a Daughter of a Gondolter ; 
for Notwithſtanding he Married her after- 
wards, yet the Laws of the State do not eſteem 
ſuch ifſue to be Noble, as ſhall be obſerved in - 
the proper place. | 

From the ſame Marriage came Helen Cornaro, 
who was regarded as a Prodigy at Fence, for 
her great knowledge of Languages, and her 
Intimacy . with the Sciences, ſhe was moreover 
eſteem'd to be a moſt admirable Example of 
Solid Vertue. 

The Marquis Fonſeca, was a Rich Portugeeſe 
Merchant, who lent very great Summs to the 
King of Spain, during the late Revolutions of 
Maples, and was afterwards recompenc'd with a 
Marquiſat in that Kingdom ; He was a Banguier 
at Yenice, when he bought the Nobility ; his 
Admiſſion was much oppoſed, not only for his 
being too openly in the Intereſts of Spain, but 
likewiſe becauſe he could not produce the Copy 
of the Regiſter of his Baptiſm, but being Mar- 
quis de Fonſeca, Rich and a very Honeſt Man, 
he paſ'd at laſt; he fince Contra&ed the Allian- 
ces of the beſt Families in the Republick, and 
continues to make the Remittances of ſach 
Summs as are ſent from Spain to Germany, and 
from Naples to Milan, for the Service of that 
Erown. | This 
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This third order of Nobility, are not as yet 
employed in the great Charges of the Repub- 
lick; for the Nobility of Ancient Extraction 
have in all occaſions the preference to them ; but 
ſeeing the urgencies of theStatedo not afford them 
an opportunity of getting thoſe great Summs of 
Money they uſually acquir'd before the end of 
the laſt War, thoſe of merit in theſe Families, 
will not be long before they aſpire ro the 
Diznities of State. 


a —_— 
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Of ſuch as have been made Noble by 


their merits. 


F the Republick hath ſullied in ſome manner 

" the Body of Yenetian Nobility, by admit- 
ting into this Illuſtrions Society, ſuch improper 
Members as ſome of thoſe are which Compoſe 
the third degree, yet they have very much ad- 
vanc'd that Dignity in Aſſociating with them 
ſome Crown'd Heads, a great many Sovereign 
Princes, and ſeveral very Illuſtrious Fami- 
lies, both of France and Jtaly. One may 
almoſt ſay, the Republick hath acquir'd as 
much Glory as they could defjre, that is, by 
making ſeveral great Princes, Citizens of 
Venice, as likewiſe that they have en- 
gag'd into,their Intereſts the moſt Powerful 
Houſes, recompencing ſome of them as were 
Subje& to the Republick, and that ran 
__ tem 
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them the moſt Important Services; or who lying 
upon their Frontiers have enlarg'd the Limits of 
| the State, by the gifts they made them of the 
places they poſleſt. 

They are this ſort of Nobility which I de- 
 fign to comprehend in the fourth order, at the 
head whereof Marches the Houſe of Valois, 
in the Perſon of Henry the third King of France 
and Poland,who was preſent at the Great Council, 
where he was received by the Unanimous con- 
ſent of all the Voices : The Houſe of Boure 
bon hath done the Republick the ſame Honour ; 
Henry the great being pleasd to give the Se- 
nat of Yenice this mark of his particular A- 
feation, in acknowledgment that they were 
the firſt who declared in his Favour, and that 
Supplied him with very conſtderable Summs in 
his preſſing Neceſſities ; Notwithſtanding the 
Honour this Great Prince ſhew'd to the Fen: - 
tian. Nobiltty, yet there were ſome. balls found 
in Oppoſition to his Admiſſion. 

Almoſt all the Houſes of the Princes of [taly, 
have heen deſirous of being Members of the 
Venetian Nobility. Thoſe ot all the Nephews of 
the Popes from Jnnozent the VIIIth, have been 
received out of a particular mark of eſteem, 
that the Republick hath veen pleas'd to give the 
kindred of the Soveraign Pontife ; thoſe of Foge- 
uſe, Richelieuy Maxyarin and all thoſe that have 
arriv'd to great Eminences have courted and 
obtained this Honour either by Favour or the 
Summes they gave : Notwithſtanding that by 
particular Law,the Children of the Nobility are 
eſteem tobe fallen from cheir Privileges, when 
they 
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they are not inſerted into the Golden Book, - in 
the Term preſcribed by that Law ; yet this 
ſort of Nobility are not Subject to that Rigour, 
- by Reaſon Weir Reſidence is not within the 
State ; ſo al? ſuch as are of it, may when they 
are at Venice, take the Yet, enter and ballot in 
the great Council. 

The. Pio's, Malateſte's and Bentivoglio's are 
the Principal private Families of 7taly, to which 
the Republick hath preſented the Yenetian Noks- 
lity : The Martiningue's and the Colalte's both 
Powerful Lords, one in the Country of Breſcia, 
and tie other in the Marches of Trewviſano, are 
two Houſes which the Republick have for their 
Merits joined to the Body of the Mobility, 
by Reaſon of the great Credir they have in theſe 
Provinces, Which are SubjeCts of the State ; but 
theſe - Lords live at home without concerning 
rhemſclves with the Affairs of the Republick, 

The Bennons and Savorniani who for their 
Merits were received into the order of Nobility 
live at Penice, they wear the Feſt, enter into the 
Council and are engaged in the intereſts of the 
Republick ;, the firſt gave them formerly the City 
of Crema, of which they were Lords ; the lat- 
ter were very Powerful in Frivolz , they gave 
the ſtate divers Fortereſles, which are at preſent 
Garriſon'd Frontiers againſt the Emperour. 
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Of the Venetian Citizens. 


T Hey mean by the word Citizes, at Venice, 
all the good Families of Fenetian Citizens, 
compoling the Second State between the Nobi- 
lity and People. 1 do-place here the Citizens be- 
fore the Nohi/ty of Terra Firma, becauſe this 
Body hath a greater Affinity with the Govern= 
ment of the Fepublick, than the Nobilary of the 
Country and City's of the State z yer among this 
Gentry there is a conſiderableNumber tnat would 
not yield in either Birth or Riches to the beſt 
Houſes of Venice, it they lived without the do- 
' Minions of the Kepublick. | 
There are two diſtin&ions in the Penetian Ci- 
tizens; the firſt are originally Citizens by Birth, 
being deſcended from theſe Families, which be- 
fore the Eſtabliſhment of the Great Council, had 
the ſame ſhare in the Government that the Ye- 
netian Nobility now have alone, who did remain 
in the order of Citizens by their misfortune of 
being excluded the Great Council upon the new 
Inſtitution of the Doge Gradenigo - In another 
form of Government, ſeveral Families of theſe 
ancient Citizens, may yalue themfelves as the 
better ſort of Gentry ; for there are ſeveral of 
them, which have the ſame name and bear the 
ſame Arms, with the Noble Fenctrans of the 
arſt Order, 


| The 
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The ſccond Order of Citizens 15 compos'd of 
ſuch as have either by their Merits or Money 
obrain'd this place in the Republick ; both of 
them enjoy the ſame Privileges ; they may 
wear the Yeſt as well as the Noble, enter into the 
charges and Employs that the Republick hath 
deſign'd to the Citizens; who being upon Ter- 
ra Eirma are by their quality of Venetian Giti- 
zens equal to the Nebility of the Country, ena- 
bling them to enter with this Nobzlity into the 
Councils of Cities ; Theſe in return enjoy ac 
Penice the ſame Privileges of Crtizens ; but the 
greateſt parc of them do not eſteem themſelves 
much Inferior to the Noble Yexettans, Infioutc- 
ly counting below their quality all the priv:- 
leges of that Order in the Czty, in whick are 
likewiſe comprehended the Phyſicians, Lawyers, 
Merchants, the Manufatturers of Gold and Silver 
Silks, and the makers of Glaſs at Mouran, wi 
pretend themſelyes to be elevated to the Cc- 
gree of Nobiluy by Hexry the third. | 

The Republick doth much honour or at lea: 
ſeemeth to reſpeQ the true Citizens ; either tg 
render their SubjeQion more tolerable, or be- 
cauſe they being Modefter than the YVen:tian Gen- 
try, are much more beloved of tbe Pcople, They 
confer upon the Citizens of Merit, and ſuch as 
engage themſelves to the Service of the Kepub- 
lick, the charges of Secretaries to the Senat, and 
of all Tribunals that take Cogniſance of the 
Aﬀairs of State ; They are likewiſe made Se- 
cretgnies of Embaſſies, and Reſidents with fot 
reign Princes ; in ſhort they give them all 
thoſe Employs: which are chovght below a Nc- 
ble Penctian. | 
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The aim of all the Cztizens, and the higheſt 
of what they can attain unto in the Service of 
their Severat Employs and charges, is the dig- 
nity of great Chancelow of the Republick ; 
the Rank and ſeeming greatneſs of him that 
Poſſeſſeth rhis place, would render the execu- 
tion of it worthy the moſt principal Se. 
aatour , if the Republick, Jealous of their 
Authority , had not Confin'd this Great 
Employ to the bare Execution of the 
Ofice, not allowing him either Voice or Cre- 
dit in the Courts of Juſtice, as ſhall be ob- 
ſerv'd in the proper Pace. Nevertheleſs this 
being the higheſt place a Citizen can pretend to, 
ſo they limit their Ambition to it, boaſting 
with Juſtice that as the Republick does often- 
times find Taitours among the Body of the 
Nobility, ſo they have always been exempt of 
theſe Reproaches ; for the Citizens have ever 
been inviolaby Attach'd to the intereſts of the 
State. 


- 
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Of the Venetian Gentry upon th 
Continent. | 


AHF the Gentry out of Yenice and within the 
dominions of the Republick are compre- 
hended under the name of Noble's of Terra 
Firma, excepting ſome Families of the third 
or fourth Claſs of Yenctians Gentry : However 
an 
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intient that the Nobility of the Gentry of 
Terra Firma is, yet the Venefian Nobles 
will admit of no Compariſon with them, pre- 
tending there is the ſame difference, between 
them, as berween the. Sovereign and Subjett : 
'This uncouth and haughty uſage does. intirely 
Alienate the AﬀeRions of the Nobzlity upon 
Terra firma, and is frequently attended with 
dangerous diſputes between them and the young 
Noble's of Venice, who being ſomecimes in the 
Cities of the States, do fina themſelves oppoſed 
as to point of place by the firſt, when they 
are from Venice without any Publick LN. 
The Gentry of Terra Firma do compole the 
Councy gf, the Cines where they live - They cat 
regulats.{ eral things in regard of the Gc- 
vernment. and Publick intereſt, which are no 
ways relating to the Political part of Govern- 
ment, for ſuch the Republick confides intirely 
to the Management of the PYenetian Nobility. 
Yet when ever theſe Gentlemen do engage 
themſelves in the Service and Armies of the Ke- 
publick, they are confider'd with very good Eni- 
 ploys, and Governments of Places and Cita- 
dels in their Provinces ; however they are not 
in this matter uvs*d more kindly than the For- 

reign Officers. WE Gb ot 
eaſt this Nobility ſhould become too confi- 
derable,the Republick is never backward in taking 
all- occaſions of reducing their Power ; their 
ſmalleſt Faults are Capital Crimes, for , which 
they are proſcrib'd, and their Effects Confiſca- 
ted ;; if a Gentleman of Terra Firma hath the 
boldaefs to make or Suſtain a Quarrel with a 
Ce No- 
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Noble Yenctias, the Severity of the Punifhment 
does ſoon diſcover the difference which the 
Republick will have between a Noble Yenetiant 
who is bejier*d born to command, and another 
whoſe Merits lye in Obedience. | 
The Senat knows very well, that the Land 
Nobility cannot bear without Reſentments the 
_ great Elevatiring of that TVobzlity , and that 
they are very uneaſy at the thoughts of the 
Sovereign Power's being lodg'd only with them, 
to whom they eſteem themſelves no ways infe- 
rior; for which Reaſotis upon the leaſt tron- 
bles that might happen to riſe, the Senat could 
not bur have very great Apprehenſions of this 
Nebility, if they lived in g Perfe& ggo under- 
Nanding with each other, but they”;endl 
to keep them at variance, by ſowing?Jealouſies 
among them, when more proper Occaſions are 
wanting to enervate their Forces, 
' There was a manifeſt proof of this Policy in 
the timeof Francis Erizzo's being General of the 
Forces in Frivoli, who was afterwards EleQed 
Doge, He obſerved that the Nobiltty of this Pro- 
vince living in a very good Intelligence, might 
poſlibly join rhejnſelves at the firſt Opportunity 
*and declare in Favour of the Emperour, to which 
province he makes great pretenſions, and ſo de- 
| Iefve the Republick of a very Advantageous Fron- 
tire to their States; he acquainted the Senate with 
' his ſentiments, who much approy'd the foreſight 
_ of their Gexeral, and the expedient propoſed 
againſt thoſe dangerous conſequences. . 
The'Proje&t was for to ſend him ſeveral Let- 
ters Patents with a blank ſpace for the Rm 
0 


of ſach he ſhould thinſ fit to honour with the 
title of Marquis or Count ; ſo theſe marks of 
Favour bcing diſtributed by the General contra- 
ry to what in Jultice they ought to have been, 
Gid not, miſs of being agen. wich the pro- 
poſed Effects, in ſtrowing among that Gentry 
thoſe ſeeds of implacable diſcord, which di- 
viding the Families arm'd Brother againſt Bro- * 
' ther, cauſing an Infinite Number of Murthers, 
and the Treaſury to be filPd with the confiſca- 
red Eſtates of this Nobility : Which for a long 
time freed the Republick of that fear they had 
conceiv'd from the good correſpendence which 
was formerly among the Gentry of that Pro- 
vIRce. 


A 


Of the Procurator of Saint Mark, — 


A Fer having ſhewn what che qualities are 
of thoſePerſons inveſted with the Manage. 
ment of the Sovereign Power ; I think it will 
not be improper to ſpeak of the dignity of the 
Procurator of Saint Mark ;, as alſo of that of the 
Great Chancellor ;, for as they acquire thoſe in 
poſſeſſion of them very Emineat places in theRe- 
publick, by introducing them into a great ſhare of 
the Management of the State ; ſo it is Nece=- 
fſlary to know what taeſe digaities are before 
we enter upon the deſcription of the Councils 
of the Repubiick; as well to Facilitate the In- 
telligence of the matters I hall engage in, as 
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to avoid ſending the Reader to bther places 
for what he may more properly find here. 

- Theſe Two great Dignities, with that of Doge, 
are the only Preferments that are confer1'd for 
Life, they being beſtow'd upon ſervices Done 
fo the State. The great Priviledges, and Ex- 
traordinary Prerogatives attending the Digniry 
of Procurator of St. Mark, do render it the ut- 
moſt Point of the Ambition of the Venetian No- 
bility , Eſpecially ſecing that of Doge, as ſhall be 
obſerved, is upon ſuch hard Conditions, as make 
it only ſought for by a few of the Senators: A 
Venetian Gentleman. cannot pretend to the Ho- 
nour of a Procurator's Veſt, but through the 
important Services he hath render'd to the 
State in rhe diſcharge of ſeveral Embaſſies, by 
the command of the Naval Forces, or through 
the long Exerciſe of the moſt conſiderable Em: 
ploys of the State : This dignity hath the pre- 
cedence in the Senate, as likewiſe the place of 
all the Yenetian Nobility ; for. the Procurators 
areeſteem'd the firſt Senators, and. by this Qua- 
lity are exempted-of all the Expenſive Publick 
Employs, excepting that of Embaſſagdor extra- 
ordinary, and other Important Commiſhons, as 
was the adjuſting of the limits between the 
Fort and the Republick, which the Procurgter 
Nans ſucceſsfully Executed after the Peace of 
Candi, | 

We ſee by the Annals of Penice, that it is a- 
bove Six Hundred Years, ſince there was a Pro- 
_ -eurator who undertook the care of building 
this Church, he manag'd the revenue and was a 
"fort of an Eccleſiaſtical Intendant : The Repub- 
lick 
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lick made a Second Procurator about Fourſcore 
Years afterwards ; but the Revenues of the 
Church mightily encreaſing, the Republick cre» 
ated three Procurators, to each of which was: 
aſſigwd-at ſeveral times two Aſſociates, ſo that 
about two Hundred and Thirty Years ago the 
Number was ſettled at Nine, who are divided 
1ato three Procuratories or Chambers, the firſt 
is called the Procuratory above Stairs, this takes. 
Cogniſance of whatever regards the Church : 
The Second and Third have the direftion of 
whatſoever is bequeath'd to the Poor, {nhabit- 
ing this ſide of the Great Canal, as likewiſe 
thoſe of the other ſide that Canal ; for which 
reaſon - theſe Chambers are diſtinguiſh'd by 
theſe ſeveral Terms, Di Procuratie di Sopra, ds 
Citra & di Ultra. fn, | 

The Republick was not only oblig'd to cre- 
ate Nine Procurators. of Saint Mark, for to 
diſpoſe of the great Riches bequeath'd to the 
Church of Saint Mark, and the Poor, eſpecially 
after they were much augmented by the great 
Gifts of the Rich Doge S:baſts in Ziant ; bur 
they were likewiſe willing to encreaſe the Num- 
ber of this Dignity, that they might be more- 
able to recompence the Services of the Nobility, 
particularly obſerving that there is nothing ſo 
ſatisfaQtory, or ſo much ſought for by the Yexeti- 
an Nobles., 

Theſe Nobles are the Executors of all Charita- 
ble and /Pious Legacies, Tutors of Orphans, and 
the Prote&ors of Widows : They Annually ap- 
ply conſiderable Sums to'the marrying of poor 
Young Women, and permic ſeveral Families to 
TY GE4 ; live 
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live Rent-free in the Houſes that belong to 
their Procuratories. The Place which this Dig- 
nity poſſeſles in this Republick, hath Ever ren- 
der'd it ſo much delir'd by the Yenerian Nobili- 
ty, that the Senate hath in all the troubleſome 
Wars of the State, been able to raiſe conſider- 
able Treaſures by ſelling the Veſt of Procura- 
tor ; but ſo many have never been known at 
once, as in the laſt War of Candia, for. in the 
Year 1672, there were five and thirty living. 
| They thar Execute the Nine places of the 
Ancient Procuratories, are called Procurators 
by merits, 'to diſtinguiſh them from ſuch as 
have bought this dignity ; Nevertheleſs, they 
ail enjoy the ſame Privileges, there being no 
difference between them 3 excepting that when a 
Procurator by merit dies, the great Council do 
Proceed always to the choice of another before 
the deceaſed 1s .Interred 3 beſides, ' they do nort- 
fill. up thoſe that have acquired it by their Mo- 
ney, but endeavour to reduce them to the Num- 
ber . eſtabliſhed ; the Nobility that purchas'd 
_ the Peſts of Procurators, pay'd for them Thirty 
Thonſand Ducars, but thoſe that I mentioned, 
who after they had bought their Nobility, 
would aſcend to this dignity by a ladder of - 
Gold, payed down double that Sum, as not 
being juſt that the moſt Junior Nobility | ſhould 
be uſed on this occaſion with the ſame conſidera- 
tion of that of the more Ancient Order. 

All the Procurators wear the Ducal Yeft., 
that is with long Sleeves hanging to the 
ground ; and according to their degree. of 
Seniority, have habitations in the ſtately -=_ 
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Procuratories. But the Library of which they 
are the Keepers, and the Chamber of the Ar 
chives of the Republick, to which they are 
Guardians, as likewiſe the apartment where 
the Council commonly aſſembles three times a 
Week, do take up the third part of this Build- 
ing; fo there is ſufficient Lodging only for Six 
Procurators, for which Reaſon the Republick 
allows the other three reaſonable Penſions, until 
ſuch time as they have the Accommodation of 
the Procuratories, 

Although the fale of this dignity is of very 

reat Advantage to the Republick, by Rea- 
on of the conſiderable Summs it raiſes in the 
preſling Neceſſities of the State ; yet the In-, 
conventencies of it are very Prejudicial to 
both the Republick *and Particulars ; for by 
theſe means, thoſe who-ought to maintain the 
Glory of the Republick, in the Extraordinary 
Expences of Embaſſies, exempt themſelves upon. 
the account of this Dignity, - through (which 
Misfortune the Republick is frequently 'oblig*d 
to make uſe of ſuch Gentlemen, who being not 
able to ſupport the Grandeur as itz ought to be, 
bring themſelresinto Inconveniencies, and pre- 
judices the Reputation of the Republick. 
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Of the Great Co2ncellar . 


Si hath been obſerved, the Republick can- 
not be without the Miniſtry of the Citi- 
Zens; therefore to excite their Zeal, and to 
ſecure the State of the principal Members of this 
powerful Body, they are pleaſed to honour it 
' GraudeCar- with the Illuſtrious Dignity of Great Chancelvr, 
| &lit. which isonly to be attained by much Afliduity, 
and very important Services. This Station is 
the height of Glory, and the ultimate Aim of 
all the Secretaries of the Republick, and parti- 
cularly thoſe of the Council of Ten, who are' al- 
lowed the Precedency to all others. The Ad- 
vantages that are annex'd to this great Dignity, 
do in appearance ſeem to render him equal wjth 
the firſt Senators of the Republick, and ſeem to 
elevate him ſeveral Degrees above the other - 
for excepting the Councetors of the Seignery, and 
the Procurators of St. Mark, he takes place of all 
the other Magiſtrates: He wears tbe Ducal Feſt 
of Purple, hath the Title of Excellency allowed 
him; the Entrance into all the Coal is open 
to him ; he keeps the Seals of the Republick ; he 
knows the ſecret of all Tranſactions ; is preſent 
at the opening of Embaſſadour's Letters, as 
likewiſe at all Diſpatches made to them, and 
whatſoever 1s treated upon in the Senate ; He 
| reads in the GreatCounctl what 1s to be ballotted, 
| and is the Head of the Citizens, as the Doge is of 
the Nobility. The 
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The Eleion of a Great Chanceilor 1s made by 
the Great Council; that is, by a General Aſſembly 
of all the Nobility ; and when he takes poſleſſion 
of his Offi, he makes his Entrance into the. 
College with the ſame Pomp 'and State as the 
Procurators of Saint Mark ; the particulars of 
which ſhall bedeſcribed in the Third Part of this 
Treatiſe : He goes in- the Ducal Garment of Par- 
ple, attended by ſeveral Procurators, 'a great 
Number of Senators aud Nobles;and for thermore 
| Hogour on this occaſion ro the order of Citzgens, 
they do not only accompany the Relations and 
Friends of the Chancellour, but likewiſe give 
them the upper hand ; moreover, all the Cit- 
zexs aſſiſting in this Ceremony do wear with- 
out any manner of Diſtinaion the Ducal Gar- 
ment of Purple: with this Pompous attendance 
which is always very great by Reaſon of the 
Honour which the Citizens receive, the Chan- 
cellour comes to the College, where he makes a 
Speech to the Secignory, receives the Seals,and 
takes poſſeſſion of his Employ. 

To this great Employ is. allowed a Penſion. 
of Three T houſand - Ducats, without including 
the Expeditions of the Chancery, and ſeveral 
other caſual perquiſites which amount unto 
Three Times that Sum, which Joyned to 
the great Privileges of his Office, raiſes his 
-condition even above that of the Doge's, as nor 
being oblig'd to live in that degree of Servi- 
tude; And to the end that nothing may be 
wanting to the External greatneſs of the Chgn- 
cellour, the Republick — cen to take upon 
. them the Charge and Performance of his Fune- 
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ral Obſequies, which are obſervd in the ſame 
—_—_ with that of the Doges; ar leaſt 
if there is any difference, 1t is only in that the 
Selgnory is afliſtant athis Funerals in black, to 
ſhew their grief for the loſs of their Chancetor, 
whereas they appear in Purple ar the Funerals 
of the Doge, as ſhall be obſerv*'d in its Pro- 
per Place. 
If the Doge of the Republick is in Effe& 
only the 7dea and ſhadow of a Prince ; the 
Chancellor is no more than an Honourable Ser. 
vant, that is admitced to the confidence of his 
Superiors, who pay him well for his Services ; 
yer after all he hath no deliberative Yote in the 
Councils; all the Privileges and Marks of Ho- 
nour that are allowed him, do not really raife 
him to any one of the Nobles ; infomuch 
this great dignity 1s but an Hogourable Servi- 
rude, that acknowledges -ic ſelf inferior to the 
Nobility ; for he never makes uſe of his Right of 
Precedence in the Adminiſtration of his Em. 
ploy, and in particular renders the Nobles that 
Reſpe& which is due from a private Citizen. | 
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Of the Govertinent of the Republick 


in Gene al. 


nice may be compar'd to a great. and 
Ingenious Engine, whoſe many ſecret 


" Springs have an exaRt agreement with _ 
_ ca 


\ Ye" Government of. the Republick of Ve- 
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leaſt of it's External Motions; in which may 

be ſeen ſo Juſt a temperament, ſuch an admira- 
ble Superiority and Dependance , between 
the Old and Young Nobility 3 between the Rich 
and the Poor ; between thoſe - Poſſeſſing the 
Principal Dignities and the more private Parti- 
culars of the Nobility ; that from this Incompa- 
rable and Reciprocal Snbordination muſt of 
courſe Reſult a Perfect Union, and a Fervent 
Zeal for the Common Welfare, which are the 
bafis of the Power and the Laſting Foundations 
of this 'Republick. 

Yet it is not to be expetted that from this 
Common Dependance which ſo divides the 
Authority of thoſe that are frequently of a 
quite different Character, that there may not 
poſſibly happen in ſeveral Accidents between the 
bad and the good, many Inconveniencies to the 
Diſadvantage of the Subjeas : For as art can 
Extra& Poiſon from what Nature hath pro- 
duc'd moſt Sweet and Agreeable ; ſo to the 
contrary ſhe can Procnre the moſt Salutary re- 
medies from the moſt Pernicious Poiſons ; muſt 
it therefore be thought ſtrange that the wiſe 
Laws of Policy, ſhould be ſometimes attended 
with Troublefome Conlequences ? However it 
is, the moſt unjuſt Regulations do oftentimes 
procure the moſt Advantageous Effects, 

The Republick is deſirous of preſerving in the 
External order of Government, a Perfe& Ap- 
pearance of Monarchy, Ariſiocracy and Democra- 
cy; and hath EffeQtually found the way of En- 
Joying all the real Advantages of theſe three 
different form's of Government : For by the 
KBs Per- 
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Perſon of 'the Doge in whoſe name are. made n]l 
Ordinances, Diſpatches and Negotiations, fhe 
<earrmges repreſents the Majeſty of a Sovereign 
rince. The Pregadi,which is the Sexat, repre- 
ſents a real Ariſtocracy, where the wiſeſt heads 
of the Republick do Regulate, with an abſolute 
Power, the moſt Important Afﬀairs of State ; 
and the Great Council which is the Aﬀſembly of 
_ all the Mobility, by diſtributing the greateſt 
part of all the Dignities to ſuch as are worthy 

of them, is a moſt lively image of Democr 
for the Greateſt are oblig'd to ſue for their 
Suffrages, having no more Authority "than 
what is allowed them by this great Body, the 
gaining of which by Corruption is Imprattica- 
ble : But before we enter into the particulars 
of the Government, 1 think it will not be amiſs. 
to divide it into Eccle/iaſtical and Polrtrcal, for 
the Reprublick is no ways leſs abſolute in the 
firſt, than Sovereign of the other, | 


— ———— 
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of the Eccleſiaſtical Government. 


Ne of. che things which the Seaete hath 
purſued with the. greateſt Application 

fince the Eſtabliſhment of zfriſtocratical Govern- 
ment, -hath been to preveat by all manager of 
means forreign Princes from penetrating into 
the Knowledge of their deliberations, and par- 
ticular Maximes; as-it would have been <alier 
for the court of Rome to accompliſh that -wat- 
£: ter, 
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ter, than any other, and even to form a con- 
fiderable Party with the help of the Eccie/zs 
aſticks ; ſo- the Republick does not only endea- 
vour to exclude from them all mianner.of En- 
trance ; but moreover they would never per- 
mit the Common Fecleſraſtzcal Juriſdiction to 
be Eſtabliſhed in their States, with the ſame 
Authority that moſtof all other Chriſtian Prin- 
ces allow it. | 

_ Of all the States of Chriſtendom, the Eccleſta« 
ſticks of the Republick of Yenice only are exclu- 
ded the Councils and all Publick Employ's, altho? 
they are. Noble Fenetians : The Senate hath ſo 
well found their account by. this Maximy and: 
in remaining abſolute Maſters of their Subje&s 
of whatſoever Condition or Profeſſion they are 
of, that they have never ſhewed more Reſo- 
lution, than when: this- cuſtom hath been diſ- 
puted with: them; The Hiſtory of the Jnter- 
diftion of Pope: Paul, the 5th is a notableexam- 
ple, in which occation the Learned” Franciſ: 0. 
Pauis render'd his Country the moſt important 
Services, in ſuſtaining by: his Learned-writings 
the Liberties of the Republick, 

With this Maxitn' the Senar keeps theEecleſia- 

fitcks in dependance,and by that toleration which 
they have for them in reſpeQ of their particular 
condtct, they do entirely; engage them ro-their 
Devotion ; inſomuchz they are not: leſs: abſo- 
lvte; 1. the: Felefraftread Government; than they 
are in that- of! the State ; for which: Reaſon ir 
will-not-be improper to obſerve -here;after whar 
manner-the Clergy:of Feniceare govern'd before 
we-enter into the' particulars: of the Political Go- 
vernment. Of 
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of the Patriarch of Venice. 


b i E Church of Venice by which I compre- 
hend that of the whole State of the Repub- 
lick, acknowledges two Patriarchs, which are 
the Patriarchs of Aguilea and Venice, The laſt 
was formerly but a Biſhop, whoſe Revenue was 
very inconſiderable ; he had the Title of B:- 
ſhop of Caſtel, being that quarter of Venice in 
which this Church ſtands ; But there having 
happened ſince the mighty increaſe of Penice; 
ſeveral Diſputes about Juriſdiftion, between 
this Biſhop and the Patriarch of Grade who was 
Primate of Dalmatia and Yenice ; The Senote de- 
| fired of the Pope that the Patriarchy and Biſhop- 
74k, might he united in the Perſon of him that 
ſurviv'd the other , by which means the Pazri- 
archy of Grade devolv'd in the Year 1450 upon 
the Biſhop-rick of Caſtel, by the ſurviving of 
Laurens Juſtinianit, who was afterwards cano- 
nisd for his Holy Life and Miracles that hap- 
pened after his Death, 

The Patriarch of Yenice is Primat of Dalma- 
tia, as likewiſe of ſome part of the Republick's 
_ dominions npon Tirma * na; The Byſhops of 
Eandia, Corfu and ſomeNeighbouring Iles of Ye- 
nice are his Suffragantsz They muſt beNoble who 
have this eminent dignity, for which reaſon the 
Republick reſerves to themſelyes the Nomination 
of him : It is however 'very ſtrange that a -_ 
ate 
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late of this CharaQter ſhoul4 be ſo limited in © 
his Authority over the Clergy ; the Prieſts and 
Religious do equally decline his Jurisdiation 
in Favour of two- or three Magiſtracies ; in 
which the chief Senators of the Republick do 
aſſume. to themſelves the Cogniſance of all 
matters relating to the Prieſts and Religious, 
whereby the Authority of this Patriarch is re- 
duc'd to a very ſmall compaſs : As this Prelate 
is not, permitted to have the Nomination of 
the Cures of Yenice, nor any other Benefices - 
in the Church, excepting two dignities ; ſo 
his Credit is no ways larger than bis Autho- 
rity. ; 
Although the Power that the Pope's Nur 

czo's have among, all the Princes of 7taly, as 
well in Spiritual as Temporal matters, 1s not 
very conſiderable at Yemce, yer it does very much 
diminiſh both the Dignity and Power of the 
Patriarch ;, for when this Prelate ſolemnly Offi- 
ciates as high Prieſt in his own Church and in 
the preſence of the Sergnory, yet he cannot give 
Benediction to the People without the Permi- 
ſſien of the Apoſtolical Nuncio, who aſliſts at 
all theſe Publick Ceremonies : For which Rea- 
ſon the Maſter of the Ceremomes delires it of 
him in theſe Terms : Plaret ut Celebrans Benedicat ? 
and he anſwers, Placet. 
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Of the Patriarch of Aquilea, 


J HE Republick did ever ſupport the Patri- 
arch of Grade, againſt the Patriarch of As 
quilea, endeavouring to enlarge the Juriſdicti- 
on of the firſt, to the detriment and loſs of the 
other ; bur ſince the Patriarchy of Grade is Trans- 
ferr'd to Yenzce, his. Dignity hath been in a 
mucl} greater conlideration ; neverrheleſs the 
Patriarch of Aquilea is the firſt and the Eldeſft ; 
his JurisdiQtion does not only extend over Fj- 
voli, Tfiria, and ſome other Hereditary Pro- 
vinces of the Emperour ; but likewiſe over moſt 
part of the Provinces which the Republick poſle- 
ſes in Lombardy. 

Since the Republick had firſt the Nomination 
of this Patriarch, they have found an expedient 
to perpetuate this right, by giving the Patriarch 
power to chooſe a Coadjutor, as. ſoon as he is 
arrived to the dignity, by which means the No- 
mination of this-Pyelacy will never go from the 
Repnblick, who are certain to confer it upon one 
of the firſt Families of the Noble. Venentans 
They are oblig*d to follow this method, leaſt 
the Nomination of the Patriarch ſhould return 
to the Emperour ; for as the greateſt part of the 
Clergy of the State of Venice are under his care, 
it might happen that by the Patriarch's not be- 
ing their Subje&, he might obſerve a different 


condu&t from their Maxims of Inns, 
whic 
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which would undoubtedly be the occaſion of mae 
ny Inconveniencies, drawing the Ecclefzaſticks 
from that affeaion and dependance in which 
they now live under the Laws of the Senate. 

The Emperour hath preſerv'd to himſelf the 
Sovereignty of Agquilea, and is very ſenſible of 
the great conſequence of loſing the Right of 
Nomination to the Patriarchy ; therefore he. 
| does nor only hinder the Patriarch from reſiding 
at Agquilea, but hath likewiſe taken from him 
that Temporal Revenue, which he received out 
of all Eſtates that were ſubje& co him : We even 
ſee by the new Declarations lately publiſ'd, 
whereby he forbids all his Eccleſiaſtical and Secu- 
lar SubjeAs from having any recourſe to the Pas 
triarch of Aquilea, upon. whatſoever Pretexts 
they may be. This Prelate, who is at preſent 
Cardinal Delfin, hath his Brother for Coaajutor 
and keeps his Reſidence at Udzne, the Capital 
of Frivoli, | 


———— 


Of the EleCtion of the C urates, or Pa- 
riſh-Priejis of Venice. 


I THER the Republick deſign'd to prevent 
/ the Eccle/aſticks from owing of Obligati- 
.. ons to any other Power than that of the Senares 
or elſe to maintain only the Ancient Cuſtoms 
of the Church, by leaving the EleQion of the 
Curate to the Liberty of the Pariſhioners, who. 
are to chooſe a Prie/t out of their own Pariſh, 
# Dad and 
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and that ſeems moſt worthy of it, for -his Ca- 
pacity and Seniority of Service; but to evade 
che,great Fa&ions thar were formerly made up- 
on theſe Occaſions, both by the Prieſts and the 
Pariſhioners, the Senate hath ordered that the E- + 
leftion ſha!) be made within the Term of three 
Days after the Death of a Curate, in defe&t 
whereof the Republick hath the Nomination. 

AU Proprietors of Houſes within the Limits 
of the Pariſh, Noble Penetians, Citizens and 
Tradeſmen, do meet in the Church to proceed 
to an EleQtion by plurality of Voices ; but as it 
behoves them to examine into the Merits of all 
the qualified Prieſts, they compare one with the 
other according to their degree of Seniority ; 
where in a ſtudied Harangue, and. the Youngeſt 
ſpeaking firſt, they magnifie to you all the Ser- 
vices they have done ta the Parhand Pariſh- 
ners ; alter which they are ballorted to ſee who 
hath the Majority of the Suffrages ; or elſe they 
chooſe by Acclamation he that hath the moſt 
Merit, .or the greateſt Party. 

The Eccleſtaſticks of Penice, are generally of 
mean Extraction ; beſides, their Learning is 
not more eminent. than their Vertue ; ſo it is 
no wonder if there happen at theſe EledGtons 
{uch particular things as are hardly to be believ'd 
by thoſe that are not acquainted with Yenzce : 

ou ſee ſeveral of theſe Prie/ts, who the better 
to perſwade the Aſſembly of the Merit they 
have acquired in their Pariſhes, ſummon before 
them ſeveral poor Women, where they Inter- 
rogate them : Who was it Aſſiſted you in your 
Neceſlity ? Who Maint@n'd you in your _ 

| nels; 
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nef6> Who Protected you in your Perſecttion 2 - 
Was it not'T that did theſe things for you ? 

It is nd difficult matter ro imagine what ſort 
of Anſwers are made to theſe Interrogations : 
Bur what is incomparably beyond all the reſt, 
is to. hear the Harangue of a Pretending Curate, 
who cndeavouring to cxalc his own Merits, 
makes no ſcruple of expoling the greateſt Infa- 
mies of his Concurrents, aſſuring them he is nor. 
a Drunkard as ſuch a one is, nor a Libertme like 
another ; and thar he gives no Scandal in k:ep- 
ing Women, as the third doth: In ſhorr, he 
ſticks not at expoling the moſt fecrer things; 
provided he can make any advantage of them 
to the prejudice of his Adverſar1-s, " 

The Addreſs of him that was lately Ele&ed 
| In oneof the beſt Pariſhes of Yenice, ſeems to 
mie the more Ingeaious by being covered under 
the Vail of the higheſt Simplicity 3 this Man, 
who was the Ancienteſt of the Qualified Prieſts, 
and who probably had formerly miſs'd of his 
Aim. by too much enlarging upon the Chapter 
of his own Merits, appear'd now the laſt of 
the Aſſembly, and follow'd a new Method ; hs 
came into the middle of the Company, leaning, 
upon his Staff, and Coughing. very much, where 
he utter'd theſe few words according to the 
Venetian Expreſſion : Theſe Gentlemen have obli. 
ged m- to, appear before you, I can ſay nothing more 
for my ſ-}f, than that I am an Honeſt Man ; you 
may make me Curate if you pleaſe, but if you be- 
reve me not, you may let it alone. T his new way 
made ſo great an Impreſſion upon them, that 
without examining ang further into his Merits, 
Dd 2 he 
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he was. immediately declar'd Curate by the com- 
mon Conſent of all the Aſſembly. 

The Rejoycings that follow theſe Efe&ions, 
are no ways leſs particular, they make a great 
many Bonfires and Il|uminations for three 
Nights together, before the Houſe of the Cu- 
rate ; at which times they honour him with the 
Diſcharge of their Muskets ; and others W rite 
in great CharaQters his Commendations upon the- 
| Wallsof all the Squares, and other open Pla- 
ces of the Pariſh, which expreſs all his Merits, 
and mentioning the Number of Years he 
hath paſsd in the Service of that Church. 
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Of the Dependance in which the Ec- 
cleftiaſticks and Religious live in 
regard of the Government. 


| A® the Republick is very ſenſible, by their fre- 
quent Experzence, that it is of the greateſt 
Importance to have bcth the Secular Prieſts, and 
the Religious intirely engag'd to their Intereſts ; 
ſo they are willing to wink at ſeveral ſorts of 
Diſorders, which might be cafily refified; but 
they think it the ſurett way to engage both of 
them to their Intereſts, by that Indulgence they 
ſhew them, in regard of their Conduct : Hows 
ever the -Senate never fails of obtaining that 
through fear and ſeverity of Puniſhment, which 
t hey cannot effect by more moderate —_— 5 
| - or 


Cl 
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for they do not only ſeverely puniſh ſuch as ops 
poſe the Execution of their Orders, but they 
likewiſe take notice of thera that were not ſub- 
mit with a perfe& and blind Obedzence. 

The Feluits are a late Inſtance of this Seyeri- 
ty;for notwithſtanding they were not leſs uſeful 
at Fenice, than they are in other places, ta 
whoſe College molt of the Noble Penetians ſend 
their Children, yet that does not any ways di- 
miniſh rhe Caution which the Repullick hath of 
them, for they have a continual Eye over them, 
obſerve all their Motions, not parconing the 
leaſt appearance of things contrary to their In- 
tereſts, or intentions ; eſpecially ſince their 
Re-eſtabliſhment at Venice. 

When Pope Paul V. interdicted the Republick 
of Yenice, the Jeſuits, Capouchins, and Theatins 
were the only Orders that obeyed tie Cenſures 
. of Rome; for which reaſon they were ExpelÞ'd 
both the City and State of Venice ; but after that 
Difference between the Pope and ine Yenetians 
was adjuſted, the Caruuchins and Thkeatins were 
receiv'd, and admitted to the P5ſſeſſions of 
their Houſes ; yet the Srnate reſolv'd to adhere 
co their Reſolutions of Excluding the Jeſurts, 
who were not comprenenaed in this Agree- 
ment, but were afterwards Re-eftabliſhed ar 
Penice, as likewiſe throughout the whole State 
of the Kepublick ; upon the preſſing Inſtan- 
- ces of-Pope Alexander VII. to the Senate, in 
that JunQture of time when they expected from 
him very powerful Succours for the Relief of 


Candia, 
Dd 3 Beſides 
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Beſides the Sollicitations of the Pope, the 7e- 
ſus mightily wanted the good Opinions of 
ſome of the principal Senators ; but the Eloquent 
Harangue for their Eſtabliſhment of the Procu- 
rator Pezz#r9, who was afterwards Doge, de- 
termin'd the Senate to conſent to their Return : 
The Republick however had received the Ad- 
vantages of the Sale of their Effetts, yet that 
was not ſufficient; for they made them pur- 
chaſe very dearly the Convent they live in at 
preſent, which formerly belong?d to the Religi- 
ous of the Cruſado ; which Order being aboli- 
ſhed, their Effeas were given to the Repullich, 
. tocarry on the War of Candia; but ſince this 
Re-eſtabliſhment, the Senate ſhews a greater Ex- 
atneſs than formerly, to make theſe Fathers 
obſerve a quite different ConduQ from what 
they do in all other Countries. | | 

It is not long ſince a Father of Wit and Merit 
among the Feſurts,nndertook to erect a Congrega- 
t10n of Gondaliers,in which this ſort o: People,who 
_ are not indeed very well inſtructed in the Ne- 

ceſſary Points of KReltgion, Aſſembled every Sun- 
day, to learn the Duty of Chri//tans, and the 
moſt immortantTiurhs of our Faith: So this Con- 
greeation Hecame ina little time very numerous, 
and there was much reaſon to believe it would 
have been atrended with the beſt Effects ; but 
ſome of the Noble Venetians knowing very well 
that rheir Gondalicrs were not ignorant of what 
paſled in their Families (nor even their more 
publick and private Deſigns, of which they dif- 
courſe in their Gondalo's) occaſioned them to ſu- 
ſpe& that the Jeſuzts intended to penetrate _ 
ES _ theſe 
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theſe Matters, informing themſelves of their 
Affairs and fecreteſt Intrigues by the means of 
this Congregation. 

Upon this bare Conjecture the Matter was 
made known to the Senate, where it was ad- 
judg?d ro be of greater conſequence than ir ap- 
peared ; ſoit was reſo]ved at that inſtant to ſend 
an Order of the Senate, requiriag them to deſiſt 
the continuance of that Congreg3tion, as likewiſe 
their Orders to the Father that undertook rhe 
Buſineſs to leave PYenice and not return before 
{uch a cime. 

There hath been larely another Inſtance cf 
Severity upon the Jeſuits, that was equally 
ſ\urprizing to every Body : A Young Man of 
Padua, after the Dea h of his Father, retired 
to their Order, as deſigning to reccive the Ha- 
bit 3 he being lefr in tull Pollefſion of the E- 
ſtate his Father gave him, paſs'd a Procarat'on 
to the Father Rector ar Padua, enabling him ro 
ſell his Effefts, ani diſpoſe: of them as ſh5uld 
be thought convenient, while he perform'd 
his Noviccſhip at Boulognz, to which place he 
was ſent: The Mother of the Young Van 
perceiving the Injury done her, made her 
Complaint to the College of the Republick, who 
referr'd the Matter to the Tribunal of the Coun-. 
cit of Ten; they immcdiately ſummon'd the 
Father thar received the Procuration, with Or» 
ders to d:iiver itup to them. - 

The ReQtor at Padua, by reaſon of his great 
Age, and his Indiſpoſition of the Gout, ſent a 
Father of their Order to appear for him, bur 
omittcd ſ:ndivg the Procuration : The Order 

Dd4 was 
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was immediately repeated, whereupon the 
Father took Boat, from whence he was brovghs 
to their Preſence in a Chair ; but rheſe Judges 
making his Diſobedicnce an Aﬀair of State, 
delivered him to the Inquiſitors of the Repub- 
lick, who ſent him to rhe Leads, which is a 
very diſmal Priſon, where he continued a Fort- 
night ; the Procuration was recain'', and the 
Young Man appearing, declar'd he would not 
bea F-/ure. | 

The Senate hath lately thought fir to lay 
the greateſt Infliftion imaginable upoi them, 
by obligingth-m 70 go ſ-veral times a Year ia 
Proceſſion, like the other Communities, wirh 
rhe Surplice and Candles in their Hands, fo to 
paſs over the Plac: of St. Mark in the preſence of 
rhe Sergnory, then accompanied b! the Nuncto 
and other Ambaſladors reſiding at Y: nice. But 
the Parte, or Decree chart the Senate lately made, 
which forbids any of that Order to remain a- 
bove three Years within the States of the Repub- 
lick, is the moſt ſer1ſible Blow that could have 
been given them; for ir ſeems to over- 
throw the moſt Eſſential Maxims of their $0- 
clety. : 

I (hall leave it to anv ones Judgment, 1f theſe 
Examples of ſeverity. towards one of che moſt 
powerfnl Soczetres, and which - the beſt recei- 
ved by.m-.ſt Courts of Furope, are not fſuffici- 
ently perſwaſive to re:ain all the orner Religt- 
ons and Eccle/31ſticks 1n that abſalute Dcp-n- 
dance which the Zep+ib3::k requires from th-m 
inreſp:&@ of the Goyernm nt ; eſpectally ſeeing 
they do not permit the Eccleſtaſtical Superiours 
TO 
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to regulate their Condu&, or trouble them for 
their diſorderly ways of Living. 


_ ——_— 
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of the Inquiſition of Venice. 


WW HEN it is known with what Spirit this 
Reyublick 2overns, and the Jealouſie they 
. have of the Fccleftaſtical Authority, one cannot 
at firſt but wonder ro ſee the F1quiſttion eſtabli- 
ſhed in the City and Dominions of this Repub. 
licz; yet when the Circumſtances of the Atmil- 
ſion are known, and how that Juriſdiction is 
limited, we muſt ceaſe wondring, to ad mire on 
the contrary the Wiſdom of the S-nate, who 
perfe&iy kuowing ali rhe Conſequences of thar 
Formaable Authority, have been no ways lets - 
ca1eful from the very beginning to prevent the 
ERab iſhment of it with chat ample power whick 
this Tribunal hat in otter Coun:Ties,than they 
of the Courr of Rome, on the other nand, have 
us'd Skill and Avthority for the gaining, of this 
important Advantage, but the Conſenr of che 
Senate bein; neceſſary ro the Eſtabliſhing of chis 
M-trer, the Pope was forc'd ro agree to ſuch 
Conditions as render this Tribunal of the Inqu+ 
ftw little leſs dependant upon the Political Ge- 
vernm-nt, than of the Secuiar Courts. 
The Holy Office, is Compoyd of the 
Pope's Nuncio Reſiding at Fenice ; of the 
Patriarch of Penice, who, as a Noble Yene- 
tian, 1s a Religious Obſerver of the Laws of 
mn 
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the Republiek; of the Father Inquiſitor, who 
is ever of the Order of St. Franczs ; and of ewo 
Principal Senators as Aſſiſtants ; without whoſe 
Preſence and Approbation all other Proceedings 
are invalid, and their Decrees of no effect ; 
by which means, and through the Pretences 
that the matter in queſtion will be contrary to 
the Intereſt and Laws of the State - The migh- 
ty buſineſsof this I ribunal is reduced to a nar- 
rower compaſs than one would eaſily believe. 

Maniteſt Here/ze is almoſt the only thing to 
which the 1:quz/ttien hath Right of Cognizance ; 
it is ſaid manifeſt, becauſe the greateſt part of 
thoſe things thar attend, or may proceed from 
it, and fupporr ir, belong to the Secular Judges, 
who having the care of the Publick Tranquility 
committed ro them, do both cauſe an exact 
Obſervance to all Orders, and particular In- 
ſpeRion to be made into theſe Matters, 

Beſides, the 7:qu/ztz0n is not to concern them- 
ſelves with ſuch as do not profeis the Roman 

Catholick Religion ;, and ſince the compiling of 
the Catalogue of Forbidden Books, which the 
Republick caus'd to be made upon the Setring up 
of the Tnguiſt ion, about one |;undred Years paſt ; 
the Holy Office is not permitted to cenſure any 

others than what are Condemn'd by the Repub- 
lick. | 

Nevertheleſs, that the Senate may be the 

more aſluc'd of their own Conduct, as well in 

relation to Matters of Religion, as in regard 
of the juſt Rights of the Court of Rome, they 
have thought fit to maintain two Do@ors, which 
are called Counſellors of State, one 1s —_ 
tne 
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the other is a Secular, according to whoſe O- | 


pinions they take their neceſſary Meaſures in 
thele Occalions; inſomuch, that the Sexare doth 
never receive either Butls, Briefs, or Excom- 
munications, until ſuch time as theſe Doctors 
have throughly examined them, and reported 
them to contain nothing contrary to the Laws 
and Liberty of the State. 

The Republick doth permir the Greeks and 
Armenians the free Exerciſe of their Religion, 
which they enjoy in their ſeveral Churches: al- 
tho the Greeks have ſo much moderation: as not 
toydeclare themſelves to be Schiſmaticks, yer they 
ſufficiently own, that they depend on the Patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople ; and that they differ from 
the Romaniſts in the fivePoints in which conliſts 
the Schiſm of the Oriental Church : However, 
when the Greeks and Armenians celebrate any 
Feſtivals, the People flock in Multitudes to 
them, to partake of their 1ndulgences, and 
they likewiſe the ſame ro the Catholick Chur- 
ches. 

As to the . Hugenots and Lutherans, who are 
no where tolerated by the Inquiſition, there are 
but very few of chem ar Yenice, the Republick 
does nor permit to them an open and free Ex- 
erciſe of their Religion ; yet the Toleration js 
{uch, that the Republick ſeems not ro obſerve 
what they do in char matter ; neither have they 
much trouble upon the Deceaſe of any one of 
them, to have the Perſon publickly interr'd in 
_ the Church, for theſe Carates are not very in- 
quiſitive,” whether the Party d:ed in the Catho- 
lick, or Lutheran Faith. The Inquiſition draws 

| | no 
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no Advantages from the Sentence of the Canz 
demnation paſsd upon #ereticks, the Republick 
having granted, Thar a!! ſuch Eſffetts ſhall go 
to their Lawful Heirs: Fan's C:ftom is vecy 
different to what is praGti'd in $4, where 
the [aquifition hath not only aii the Effects of 
the Condemn'd 7ews. bur likewiſe whatſoever 
they poſſeſs that are Cenverted from their Er- 
rours, as being ill gotten, and which conſe- 
quently changes the purity of ſuch Effects. 
There 1s no place in /taly where the Jews are 
ſo well uſed, as they are at Yenice, excepting 
. the Dominions of the Great Duke of Tuſcany ; 
where this People may be faid to be in favour, 
by reaſon of the mighty Trade they draw to 
Leghorn : But yet at Yenice every Noble Fami- 
ly hath an Intimate and Confident Jew ; for as 
they are eſteem'd to be Men of Secrecy, ſo this 
good Quality gets:hem many Protedors among 
the Nobility, who have divers ways of enploying 
them : As they cannot be rroubled upon the 
account of Religion; ſo the Crimes they commit 
vpon this Chapter, as Blaſphemies, Sacrileges and 
many others, are reſerv'd to the Examinations 
of the Secular Courts : Todiſtinguiſh themſelves 
they are obliged tro wear Red Hats, which are 
of the very fineſt Scarlet Cloath, lined with 
Black Siik; this Faſhion ſeems art firſt yery par- 
ticular to the Eyes of all Strangers. 
The Jews are not only tolerated at Yenzce, 
by reaſon the richelt of them that are engag®d 
in Trade with theſe Merchants, do occaſion a 


mighty Commerce between the Levant and this. 


City, but likewiſe becauſe they afford the Re- 
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publick very conſiderable Sums in any times of _ 
Neceſlity, beſides the vuſval impolitions that 
are laid vpon them. They have a par- 1! Cheto. 
ticular place alicyed them to live. in, which 
they can ſhut wich two Gates; they are about 
five and twenty hunored in number, which o- 
bliges them to build their Houſes ſix or ſeven 
Stories high. There are ſeveral forts of Na- 
tions among them, Holanders, Spaniards, Portu- 
gueſe, Germans and Italians, who have their par=- 
ticular Synagogues. Bur of all theſe different 
Nations, the Portugueſe are counted the richeſt, 
who likewiſe eſteem themſelves to be 1n the 
higheſt degree above all the 1eſt, 
As a greater Liberty in favour of theſe be- 

fore mentioned Feligious, the Republick hath e- 
ſtabliſhed a particular Chamber in the Univerſi- 
ty of Padua, where ſeveral Profeſſors to this 
purpoſe, have the Power of conferring Dod@or*s 
Degrees upon all ſorts of Perſons, without any 
diſtinction of Religion, as have paſs'd the uſual 
Courſes of Study ; infomnch, that being by this 
means excus'> frem making Profeſſion of Faith, 
required by the Bulls of the Popes, the Schiſma< 
ticks, Hereticks, and Jews, do without any far- 
ther trouble commence Doftors of Law and Fhy- 
ſick. After this manner the Republick permits 
her Subjefts to taftetthe Sweets of Liberty, 
without being objigQ to cover by other Pre- 
tenſions the Intereſt ſhe hath to let every one 
live quietly in their States, and exempt of that 
Fear which the 1qui/3tion occaſions in all other 
Places. 


Of 
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Of the Political Gryernment of the- 
>  Republick. 


HE Coltege, the Prepadi, and the Great Coun- 
cil, are the three principal Springs that act 
in the great Body of this State 3 but as the Re- 
gularity of rchis Motion which compoſeth the 
PerfeQtion of this Government, does depend 
upon the coherence there is in the Councils, fo 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to know the reciprocal 
Subordination, the Order that atcends the 
Management of the moſt important Aftairs, 
and the Authority they have cach 10 particu- 
lar ; yet being it would be contrary to the Na- 
rural Order of things. to begin the deſcription 
of an extraordinary Noble Palace, rather by 
the Foundations than the Front that appears 
firſt to the Eye, ſo Iſhould occaſion more con- 
fuſion chan clearneſs inthe Matter treared of, by 
| paſſing on to the innermoſt parts of the Go- 
vernment, without ſtopping at the place which 
is the magnificent Entrance of this Superbous 
Edifice, where the Learned AtchiteQs that 
drew the Scheme, have placed the greatelt Or- 
naments of their Arr, 
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Of the Col ee, 


'P HE College is the Tribunal in which reſides 
all the Majeſty of the Prince; Embaſla- 
dours have Audience there ; the Letters of all 
foreign Aﬀairs are there read ; all Petitions are 
preſented to this Court of Juſtice, to whom 
belong the hearing of all Priviledge Cauſes, 
which are thoſe of the Prelates and Benefic'd 
Clergy; all Suits between Relations, and the 
Competitions of the Judges are there decided ; 
1n ſhort the College is the gate through which 
all Aﬀairs mult paſs ; for the College prepares 
the Things that are to be debated and Regula- 
ted by the Pregadz, which is the Senate of the 
Republick, | 
"The Colege 1s compos'd of the Doge,of his ſix 
Councellours, the three Triumvirs of the Coun- 
cil of Forty, the ſix Great Sages of Terra firma, 
and the five Sages of the orders, which make in 
all Twenty Six Perſons; which being of different 
Ages and Dignities torms a Body that repre- 
ſents the whole State. | 
There is in the Hall where this Council is 
kept, a fort of Throne that takes up the lo- 
wermolt part of the Room, to which you aſcend 
by fourſteps.; here the Doge ſits upon a 
wrought Wooden Chair after the ancient Fa- 
ſhion, which is rais'd fix inches higher than 
the benches on each ſide, a Piece of Flower'd 
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faſtened to the þack of this Chair, with: a 
Carpent and Foot-cloath of the ſame, are all 
the Ornaments of the Dogal Seat ; It is ne- 
vertheleſs zo be admired that the Republick 
bath not covered the Majeſty of their Prince 
with a Cannopy, and that they ſhould nor 
have the uſe of them. in the Palace of the 
Dogs ; It may poſlibly be becauſe Alexander 
the TI hird. thonghrt not of it at che cime -he 

reſcnred Prince Zebaſtiin Ziant with all the 
Mark of Pomp and Splendour that now ren- 
der the Dozal Diznity Mzjeſtical in the Eyes of 
the People. 

The fix Ceunc:Fours of the Doge with the 
Three Preſidents of the Councii Cri inal of 
Forty areSeated on the right hand of the Prince, 
and take up all the End «# that fide of this 
State ; On the other ſide of the Prince and up- 
on his left hand are plac'd the fix great Sages 
ard the five Sages of "Terra firma : There is 
for each place a little Seat of gilt Leather, with 
little moving desks both high and Flat to Sepa- 
rate them from each other. which' by drawing 
to them when they pleaſe, makes Room 
for ſuch as are to have place in thtir Avdience 
according to the differenc CharaQers they ap- 
Sony 20. \ | 

The five Sages of the order are ſet upcn a 
bench with a back to it, which is plac'd below 
on the left hand without the Eſtrade ; and un- 
derneath the Sages of Terra firma, the Secreta- 
ries of the College, ſome of whom are Interpre- 
ters at the Audiences of Embaſſadours and other 


forreign Miniſte;s, who have their places vp- 
; on 
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- On a bench on the other ſide, but at a mnch 
greater diſtance from the Throne of the Prince. 


—— 


Of the Doge. 


JT may be obſerved by what is ſaid that 
ſince the Republick hath been goverrd&dby 
Doges, there hath happen'd no aJrteration in 
their Method of. Government, which hath 
not tended to. the Diminution of the Princes 
Authority ; infomuch that the laſt reform at 
the Serrar del Conſiglio in the Year 1289, de- 
priv'd the Doges of the Credit then remaining 
to them upon the Creation of that Council, 
which was one Hundred and Seventeen Years 
before this reform : The Senat knows perfet- 
Iy well that the Liberty of the Republick is 
Incompatible with the Intereſts of a Prince 
that ſhall pretend himſelf to. be above the 
Laws ; therefore they have not anly Subje&ted 
the Doge without any manner of Reſervation 
but. they have likewiſe added ſme as to his 
particular, which do in: many caſes render his 
condition Inferiour to that of a private. Sey4- 
tour ; thus from being formerly Prince of the 
Republick he is now become a. nacer Image and 
the Real ſhadow of thar Majeſty; which the 
Senate truely preſerves within the Limits of 

her own Power only. 
Nevertheleſs they raiſe co the Dogal Digni- 
ty ſuch Senatours as have moſt 'diſtioguiſh'd 
| Ee | them 
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themſelves by' their particular Services, and 
they are uſuallytaken from being Procura- 
rors of Saint Mark, or that have honourably 
ſupported the Dignity of Embaſſadours, the 
Supreme command of their Fleets, or that 
haye exeicisd the Principal Fun&tions of the 
State ; But as the Senate Introduces them into 
this high place to make vſe of their Names on- 
ly in the Government,ſothe ableſt Senatours are 
| not always the -moſt fit Perſons for that Station. 
The advanc'd Age; eaſy temper andthe Hiuz 
ſtrious Birth are the three principal and moſt 
efſential qualities that promote them to the dig- 
nity : Reaſon of State requirestheir Princes to 
be particularly mild and peaceable; that fo 
they may yield and ſubmit the eaſier to their 
ſentiments, as have a greater ſhare thart he in 
the Goyernment. | 


Dominco Contarini, lately Doge, did not pafs 
through all the degrees chat uſvally raiſe: the 
Noble Penetian. to this Dignity, for he was ar 
the time of his being El-&ed Doge improving 
the Pleaſtires. of his Country Seat, but he 
being of one of the moſt Illuſtrious Families, 
and-which hath at ſeveral times afforded Eighr 
Doges to this .Republick, to which may be 
added an evenneſs of Temper, an Afﬀability 
ſo charming, and his Perſon -ſo Noble and 
Majeſtical, that 'he equally gained. both the 
Love and Veneration of the' Nobility and 
People. The Young Gentlemen efſpeciall 
were {o taken with his Merit, that I have of- 
tentimes hear'd them ſay aloud upon —_— 
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of him in the Adminiſtration of che publick 
Fun&ions. Le adorabile quel veto, 

Nicolas Sagredo who ſucceeded him is the firſt 
Doge of this Family, which is of the Second 
claſs or order of Nobility ; he was made for 
his great Merits Frocurator of Saint Mart, 
having been a great while.in the molt conſide- 
rable Employs of the Republick, and aQually 
had the greateſt ſhate in the Governmenc of 
the State : Inſomuch chat his Elevation muſt 
be rather aſcrib'd to his own perticular Merits 
than to the Faftions of his Friends. Notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeverity of the Conditions'thar at- 
tend the Dogal Dignity, yet there were never 
ſo many known to ſtand for it as'upon this E- 
le&ion, or ſo many Perſons capable to dif. 
charge the Duties of this great Place. 

This Dignity is no- ways leſs burthenſoine to: 
the Family than it is'to the Perſon of the Dope , 
for his Brothers, Sons and 'Grandſons can have 
no conſiderable Employs in the” Republick, 
which have any Afﬀinit y with the Government; 
if they have any or chance to be Embaſſadours, 
they are oblig'd to quit thoſe Afﬀairs upon his 
Election. If the Doge is a Married Man, his 
Wife is not Treated with the Title of Princeſſe, 
neither hath the | Senate thought fit to Crown 
them this Laſt Age, as being deſirous either to 
Moderate the Ambition of the Women, oro 
favethoſe great Sums that were expended upon 
the Coronation of the laſt Princeſs, Wife to 
the Doge Martis Crimani. ] 

The' particular reſtraint that is laid upon the 
perſons of theDoges,as likewiſe their ways of li- | 
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ving, and all theſe other Circumſtances of that 
condition together,are rot ſufficient ro derer ſuch 
Families as have given noDoges to theRepublick 
from making their utmoſt Efforts to attain rhis 
Honour ; by which. they do not only hope to 
bring themſelves into a much greater conſidera- 
tion, but likewiſe to Eſtabliſh their Fortunes 
by the Sums: they may acquire if the Doge hap- 
pens to live many Years after his EleQtion ; 
which is one of- the - Reaſons why the Doge is 
Created for Life: beſides, if it was for a cer- 
tain ſpace of time only, he would not be fo 
much conſiderd in all other Courts, neither 
would the Senate be able to keep him in the 
great reitraint that is now impoſed vpon him 
through the Fear of being depos'd or of a re- 
troſpection into_ his condudt. after Death, to 
the mighty-Prejudice of his whole Family. 

Asthe Republick hath ſometimes forc'd their: 
Princes to- afſume and continve this Dignity, 
ſo they have likewiſe deposd others whoſe 
Age or Infirmities have: rendred them uſeleſs: | 
ro the State; 'yet in reality the Republick ma- | 
kesa greater ule of their name than their pre- 
. ſence open which Apprehenfions the Doge ne-. 
ver defiſts from going to the Colledge and all' 
other Courts of Juſtice, to which the Duties 
of his Station oblige him, unleſs he: finds-him- 
{elf altogether uncapable of doing it; there- 
fore 1 do not in the leaſt doubt but that Doms- 
mco Contarini did expe& ſome ſuch Reſolution, 
opon his _y Indiſpoſition of the Palſy: that 
deprived him for Eighteen Months of the uſe 
of one ſide of his Body . For when any Em- 
I  baſladour 
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baſſadour ſeat to compliment him, he always 
concluded his thanks, with his being much bet- 
ter; and that he was in hopes to ſee the Embaſlae 
dour in a little time at the College. 

..Fhe Doge preſides in all the Councils, but 
he is eſteem'd Prince of the Republick only at 
the head of the Senate, at the Tribunals where 
he aſſiſts, and in the Ducal Palace of Saint 
Mark ; out of which places he hath much leſs 
Authority than ſome other particular Perſons 
for he dares not engage in any buſineſs whate- 
ver. There are fome who have reported in 
their writings that it is Lawful to affront or 
kill him upon. finding him out of the City, and 
that he hath not the Liberty to go out of his 
Palace, It 1s true that there hath been for- 
'merly very ſevere Regulations as to this mat- 
ter, but things are not carried to that Ertre- 
mity at preſent ; however he goes not out of 
the City without asking in a manner leave of 
i his Councellors :. Dominico Contarins went fre- 
_ quently to ſee his Daughters and Nieces that 
were in ſeveral Nunneries, as likewiſe very of- 
. ten every Year to his Country Houſe to enjoy 
the Air of the Continent. 

\ When the Doge goes out of the City he is 
not attended with any External Marks that may 
diſtinguiſh him from any other Yenetian Gentle- 
man ; his apparel is then a gray cloſe Bodied 
Coat and his ſword by his ſide; if any Noble 
happens to meet him, he ſeems not to know 
him to avoid rendring thoſe reſpe&s that 
are due to him, when he is with the Republick; 
who are the ſame thing in his abſence as when 
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he is preſent; upon any particular Vifits that 
the Dope makes in'the City, he is only attens 
ded like another Noble, with a Yalet de Chambre 
and two Gondale's ; neither is that diſcernable 
from another bue 'by a Carpet, and two flow- 
er'd Sattin Cuſhions- againſt the Back-board, 
which ſmall marks of Dignity are ſo far from 
being expoſed, that the Gondaliers moit an end 
cover them all with the black' Curtains of the 
Gondals. | 
His Dreſs is, ontheſe occafions, like thoſe of 
the Counſellors, which is Purple, but he wears 
a General's Cap of the ſame Colour, with his 
Veſt ; ic is round made of Paſte-board, only 
four Fingers high, the Crown'flat, -and/ the 
circumference of the whole, double to what the 
Entrance of the Head is. | 
They give the Doge the Title of your Sere- 
nity, and Moft Serene Prinee ; and that he may 
be ſenſible that theſe Titles do nor belong to 
his Perſon, all Embafſadors take care to uſe the 
ſame Expreſſions when they ſpeak tro the Col- 
lege, ſeldom ſaying your Serenity, without ad- 
, ding your Excellencys ; being confas'd Ti- 
| eles; among which no difference ought to- be 
made in this Aﬀſembly, where the Majeſty of 
the Republick is dilated upon all che Members 
that compoſe the Cope, | 
Altho all Diſpatches are made in the Name 
of the Prince, as likewiſe the Anſwers of Em- 
baſſadors are addreſs'd to him, yet he cannor 
open them, which may be done and anſwer'd 
withoue him ; and that he may continually re- 
member chat he only lends his Name to the Se- 
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nate, they forbear the Examination of all Pro: 
poſitions made to the Coltege by Embaſſadors, 
or other Miniſters, until ſuch time as he and 
his Councellors are wirhdrawn ; then the Bu- 
fineſs is examin'd, the Opinions of the Sages 
are taken, upon which they draw the Delibe- 
ration into Writing, which is delivered at the 
next Aſſembly of the Senate, in the Preſence of 
the Doge and his Counſellors, where he hath 
only a fingle Vote with the other Senators, to 
confirm or reje& what was done in his Ab- 
ſence. : 

The Money of Yenice bears the Name of the 
Doge, but it is not made with his Impreſſion 
upon the Coin, as it was formerly in the time 
when the Doge had the abſolute Power of the 
Government, there being now, inftead of his 
Effigies, a Doge in his Ducal Habits upon his 
Knees to St. Mark, to ſhew that the Prince is 
 theSubje@ of the Repub!ick, of which the Pi- 
cure of St. Hark is the Hieroglyphick : Yet 
in the Mint where the Money is Coir'd all pri- 
vate Perſons upon paying the Duties to the 
Prince, have the Liberty of Coining what 
Sums they pleaſe; the Doge gives the Permifſion, 
and enjoys the Adyantages proceeding from 


it. | 
' The Doge is allowed by the Republick fourteen 
thouſand Ducats per Annum, to defray his 
Houſtiold Expences, and the Charges of treat- 
ing four times in a Year all Embaſſadors, the 
Seignory, and ſuch of the Senators as are aſſiſtant 
at thoſe Feſtivals : The ordinary Retinue of 
the Doge conſiſts of two Yalers de Chambre, four 
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Gondaliers, and ſome other Servants ; the Re- 
publick diſcharges all other Officers that only 
wait upon him at publick Ceremonies: He hath 
the Sellings of the Offices of Commanders of 
the Palace, who are a ſort of Serjeants, as alſo 
the Ecuyers, or Squires of the Dope, which are 25 
in number ; from theſe Profits and the Gifts of 
all Benefices belonging to St. Mark's, ariſe the 
principal Advantages of his Dignity. 

The Republick hath not only inveſted the 
Prince with all the apparent marks of Sovereign 
Dignity, but they have alſo obtain'd for him 
from the. Popes and Kings, the real Preroga- 
tives of Royal Majeſty, and the preference next 
to Crown*d Heads of all other Princes in ge- 
neral : It is to be admired that they ſhould 
as it ſeems, go contrary to theſe Advantages of 
Pre-eminency, by reducing of him to the de- 
gree of all other Princes, in reſpeC of the Car- 
dinals ;, for when a Cardinal hath Audience, he 
ſits on the Right of the Doge, in his own Chair 
that is made larger upon: theſe Occaſions ; ant 
upon any particular Viſit, the Doge goes to re- 
ceive him at his Gondalo. 

Theſe particular Vilits, as alſo thoſe of -Em- 
baſſadors upon extraordinary Occaſions, are 
made with the Permiſſion of the Senate, which 
is deſired at the Cofege; for the Doge hath it 
not. in his Power to ſee whom he pleaſes, and 
he lives ſo retired that one may ſay, Solitude 
and Dependance are the moſt Eſſential Qualities 
of his Condition ; neither are theſe Viſits very 
agreeable to the Senate, who never give their 
Permiſſions, but for want of a civil Excuſe ” 
ayol 
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3void it : The Count D* Avaux was the firſt that 
undertook to viſit tne Doge Dommico Contarini, 
in-bis Sickneſs, to which theSenate confented* In 
thisOccaſion theGentleman of rhe Doge, and ſome 
other Officers, are at the Landing-place of the 
Palace to conduCt theAmbaſſadour to the Doge - 
The Senate are ſurein theſe JunQures to be pun- 
uually informed of the moſt inſignificant Words 
thar paſs in the Diſcourſe. Altho the Marquis 
de la Fuente, Ambaſſador of Spain, was vex'd 
for being preceded in the Viſit by Monfieur 
D* Avaux, vet hedemanded leave of the Senate 
to ſee the Doge, eſteeming that an- Advantage 
which few Ambaſſadors receive in the whole 
Courſe of their Employs. 

The Dope can only give general Anſwers to 
 Embaſſadors upon the Propolitions they intend 
to exhibit to the College; for if he ſhould word 
it ſo as to bring the Senate into the leaſt En- 
gagement ;. he would not only meet with the 
Confuſion of having it diſown'd, bur would 
likewiſe expoſe himſelf to the moſt ſenſible 
Mortifications : However if the Propoſitions of 
an Embaſſador are prejudicial to the Dignity of 
the Republick, the Doge is not only ſupported 
in ſuch a Juncture, by anſwering in the Name 
of the Republick, with all the Rigour of an in- 
cens'd Prince, but he is moreover oblig'd to 
at in that Nature, if he would not be eſteem'd 
unworthy of the Place he poſſeſſes. Upon the © 
Audience of an Ambaſſador to acquaint the 
College with any Succeſs of his Maſters, or ta 
congratulate the Republick upon the happy iſſue 
of their Afﬀairs, the Doge hath at chot: times 
the 
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the Liberty to anſwer more amply, but without 
ever entring into a particular. | | 

The continual occaſion which the Doge Do- 
minico Contarim had of expreſſing himſelf opon 
theſe Matters, had acquir'd him a mighty Faci- 
lity of making ſuch adequate Replies, and ſo 
proportion'd to the SubjeR, that no Prince was 
ever known to exceed him ; nevertheleſs for 
having made ſome that did not ſeem to be ſuf- 
ficiently laid upon general terms, he was forc'd 
to ſuſtain in theſe Occaſions the moſt ſenſible 
Reprimands. It is not in theſe Audiences only 
thar the Doge is oblig'd to have a care of exceed- 
ing the limits preſcrib'd him, but it likewiſe 
behoves him to proportion the Steps of his Con- 
duQ : The Afﬀair of Monſeignior Altoviti, Pre- 
deceſſour to Monſceignior Yareſe Nuncio to the 
Pepe, ſeem'd a thing of no importance in re- 
gard of the Doge, yet it nevertheleſs made his 
Serenity extreamly ſenſible of the Miſery of his 
Condition. | | 
This Nuncio had demanded fatisfaQtion of the 
College, for that contrary to the Privileege of 
Embaſſadors, the Grand Captain, of Provo, 
had ſeized one of his Retinue for carrying of 
Piſtols; the Perſon was Releas'd upon their be- 
ing aſſur'd that he belong'd to the Nuncio ; yet 
the Prelate was not contented with this ſatisfaQi- 
on, but demanded ſomething more publick ; and 
ſeeing the Senate was ndt diſposd to humour his 
Niceties, he publickly ſhew'd his Reſentments, 
by refuſing to aſſiſt at the Ceremonies of the 
Chappels, which the Doge very frequently holds, 
which is the only means that Embaſſadors __ 
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of diſcovering their Diſcontents to the People, 
when they pretend not to have Juſtice dane 
them, as they ought in reaſon to expe& : And 
as the Senate does uſually receive this proceeding 
for a Mark of Contempt, and not. being wil- 
ling upon ſuch frivolous Occaſions to let the 
People perceive the Miſunderſtanding, ſo they 
become more . tractable and eafier inclin'd to 
give ſatisfaction tothe Miniſters, who ought to 
be afliſtant with the Sergnory upon thoſe Cere- 

monies. | 
The great Feaſt of Eaſter was then approach- 
ing, at which time the Sezgnery goes for ſeve- 
ral Days together to the Church of St. Mark, 
both in the Morning and Afternoon, which 
made the Senate unwilling to defer giving fatis- 
faQion to the Nuncio, that ſo obſtinately ad- 
hear'd to his Pretenſfions-: However all the Re- 
turn was, That the Grand Captain who ſeiz'd 
the Perſon, was not to be aſliſtant in attending 
the Doge upon three of thoſe Solemn FunCti- 
ons; accordingly he appeared not at the firſt 
Ceremony of Tenebres, Holy Vedneſday and Thur ſ- 
day, but he came upon Goeod- Friday in the Morm- 
ing to the Court of the Palace ro march .in his 
place : The Nunca being in the Apartment 
where they aſſemble upon theſe Occafions, was 
inform*d of it by ſuch as were to obſerve in 
what manner the Satisfation was made ; he 
complain'd at that very inſtant to the Dope, that 
they had'contraven'd to the Aſſurances given 
him, proteſting that he would proceed no far- 
ther,if that Officer was not ordered to go out of 
the Palace ; inſomuch that the Prince believing 
In 
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1n good earneſt, that they had forgot the Pro- 
miſe, ſent his Orders for the Grand Captain to 
withdraw. | 

The Senate however explain'd the Terms of 
this Satisfa&tion quite otherwiſe to what the 
Doge and Nuncio did ; for they pretended that 
three different Fun&ions at the Church of 
St. Mark, were what the Nuncio had taken for 
the officiating of three diſtin Solemn Feaſts ; 
for which reaſon they-equally reſented the mat- 
ter againſt the Dope, and the Captarn, the one 
tor Commanding, and the latter for having O- 
beyed contrary to his Duty: The Officer was 
thrown into a Priſon and ſeverely us'd; to give 
him the Knowledge of his Superiors : And one 
of the 7nquiſitors of State, who have as ample 
a Power-of Life and Death over the Prince, as 
over the leaſt Gentleman of the Republick, made 
him ſo ſevere a Reprimand in minding of him 
that his Life was-in their Hands, upon com- 
manding any one to exceed his Duty ; that the 
poor Prince burſt into Tears, regreating wirh- 
out doubt the Delights of the private Condition 
— enjoyed at his Country Seat before the Ele- 
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How the Doge goes Attended upoi 


Solemn Ceremonies. 


WW/ HEN the Doge marches in any Publick Fug: 
| dions, afſiited by the Embaſſadors anU 
Seignory, the firſt that begin the Proceſſion, are 

the Clergy of Saint Mark ;, after whom follow 
the Serjeants of the Palace, who are called Com 

manders ; they wear Cloaks of Blue Cloath, 
which come tro their very Heels; they have 
red Caps of the ſame Form with thoſe of the 
Nobility, upon which are two Sequins, little 
differing from Crown-pieces of Gold, one be- 
fore and the other behind : Eight of theſe Ser- 
jeants have each of them a Standard of painted 
and gilt-Tafeta, upon which is the Lion of Saint 
Mark ; two of theſe are Blue, two Red, two 
Violet, -and two White z which ſignifie Peace, 
War, Truce 2nd Confederacy : In the Order 
of their March the two Standards which repre- 


ſent the preſent Condition of the Republick, are' | 


carried firſt. 
$;x more'of theſe Serjeants follow with Sil- 
ver Trumpets all ſtreight, and fix Foot long : 
After them go five Hautboys in Veſts of Red 
Serge,who always play to one Tune byIntervals, 
ſo long as the March continues: The Ecuyers or 
Squires of theDoge, march by couples after them. 
Theſe Ecuyers are of an inferiour Condition to 
| the 
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the Citizens ; they wear ſhort Cloaks, are plain- 
lydreſt in Black, their principal Buſineſs 1s to 
Carve and Attend the Fable at ſuch times as 
the Doge entertains the Ambaſſadors and Seig- 
nory. 

The Grand Captain, and the Gentleman of 
the Doge, who is his Maſter of the Ceremomes, 
that Invites and receives the Miniſters when 
they come to the Doge, follow the Ecuyers ; they 
are-both in long Robes and Veſts of Satin” and 
Flower'd Damask : -The firſt of theſe Offices 
| was formerly executed by a Noble Venetian, af- 
rerwards by the Cztizexs ; but is ſince ſo dimi- 
niſhed in Credit, that a Captain of the Sbirras 
may pretend. to it; ſeven or eight of thoſe Cap- 
rains follow theſe two Officers; one would not 
imagine them to be what they are, ſeeing them 
in Veſts of Satin, and Flower'd Damask, which 
come down half.way their Legs, they haveno 
other Arms than a Silver-hafted Dagger ftuck 
at their Girdles, which are adorr'd with Plates 
of the ſame. 
| The Secretaries of the Republick follow. them 
in their uſual Veſts-of Violet'Cloath, and Caps- 
of. Velvet : The Great ChanceBour comes nexr, 
Cloath'd in-Parple; as likewiſe all Senators afli- 
fting at this Ceremony: Then two Ecuyers of the 
_ Doge, one of \whict carries the Gold fonlding 
Chair, that is of Wood gilt, adorn'd with a 
Broccard of” Gold-; the:other a Cofhion of the 
ſame Broccard;: a Clerk 'of the Chappel then. 
marches/before the Doge, cyrrying the Candle- 
ſtick and Whne:Taper of: bis Sereainy. | 
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Pope Alezander the III in acknowledgment 
of the Prote&ion which the Republick ſhew'd 
him, and of the Singular Services of Prince Se- 
baſtian Ziam, preſented the Doge with the Gol- 
den Chair, the Cnſhion, and the Ombrelle of the 
ſame; as likewiſe the Tapers, the Standards 
and Trumpets, which are at prefent the 
chief part of the Pomp of theſe Cercemo- 
nies. 

Then the Doge comes between the Pope's 
Nuncio and the Embaſſador of France ; If there 
were any Embaſſadors at Yenice, as formerly 
there was and are now atRome,theywould march 
a Breaſt according to their places on each 
fide of the Nuncio and Embaſſador of France : 
But fince the Republick according to the ex- 
ample of the Court of Reme, decided the pre- 
ſeance of place in Favour of France againſt 
the Crown of Spain (Meſſe Francis de Nouailes 
being at that time Embaſſador to the Republick 
from Charles the IXth.) the Embaſſador of Spain 
hath nor appear'd at any of theſe Publick 
Functions, which is the Reaſon that he is 
leſs known and beloved at PYenice than the Em- 
bafſador of Fraxce, who is commonly called by 
the People the Embaſſador, as if there was no 
other of that Character. | 

Upon theſe Ceremonies the Doge wears a 
Veſt with ſtraight Sleeves, that reaches to the 
Ground, this is faſtned before by about a 
dozen large Vermillion Buttons that come to 
his Girdle, which claſps together with Buckles 
of Gold ; over theſe is the long Ducal Cloak 
all which are of a' Gold brovard, or _ 

mix' 
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mix'd with Red or White according fo the 
day of the Solemnity ; the Ducal Cap is of the 
fame Silk with a large border of Gold tifhue, 
which repreſents the Diademe ; his two Yalets 
de Chambre hold the train of his Cloak and 
the eldeſt Ecuyer carrys. the Ombrelle over his 
Head ; which is very large rais'd like a Pavi- 
lion coyered with Rich Gold brouard, round 
about it is a Campage , like that of the 
Popes. 

The Councellors of the Doge follow two 
and two together, but the firſt is accompa- 
nied by the Noble that is elected for the firſt Po- 
daſty cor Government tnat comes vacant with- 
in the States. of the Republick , he marches on 
the right hand of the Councellor carrying 
- with both hands a large Sword in a Scabbard 
of Flowered Velvet covered with Fermflion 
Filagreen - This Sword is like that which the 
Pope Conſecrates every Chriſtmas Day ; with a 
Har of Black Velver lined with Ermin, and 
the Holy Ghoſt embroider'd in Pearls upon 
the Head, which is ſent' to chat Chriſtian 
Prince who fights againſt the Enemies of the 
Church. That behind the Doge is the mark 
of the Dignity of great Ecuyer of the Eaſtern 
Empire,which was conferr'd upon theDoge Peter 
Gradenigo by the Emperor Michael, which ſeve- 
ral other Dopges poſſeſt after him; for if 
this Sword was carried after the Prince, and 
at the Head of the Sergnory, it would repreſent 
the Senate to have the whole Authority, of 
which the Doge hath only for himſelf the ſhadow 


of that Greatneſs, whoſe Pomp and T rophies 
; | that 
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that precede him, are io more than a vin, 
atid ari imaginary appearance of Dignity. 

The fix Councellors of the Doge, are fol- 
low'd by the three Prelidents of the Council Cri- 
minal of - Forty, the two. Avogadors, the three 
Chiefs of the Council of Ten, the two Cenfors, 
' and ſeveral Senators marching two and two in 
the Ducal Velt of Purple, very large, and the 
Sle-ves as wide as the Velt is long. The Doge 
atcratts wich this Train both the Admiration 
and Ve-:eration of the P.ople, who are much 
delighted* in theſe Ceremonies, where they all 
_ continually implore. the Benediftion of the 
Almighty upon, his Perſon, knowing well that 
although they have ſometimes reaſon to ex- 
claim againſt the Rigours of the Goyernmenr, 
yer it iS not the * Prince who is the occaſion of 
them, notwithſtanding that fiich Publications 
are made in his Name. 

When the Proceſſion is in this-manner cone 
ro the Church of St. Mark, the Doge places him- 
ſelf in the firſt Seat at the Right Hand of the 
Entrance into the Church:; the Nuncio, and 
Ambaſſadour of France, ate on his fide,  with- 
out obſerving any void ſpace of ReſpeR from 
bim ; the Counſellors fit on the ſame fide,” and 
in the -ſame' Row; bur at ſome diſtance from 
them : All the chief Perſons aſſiſting in theſe 
Ceremonies with the Doge and CounſeNors, are 
ſeated on the ſame fide upon ta'o rows of Bert- 
ches ; 'the Senators, who' here” repreſent” the 
Pregadi, are on the other hand; however they 
equally ſhare in this Honour with the Doge,” by 
receiving the ſame COA of the Pax and 
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Incenſe, which .is to inform the Publick, that 
they do not appear at theſe Funftions to avg- 
ment and grace the Train of their Prince, but 
that they are equally with him the Eſſential 
Members of the Body of the Republick. 
 Aﬀter the Ceremonies are over, the Doge 
goes back attended in the ſame manner to rhe 
Palace : T he Nuncio and the Ambaſſadour bring 
him to the bottom of the Stairs, where they 
rake leave of his Serenity - But inſtead of reti- 
ring at that inſtant, they fall off co the right 
Hand. where they-ſtand until the laſt Senator 
is'paſt by them. This Cuſtom which ſeems ſo 
very repugnant to the Dignity of Embaſſadors, 
was firſt introduced -by the NVuncio of a Pope, 
who ſoliciting the Senate upon ſome important 
Afﬀair, was pleasd to compliment theſe Gen- 
_ tlemen with this mark of Civility : But the 
| Republick, who is ſo well vers'd in'drawing Ad- 
vantapes from all Accidents, will never admit 
of any Overtures to aboliſh a Cuſtom ſo very 
acceptable to them; for according to their real 
Mgx1ims, the Senators are thereby as much ho- 
nour'd as the Dope, by the Miniſters of the grea- 
teſt Princes of Chriſtendom. _ 

_ Theſe publick Ceremonies are chiefly occa- 
ſion'd by the happy Diſcoveries, of ſome Con- 
ſpiracy, or upon ſome Sedition appeas'd, the 
_ gaining: of a Victory, or ſome otner Advan- 
tage to the State, in which Accidents the Re- 
publick does much affed to fhew their Piety and 
Acknowledgments by theſe Publick Thank/g7- 
wings they offer up to the Almighty ; which 
FunCions are become ſor frequent, that mw 
tnole 
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thoſe of the Solemn Feſtivals, . they chiefly com- 
poſe the Buſineſs of the Embaſſadors reſtding 
here, 
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Of the Eleftim of a Doge. 


BEFORE . they proceed to the . Choice of a 
New' Doge, they perform the laſt Duties 
to the Deceas'd with all the Magnificence due 
to the Condition of his Station ; his Body is 
Embalm'd, which lies in State for three. Days 
together, in a great Room, upon a Bed of 
Cloath of Gold, where the Sword ,and Spurs 
are by a very particular Cnitom laid che wrong 
way. However the occaſion of the Body's lying 
in this manner, is not only to give the People 
an oppotcunity of rendring their laſt Reſpets 
to the Prince, bur it is particularly to receive 
ſuch Complaints as may be made againſt his 
Conduct and Adminiſtration of Affairs, as al- 
ſo time for the Creditors to call'for their De- 
mands, which his Heirs are oblig'd to pay im- 
mediatly, or, to have the Deceas'd depriv'd of 
the Funeral Honours, the Charges whereof the 
Republick defray s, a 

For which reaſon, the firſt thing entred upon 
after the Death of the Doge, is to chooſe three 
Inquiſitors to'examine into his ConduQt, to hear 
ſuch Complaints as may be. made againſt his 
way of Living, and or = Juſtice to the = 
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eſt Demands at the Expence of the Inheritance, 
whereby the Miſery of the Subjection in which 
he lived, appears not to ceaſe with his Life, It 
even looks as if the Republick would moderate 
the ſatisfa&tion which che Doge might poſſibly 
have by dying, in hopes of being regreated by 
. the Publick, for the Senate aſſiſts at this Fune- 
ral Pomp in Veſts-of Scarlet. to ſhew the Peo- 
ple by the Singularity of this Ceremony, thar 
It 15 not the Government of the :Prince which 
compoſes the Happineſs of :he State 3 as like- 
wiſe that the Republick being free, ought not 

_ toſhew any Marks of Aftiction ar his Death. 
The Obſequies of rhe Dope are no ſooner over, 
but a Great Council of all the Nobuity above 
Thirty'ts held, where they chooſe five Perfons 
 whoareto draw up the Heads of the Inaugural 
Oath; that is, the Laws which he ſolemn-- 
ly ſwears to obſerve upon his EleQtion: Theſe 
Nobles are empowered to add,or retrench from 
them as they ſhall judge neceſlary for the good | 
of the State, by which means the Republick de- | 
prives the Dogeof explaining to their diſadvan- 
tage the rerms of theſe Obligations, which 
compoſe an intne Volume. "ys ug 
"The Prudence of the Republick 15 much to be 
admired in her choice of theone and forty Ele- | 
Ctors of the Doge, by making Merig and For- 
tune equally to concur to ſuch an important 
Aion ; for a long circuit of Ballotations and 
reciprocal EleQions, has render'd of no effeQ 
the deligns of all Parties, leaving the Families 
the ſatisfaftion which almoſt every one of 
them. finds in contributing to the EleQtion of 
© > ap - 
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a Prince; for all the Neb-/ity that are at the 
G eat Council, draw each of them one Ball ourof 
an Urn, in which are Thirty gilt ones : Such 
as have the gilt Balls are by Lot reduced to the 
Number of Nine; theſe Nine chooſe Forty, 
which are by Lot reduced to Twelve, who have 
the nominating of five and twenty rhat are af: 
rerwards reducd again to Nine, who. chooſe 
Five and forty Gentlemen, out- of which- Num- 
ber Eleven are taken by Lot,and theſe have the 
Nomination of the one and Forty real Elefors 
of the Doge. 
After the Approbation of t! eſe Fledors by 
the Great Counci/, they retire in:0 the Palace 
of Sc. Mark, out of which they cannot ſtir, une. - 
til they have Elefted a Doge, Altho theſe Ele- 
ions are ſeldom made very tedious, - yet the 
Eleftors have been five or fix Months 'before 
they could determine the Matrer, for of the one 
and forty Votes, there muſt he twenty five of 
Accord to chooſe the Doge : All the time the 
Elefors are thus ſhut up, they are yery carotully 
kept, and treated almoſt in the ſame manner as 
the Cardinals in the Conclave. 
Thefirſt thing the Doge does upon his EleRti- 
on, after the uſual Oaths of oblerving the 
Statutes, -is to ſhew himſelf to the Pecople:; 
But as the Repuilick does not permit him the 
Taſte of pure Joys. without the Reliſh of ſome . 
Bitterneſs, which may make him fenlible- of 
the Reſtraint and Servitude io which his Con- 
dition engages him, fo they bring him down 
through the Hall, where his Body is to b: ex- 
-Pog'd after his Death : Here he is compliment- 
Ff 3 ed 
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ed upon his Exaltation by the Great Chancellcur, 
to the end he may remember that in this place 
he ſhall be Examin'd when he is Dead, 4t 
he hath quadrated all his ACftions according 16 
the Rules of Juſtice. | | 

The Doge after this goes into a ſort of an 
Engine, which they call a Weil, that is pur- 
. Poſely kept in the Arcenal for the uſe of this Cere- 
mony. It really hath the external] reſemblance 
of a Well Supported by a wooden frame like a 
Litter, but of an Extraordinary length ; the 
two ſides of whoſe ends are joyn'd roget]:er, 
About two hundre| men belcnyging to the 
Arcenal carry this Engine upon their Shoul- 
ders, ' the Doge ſitting in this Well, with 
one of his Children or 'ncateſt Relatiors, 
ſtanding upright. behind him, who hath two 
' Baſons full. of Gold and Silver medals, pur- 
polely coin'd for - this occaſion, ' with ſuch 
figures and Inſcriptions as he thinks fit; which-he 
throws among the People, whilſt the Doge is 
carrying round about - the place of-Saint 
Mark, = EE ea | 

The cuſtom of beſtowing theſe Liberalities 
upon the People was firſt Iptroduced in the 
Year 1172, by the Famous Doge Sebaſtian Zia- 
ai that 'Triumph'd over the Emperor Frederick 
the ſecond, by taking Otho,” Son of this Empe- 
ror Priſoner, in the Naval Victory he obtain'd 
over him in the defence of Pope A4lexander the 
Third. The Doge thougnt it Neceſſary to 
ſhew this Liberality . to the People, as ' the 
{ſweeteſt charm and the moſt proper remedy 
to allay their indignation for being Grd of 
ES EE, CEERS their 
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cheir Right of EleQing the Prince, which they 
; had alone er,joyed for ſeveral Apes. This 
Doge was moreover ſo Rich that he built ar 
his own proper charge all the old Procurato- 
ries, leaving beſides very immenſe Riches to 
the Church of Saint Mark: Infomuch, as it was 
commonly believed among the People, that he 
had found ſome mighty T reaſure, | 
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Of the Six Counce!lors of the Doge, the 
three Preſidents of the Councl Crim:- 
nal of Forty, and of the Vice Doge. 


A S the Dignity of Courcellor to the Prince 
IS uſually thoughi more Honoura: le, than 
judg'd neceſſary for them to be converiant in 
the important affairs of State ; ſo they are nor 
generally the beſt Heads of the Republick 
who officiate in-this Employ ; for they always 
beſtow theſe promotions upvn the eldeſt 
Senatours of the firſt Nobility ; T hey are Conn- 
cellors for a Ycar, 'yet they aſſiſt at the. Col- 
lege no more than Eight Months, the: other 
four they preſide in the Conncil (Criminal of 
Forty, as the three Nreiidents of that Chamber 
have likewiſe rwo Months Seſſion.in the Col- 
lege. The Doge, .the. Six, Counſellours, 
and the three Prefidents of- the. Conncil 
- Criminal of Forty, who are called Yice Coun- 
cefors, repreſent the Seignory, .and give Judg- 
ment in all Priviledge cauſes that are.pleaded at 
the College, | 7 | 
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There are ſo many Councellors as « there. a are 
Quarters in the City, bur. a. Noble that, lives 
in one Ward or qua: ter cannot. be Councellar 
for another; for every Coamrellor.,.is the chief 
man of. the . Ward :. Although. they are 
call'd Councellors of the. Doge. yet they - are 
in reality Conncellors of: the, Seignory ; For 
which Reaſon they have a greater Power than 
the Doge' himſelf,” ſeeing they can do -thar 
without him, which he can only. do by their 
preſence : They ate cloatl'd in” Red and wear 
the Dacal Veſt. with great wide Sleeves all 
the while they ore in Office ; whereas the 
Preſidents of the Criminal of Forty,. wear the 
violet veſt according io the common cuſtom 
with narrow Sleeves. | F 

They adviſe together vpon the - heads 4 they 
are t0 propote to the Great Councit ; yet a 
Counce)lor of ''the Seignory may alone: make a 
propolition to the Senate, and the Great Coun- 
cal ;, which rhe Preſidents of the Criminal of 
Forty cannot 'do' unleſs they all three apree in 
Opinion. Theſe Preſidents are however T reated 
with the Tittle of excellency, as likewiſe all 0- 
ther Nobles who enr=r-into rhe great Employs. 
Nevertheleſs the rank of Preſident of the Crim!s 
nal of Forty, 1s only conliderable for the entrance 
it gives them into *the Cofkege and Pregadi. 
Therefore theſe Employs are uſvally poſleſs'd 
by the Nobles of the Families, the narrowneſs 
of whoſe affairs oblige them to ſeek theſe 
Offices attended with Salaries,' for the more 
conyenient ſupport of their Quality. 


The 
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The Counceflors of the Seignory can aſſemble a 
Great Council Extraordinary ; for our of the 
College they exerciſe in that Council the greateſt 
part of their Fundions ; although the Pregads 
hath a novination to this Dignity,and the great 
Council the ſame; yet the firſt have ever the 
Preference in the Great Council , - who 
in this matter reſpect the Elections of the 
Senate ; not but that they can depolſe them 
from their x.laces ; which lately happened to 
one of the worthieſt Senators of he Repub- 
lick ; however by the Laws of the Gover. 
ment a Noble cannot be depriv'd of his Charge 
mitout trying of him, or providing far him mth 
another Employ; fo one of his ill affeted Bre- 
thren nominated him for one of the moſt 
inconſiderable Governments of the State, which 
are given only among the pooreſt of the No- 
bility. Thus the faction of his Enemies ex- 
poſed him to the moſt ſenſible Mo:tification 
that a Gentleman of his condition was capable 
of receiving. | 

As the Kepublick is never without the Doge, 
nor the Seignory without their Preſident, ſo the 
ancienteſt CouncelJor aflumes the bufineſs when 
he is fick, or the place vacant ; whom he repre. 
ſents in the Adminiſtrations of all affairs ; he 
marches among the Ambaſſadors in publick Cere- 
monies, and anſwers to their Audiences in the 
College; yet he never fits in the Ducal Seat 
neither doth he afſume the habit of Dope, dif. 
tinguiſhing himſelf only by the Cap which he 
never takes from his head, but keeps it on as 


- » the Dege doth the Ducal Horn, 
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Wlasi Grandi. Of the Six Great Sapes. 
THE moft worthy Subjects of the Republick 
jj all choſen for the Execution of the place 
of Great Sages ; for as they have the conduct 
of the greateſt affairs in rhe Republick, ſo they 
ought to bave acquir'd a confummate Prudence, 
and a moſt perfe& knowledge of the ſeveral 
Intereſts of the, Republick. - T hoie Six Gentle- 
men are the molt intelleQual part 1a the Soul 
of the Republick : Infomuch that che .Pro- 
curators of St. Mark eſteem the officiating 
of theſe Employs as an honour to them ; for 
the Six great Sages are Maſters of the Govern- 
ment during their ſix Months of Admigniſtra: 

Ren... 

' They adviſe upon all things that are to be de- 
bated in the Pregad: ; They Summon the Senate 
upon any urgent affair that will not permit them 
ro attend the ufual Seſlion : It is the Senate alſo 
that hath the choice. of them, who obſerve -the 
fame method with them, as with the fix Conny- 
cellors of. the. Doge, three whereof are qniy 
chang'd ata time, that ſo they may avoid bring 
ing in at once mto an Office fix. new ard un- 
experienced Perſons : They. wear. the. Nrcaj 
Ye of vidlet Cloth, and.as a farther” mark 
| of Honour, the Repnblick ;never ſends. ,an 
= Embaſſhidor £o.the Emperer, to the Pope or the 
Grand Seignior, who hath not been or that. Is 
NOT 
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aot upon this occaſion advanc'd to the quality of 
Great Sage. | 

The fix great Sages take their turns by week 
throughout the courſe of their whole fixMonths, 
whereby the Sage for the week is at that time 
the chiet of. the Republick; for unto him are 
exhibited all Memorials and Petitions, he hath 
the propoling of affairs to the ' Pregadi, 
where his Sentiment uſually Determines the 
reſolution of the Senate; for he Sums vp 
the Deliberations of the Sages, and draws 
ſuch an{wers as are to be given to the Letters 
of the Embaſſadors from the Republick, as 
likewiſe to thoſe of foreign Princes and Officers, 
that fall before the Senate, 


Of the five Sages of Terra firma , 


25 E Sages of Terra firma have not much 
leſs Authority in the College than the fix 
Great Sages; for they conſult with them 
upon all matters there debated, and that are 
to be preſented to the Senate. They wear 
the Ducal Yeſt of Violet, they are treated 
with the Title cf Excellence ; the Repub- 
lick confers the quality of Sage of Terra firit'7 
upon all Embaſſadors they ſend to Kings and 

Sovereign Princes. 
' Thoſe Sages are only fix Months in office, 
they are choſen out of the Gentlemen of a 
middle age who in the ſeveral- Offices they have 
- 2 _— 
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executed, have ſhew'd the requiſite ability 
and application for the performing of theſe 
places, The firſt is the writing Sage, who is 
properly the Secretary of. War 3 all Officers and 
Souldiers depend abſolutcly on him, he can 
both. break and paſs Sentence of Death upon 
them without appeal, as being ſovereign Judge 
throvgh all the Dominions of the State of this 
Republick, 

The ſecond Sage is the Caſhier or Treaſury 
of War, he orders the pay of the Troops, 
the Officers and Pen/ioners of the State, The 
third is the Sage of the Ordonnances, who hath 
the direction of the Militia upon the Terra 
firma, The two other Sages are for to ſupply 
| the places of the former in caſe of indiſpoſition 

any other occaſion of abſence. 

he Pregadi hath likewiſe the Elections of 
theſe Sages. of Terra firma ; who Nothwith- 
ſtanding their Dignity and rhe conſiderable 
Avgmentation of their Authority, through the 
large acquiſitions of thoſe Inland, Provinces 
which the Republick hath made within - thoſe 
aſt three hundred years, having moreover a 
deliberative Voice with the ſix Great Sages in the 
Debates of all the important affairs that are 
argued at: the: College: yet Nothwithſtanding 
all theſe advantages, by-a particular maxim of 
this Goverment, which rtolcrates, no equa- 
lity of power in Different Employs ; theſe 
Sages loſe, their Deliberative © Voices - in: the 
Aſſembly of the 'Senate, to which they muſt 
be Aſſifting, although thoſe things are there 
debated 
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debated which they have already examin'd 
and digeſted in their Debates at the College. 


—— _——_— 


PS 


Of the five Petty Sages or Sages of the 


Orders. 


| () n- cannot adn:ire the wiſdom of theRepub+ 

lick that harh found the means to have a 
laſting Nurſery ot Great 'men by the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of theſe five Sages of the Orders ; as this 
Magiſtracy is without J«riſdidion, ſo ir proves 
an excellent School for the improvement of the 
young Nobility, both to inſtru&t them in pub- 
lick affairs and to render them capable of 
exerciſing the Principal Offices of the State. 
The five places of Petty Sages are intended for 
the young Nobility of Ancient Extraction, 
who being deſirous to enter into the Employs of 
the Republick, may begin to diſtinguiſh them- 


ſelves here by their prudence: and good con- 


du, or at leaſt leſs irregylar than moſt of the 
Youth whoſe aQions are not much conformable 
to their qualities. . 

' The quality of Sage of the Orders does 
mightily! diſtinguiſh theſe Gentlemen for the 
ſix Months they are in Office, they being by 
their entrance inro the Senate, and by aſſiſting 
at the Debates of the CoZege, made partakers 
in the Secret of the State. It is true, they baye 
not a deliberative Voice in either of - the 

Aſſemblies 


a 
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Aſeniblies, yet they may communicate their 
Opinions to the ConſuJrtation of the Sages, and 
are then to ſpeak ſtanding, and bare headed ; 
and that nothing may be wanting to their. 
inſtruction, the * Secret Chamber is ever 
open tothem; wherein are preſery'd all the 
important Letters of Embatladors, and the Re- 
cords of the State. 

It is from this Fountain that the Young No- 
bility extract a perfe& Knowledge of the Inte- 
reſts of the. Republick ; and from the Example 
of the Ancient Sages, whom they regard as 
their Maſters, they learn the Art of governing 
the State, This Employ 1s on the other {ide the 
Touchſtone of their Wit, Capacity, their Ge- 
nius and Charater, An Afﬀability, Modeſty, 
and Prudence in their Behaviour, are the prin- 
cipal Vertues requiſite to the Sages of the Or- 
ders. But what is moſt particularly obſerved 
in theſe Commencemenrc, is the Srrengrh of the 
Parties they form to obtain theſe Employs ; for 
the Old Cunning Senators behold with pleaſure 
their Tacks and Turnings to wind up their Cre- 
dit, arid eſtabliſh their Intereſts, and judge of 
the Power they will have for the future in the 
Republick, by the ſucceſs of their firſt Addreſs 
and Pretenſions. | | pf 

This Magiſtracy is both the Encrance and 
ſhorteſt way of attaining the greateſt Eminen- 
cies in the State ; for the Petty Sages have all 
the deſirable Opportunities of ſhewing what 
they are, as likewiſe the ampleſt occaſion of im- 
proving the ſeveral Talents chey have received 
from Nature, or acquired Study ; ooatong 4 

| DY 
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by the Diſcourſes they are oblig'd to make at 
their entring into the College upon the Marine 
Aﬀairs ; as alſo whenever they ſhall think to 
communicate their T houghts upon the Matters 
debated in the Conſultations of the Sages. Theſe 
Nobles were formerly called Sages of the Sea, 
they wear the Purple Veſtwith ſtrait Sleeves, 
like the three Preſidents of the Council Criminal 
of Forty ; yet they have not the Privilege of the 
other Sages, the CouncelFours of the Seignory, and 
the Procurators, who wear in Summer. Purple 


Camlet inſtead of Cloth, 
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_ Of the Audiences .of Embaſ, adors. 


-- 'T'RE firſt Avdience of an Embaſſador is quite 
different from all others ; the Sixty Sena- 
tors which the Senate ſends. the Day before to 
meet him at the 7/c of the Holy Ghed, a Mona-* 
ſtery in the Lagunes, about two Miles from the 
City, to accompany him in his Entrance, and 
to condu& him to his Palace, do afterwards 
receive him there in the ſame manner, and con- 
du@ him to his Audience : The Senator that up- 
on his Arrival complimented him from the Xe- 
publick, who is always a Knight of the Golden 
Star, and one that hath paſſed the greateſt Em- 

._ baſſades, condu&ts him again into his Gondaloz 
+: thaſe of the Embaſlador follow empty, bur very 
_ "© Lithly adorn'd ; each Senator obſerves the ſame 

at Cuſtont 
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Cuſtom of the Day before, in taking one of his 
Gentlemen, or Officers of his Houſhold, to 
whom he gives the upper Hand, excepting ar 
the Embaſladors, he is brought to the Palace of 
St. Mark with this great Attendance, where he 
goes up the Steps of the College extream fſlow- 
ly; leaſt the height of the Stairs ſhould take a- 
way his Breath, and hinder him ar his Arrival 
from making the Harangue prepared for this 
Occaſion; © 

_ *He finds the Doors: of the Hall open, the 
Doge'and Colkege ſtanding to receive him, and 
all uncovered excepting-the Doge. The Embaſ- 
fadoy ſalutes three times this Auguſt Aſſembly, 
with three Reverences each time, to wit, the 
Doge and the Counſellors, who are direQtly op- 
poſite to him, the Great Sages on- the Right 
Hand, and the other Sages on the Left ; the 
firſt rime is. preſently after he comes into the 
Door, the ſecond in the middleof the Hall, and 
the third time before he aſcends the Eſtrade of 
the Seignory; In the mean time the Hall of the 
College is fill'd withall ſorts of People, moſt of 
them in Masks, eſpecially the Inquiſitive of the 
Fair Sex, and many of the Gentry that come 
early to avoid the Crowd 3 who to ſatisfie their 
Curioſities, get as near the Seignory as they 


Can. _ 
The Embaſlador takes his place on the Right 
of the Doge, to whom he preſents his Credenti- 
als, which is interpreted and read aloud by one 
of the Secretaries of the., College,” ſtanding an 
nd over againſt the Embaſſador, who after- 
ards makes his Diſcourſe, to which the Se- 
7 . nate 
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nate with rtuich filence gives an exiraordinary 
Attention, altho very few among them under- 
ſtand Foreign Langvages, of which French is 
the moſt known of all. If a2 Embaſſador was 
not pre-inforn''d of rhe particulars of this Ce- 
renony, he would be much ſurpriz'd to ſee ſach 
a2 Number of Masks in ſuch a Majeſtical 'and Se- 
rious Aſſembly, and would have much trouble 
without doubt: to acquit himſelf with Honour 
from this Afion, upon the ſucceſs -of which 
both Private and Publick pretend to diſcern in- 
to -the Genius and Merits of the Embaſſa- 
dour. | 

The Secretary that took the Subſtance of the 
Embaſlador's Speech, repeats it aloud in Italian 
to the Sergnory; to which the Doge anſwers 
with the accuitomary Compliment, io the Am- 
baſſadour retires by making the ſame Reveren« 
ces to the Sergnory, who keep ſtanding and un- 
coyered nocll ſuch time as he is out of the Hall, 
from whence he is in the {ame Ceremony re- 
conduced to his Palace, even unto his Audience 
Chamber 3 after the Compliments which 
the Knight makes him in the Name of the Se- 
- nate, all the Company withdraws, the Embaſ- 
ſador brings the Senator to his Gondalo, in which 
occaſion he gives him the Right Hand, and all 
the Gentlemen of his Retipue do the ſame to 
the Senators that accompanied them. ©. 

 Atall other Audiences the Embafſador finds 
the Doors of the Colege ſhut, and a Carpet 
ſpread upon a Bench for him to ſir upon, until 
uch time as the Coffege is acquainted of his be- 
ing there by the Door-keeper,whereupon they 
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put themſelves into a poſture of receiving him, 
ſending for all of this Body that are in the ad- 
joining Apartments,who come in another way; 
after which the Door is opened, the Embaſſador 
preſents himſelf ; upon which the College riſes, 
and uncover themſelves, where the ſame is ob- 
ſerv'd with what was before at his firſt Audi- 
ence, excepting the leaving open the Doors. 
If the: Aﬀair which the Embaſſador repreſents 
to the Coftege, is of any Importance ; he is 
invited by a Secretary after it hath been Balloced 
In the Pregadi, to come and receive the Anſwer 
of the Colkege ; but if it is of no great momear, 
they ſend a Secretary to him with the Anſwer 
in Writing, a Copy whereof is left with the. 
Embaſſadour. 

'The Senate finds their account by treating in' 
this manner the Minifters of Princes ; for x Hm 
avoid'entring into the particular Reafons of. the 
Debates, and likewiſe evade the Difficuities 
which the Arguments of an Embaſſador might 
altedge againſt the Motives that ioduc'd the Se- 
rate to take ſuch a different Reſolution frem 
what was in reaſon expetted of them. Info- 
much-chat an Embaſlador is here cngag'd with 
the Deaf and the Dumb, he is oblig'd to rake 
his Anſwer without ever confering with: the 
. $4ges, wherein he might probably make uſe of 
luch Arguments as might engage them to alter” 
their'Sentiments ; for which-reaſon Penice may 
be ſaid to be the School of Embaſſadors ; yer ne- 
vertheleſs where the Opportunities. of acqui- 
ring much Experience and PerfeQion in things 
of this Nature, are infigitely more race, wn 
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the Occaſions of ſhewing the extraordinary Me<- 
rits of the Perſons -employed in this Em- 
baſſy. . : Wn ; S 
A Penetration of Judgment to diſcern rhe 
real Senriments of the Senate, which muſt regu= 
late his dexterity and delicacy in the mandge- 
ment. of his Buſineſs, to give 1t a Froger 6: 

- preſentation;and to ger it regarded on the moſt 

advantageous ſide, are the eſſential and requfs 

ſite Oualities of an Embaſſadonr in Negotiation t 

Venice; all his Audiences are no more tharr fo 

tnany fudied Speeches, which he repeats and 

gives in Writing to the College, for the Sages to. 
examine, to which the Senate afterwards anſwer 
according to what they think convenient. 

The late Count D Avaux ſhew'd his great 

Avdility and conſuminate Prudence in the time 

of his Embaſſy, that continned five Years 5 du- 

ring which the Aﬀairs of Mantua, and the 

Stege of Caſat, gave frequent Opportunities to 

ſeveral very delicate and important Treaties : to 

the Dexterity and frequent Good Offices of that 

Able Mimiſter, are owing the greateſt -part of 

thoſe Vigorous Reſolutions which the Repub- 

Beck took in favour of the Dake of Nevers, and 

foſupport him in the Poſſeffion. and Datchy of 

Mantua. Tt was in managing the Sentiments 

| of the Yenetians, that heſhewed himfelf capa- 

ble of the greateſt Negotiations, as likewiſe of 

i | the Principal! Offices in the Kingdem, of which 

&ſo worthily acquited himſelf afterwards. 

The Senate does always affe@ to ayoid ſaying 

IO, in her Negative Anfwers, this Exyrefot 

being thought too- hard, and too* muelr diſcs 
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bliging ; for which reaſon, when they do not 
concur -to the demands of an Embaſlador, they 
uſe ſuch a Circumference of fine words, that 
one would almoſt imagine they frequently 

grant the'thing that is denied in EffeA, But 
when they admit of the demand, they elevate 
the Favour to all its Degrees and Circumſtan- 
ces ; inſomuch, that what ſeen'd a Trifle, and 
- not worth the Trouble of Asking, appears 
@hen a Favour of the greateſt importance. It 
is certain, there is no people in the world thar 
do expreſs themſelves with more Addreſs in 
theſe FanQuures in which manner of writing 
Hes the great Ability of the Secretaries to the 
Senate. | . 

The Colege receives -the Miniſters of all 
Princes, according to the Degrees of their Ma- 
ſters, and the CharaRers they bring: The Am- 
baſſadors of the Dukes of Savoy and Tvyſcany, 
are received at their firſt Audience with open 
Doors, and. have the ſame place with thoſe 
from Crowned Heads; but the Cofege does not: 
Tiſe and uncover themſclves, until they come ro 
the middle of the Hall, where they make the 
Second Reverence.. Enveys EXtraordinary, and 
the Recerver of Malta, who is Minifler of the 
Order, are received alſo with opea Doors; they 
are placed next to the Sages of Terra fama, 
and ſpeak covered. Reſidents are treated with- 

_ out any Ceremony z they ſpeak ſtanding and 
, uncoyered, at the bottom of the ſteps where 
the Sears of the Seignory are raiſed. 

When an Ambaſſador goes to his Audience 
go Body comes from the. College to —_— 
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him at his Gondalo, nor 'to the ſtairs to [a- 
troduce him, which is contrary to the cuſtom 
of. all ocher Courts : But when an Embaſſador 
comes to the Palace to aſſiſt in fome Publick 
Fundion, the Genileman of the Doge, goes to 
receive him and conduts him to che. Doge, 
or int9 the Hall of the College where they uſu- 
ally aſſemble before they go to the Ceremony, 
Notwithſtanding that the Aﬀairs which an 
Embaſlidor Treats of in his Audience, are .jn 
themſelves more important, conſequently re: 
zard more the Glory of the Priace ; than the 
preſence of a Miniſter is neceſſary at ſome 
ſolemaities of devotion ; yer he is here in theſe 
laſt occaſions treated with more honour. 
Al:hough an Embaſſador demands Audience 
of the College the day before his coming, 
and the hour. is appointed ; yet the College 
is vſually fo far from being ready to receive 
him ; that the Embaſſador is ſometimes oblig'd 
to wait a quarter of an-hour at"the door. This 
cuſtom was introduc'd (as theſe Gentlemen ſay) 
to the end ſuch Miniſters may have time to 
repoſe themſelves, after coming up the ſteys: 
and» to repaſs in their -thoughts the huſineſs 
they are to ſpeak upon in the College; this 
being fo neceſſary that an Emabaſſador of Spare 
complained of the doors being opened at his 
coming, for he was ſo out of Breath and em- 


barraſs'd that he was not able to expreſs a 


word of what he had to ſay. For which Rea- 
ſon.the Embaſſadors expetting it upon the day 
of their firſt Audience, take the neceſſary Mea- 
ſures by aſcending very ſlowly uptothe ma, 
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The Dage doginot uncover himſelf upon the 
Publick Audiences. of Embaſſadors : The Rea- 
fon they give for it, is, becauſe the Horn is the 
Crown of the Noge wno takes it nor off at 
Maſs bart at; rhe Elevation : Nevertheleſs the 
Councellor' that afts as Yee Doge obſerves the - 
ſame thing upon. the abſence of the Prince, 
neither doth he ſo much as make a ſign of put- 
ting his hand to his Cap, when an Embaſſador 

. makes him at three ſeveral times three profound 
Reyerences. However the Doge takes off his 
Horn td the Cardinals that come to their Audi- 
ence,.the ſame to the Princes of Royal Blood, 
as was obſerv'd when the late Prince of Conde 
was at Yenice. At the beginning of this Em- 
bafly Afon/zeur D*avayx. perceiving at the mo- 
ment he came to the doors that the College 
did not riſe ſoon enough to receiye him,ſtopp'd 
ſhort at the entrance. W hereby theſe Gentle- 
men ſeeing that the Embaſſador obſerv'd them 
ſo exaltly, they roſe and uncovered themſclves 
with ſome ſort of Precipitation, which evident- 
ly condemn'd the backwardneſs . they had 
ſhewn in rendring whas.was due to the Miniſter 
of {o great a Monarch. | 17 
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Of the Pregadi. 


- the Authority of 'the Republuck ; the Refo- 
lutions.ypon Peace and War aze made thera, 


THE Pregadi is the Sexate in which reſides 


Cn}. 

as likewiſe all Leagues and Aﬀliances ; The Caps 
tains general, the Proveditors of the Armies, 
'and all other officers that have Eminent Poſts 
are there choſen - They have the Nomination 
+ of Embaſſadors, they regulate the Impoſitions 
according to the Neceſſities of Publick Afﬀairs; 
The Eleftions of all ſuch as compoſe the Col- 
lege are made in this Place ; They examin the 
Reſolutions which the Sages made in the | 
Conſultations of the College, which the Se- 
nate determines by their plurality of Voices, 
who have right of voting in this affembly ; ic 
is the Soul of che State and conſequently the 
Foundation of all the Acions in the Body of 
the Republick. 

The Name of Pregads is given to the Senate 
becauſe formerly it was aſſembled but upon 
extraordinary - occafions, as when any affair 
_ . of imporrance required the advice of the Prin- 
cipal Citzens, they were then deſired to be - 
there. Art preſent the Smuate aſſembles every 
Wedneſday and Satnyday : But the Sage for the 
week can Svmmon an extraordinary Pregads, 
when the affairs that are to he brou ght thi- 
; require the ſpeedy deliberation of the +» 

Nate. 

According'to the firſt Inſtitution the Pre- 
gadi 3s compos'd of Sixty Senators which was 
called the ordinary Pregad: - Bur as they haye 
been oblig/d to add ſeveral others, according to 
the urgency of aifairs, ſo they crore rity 
more'which is called la Guinta : Theſe Sixcore- 
are always poſſefsd by Perſons of an advancd 
Age,and known Merirs,and of the firft Nobili- 
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ty. All the Members of the College, thoſe of 

the Council of Ten, the Forty Judges of the ' 
Council Criminal and all the Procurators of 
Saint Mark have entrance into the Pregadi, as 
likewiſe the greateſt part of the Magiſtrates 
of the City ; whereby this aſſembly of the Se- 
nate may amount unto about Two Hundred 
and Fouricore Gentlemen, part of them hav- 
| ing deliberztive voices; others are only there 
0 apts and form themſelves to buſi- 
Nets. 

The Doge, the Councellars of the Seigno- 
ry and the Great Sages, arc the. only Perſons 
Whoſe Opinions can be Ballotted, which is to 
avoid the confuſion that would proceed from 
the diveriity of ſentiments in ſo 'grear an a- 
flembly ; where the Opinions cannot paſs if 
they have not one half of the yoices. Yer 
thoſe who have not the right of voting, 
may harangue. in the defence or azainſt the 
Opinions propoſed. As the Sixſcore ordinary 
and extraordinary Senators are every year 
Ballotted in tlie. great Council, to be chang'd 
or continu'd as this aſſembly thinks neceſſary ; 
fo the deſire which eyery one of them have to 
be continued in the condition that is ſo very, ho- 
nourable., and the fear of being deprived of it 
by the great Council that never ſpares any 
Body ; inviolably engages chem to che Ducy 
of their Employs, -and. prevents them from 
making any 11] uſe of their Authority. | 

No body can imagine but that there muſt 
be great Inconvenience's to. be feared, ſeeing all 
affairs are regulated by the plurality. of 
ld | h Voices; 
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Voices ; more eſpecially becauſe they are made 
| by balls that are thrown into boxes which the 
Secretaries carry about the fall; ſome of 
which are mark'd wich the word YES, and the 
other NO, rhe laſt are deſigned for the balls of 
ſuch that equally reje&t Doth pro and the contray 
which are called the Now Suceres ; for as theſe 
Votes are given ſoy as it ſhall nor be dilting- 
viſh'd whar, any one bath done, ſo ſuch a perſon 
is oftentimes of an Opinion that he durſt not 
- pwn if he was to declare himſelf publickly. 

Amongſt the multirade of Senators in the 
Pregadi, there are ſome very Ignorant, who 
are only introduc'd - hither in honour of .their 
Age and Family ; There are others very paor, 
who may be liable to err irom the Right way; 
Neither is there any want of thoſe Old fellows, 
who .bave any other kaowledge than that of 
their Ancient Cuſtomes, theſe are the Opinia- 
tors that never acommodate their Judgments 
to. the various JunQures of time, and who 
ears Novelty as a Crime againſt the State, 
Inſomuch that the Senate mult be often Snbje& 
to fall upon thoſe Reſolutipns which would not 
be ever conformable to the real Intereſts of the 
Republick, if the moſt able heads of this Body 
who are Senſible of the defefts, did not prevent 
theie inconveniency's by another, that ſome 
times ruines their affairs ; which is by tem- 
porizing, that fo in time and by the force of 
their Speeches, they may prevail. upon their 
Sentiments, to give the true motion to theſe 
important affairs, 


SECrecy 
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Secrecy 15 rarely to be found in a multitude 
that abounds with Youth and Poverty , it is 
therefore much to be admir'd how it becomes 
Mmviolable ar. Yenice ; ſeeing the Examples of 
fuch who have ſold it to the Miniſters of Great 
Princes, are not at all-confiderable in Number : 
but the Republick hath provided againſt it by 
the power ſhe hath given the Inquiſitors of 


State to puniſh the Guilty, as ſhall be oblerv'd 


hereafter ; and by the oaths that are renewed fo 
often as they enter upon any matter of the laſt 
portage, as likewiſe by the excluſion of all 
ſuch as have any relation with the Court of 
Rome, when the affairs lyes that way, how- 
ever far the affinity or dependance is diſtant ; 
for the Senate is not Satisfied with excluding all 
Ectleftrſticks from the Government, but they 
. even diſtruſt their Fathers and neareſt Allied, 
mſomuch that when any rhing is there agitat- 
ed which may any ways concern rhe Court of 
Rome, it is Publickly cried in the Pregadi, Fuora 
Papalmi, that is for all ſich as have Children, 
_ or Brothers provided with benefices, or other 
Eeclefiaſtical dignities, to withdraw themſelves, 
at that inſtant, leaſt the Secret of the State 
ſhould be made known to foreign Princes, 
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Of the Great Council. 


HE whole Authority of the Republick 15 
divided between the Senate and the Gr: %#t 
Conncil,, and as the firſt regulates witho! 2£ 
controul the affairs of State, io the ſecond 
difpoſes abſolutely of all Magiſtracy's upo fi 
which depend the Order of Governmen t. 
This Council, hath power toEret new Law's, 
chooſe Senators, confirns rhe Elections «of 
the Senate, Nominate ro all Employs, to Crea te 
the Procyrators of St. Mark, the Podeſts ts, 
Governors and Commanders that are fent in to 
the ſeveral Frovinces; in ſhort the Gre:at 
Council hath the reQifying of all publick Iir- 
rors, as alſo to reform the methods of fiich 
who uſe not their Authority to the' SatisfaQti on 
of the Nobles ; conſequently as rhe Grew 
Council is the aſſembly General of the Mo- 
bility, ſo ic is alſo the firſt Tribunal, the b:afis 
and ſupport of the Governmeat. A 
Alt the Venetian Gentlemen of five and 
twenty and that have aſſunxd the Veſt may 
: enter into the Great Council and claim the 
Right of balloting, that is, of Voting': To 
gratifie moreover the y'9ung Nobility of 
twenty, thirty of them aredrawn by lot who 
have che ſame priviledge writh thoſe of five and 
twenty : This ceremony 3s obſery'd upon the 
day of St, Barbera, ſo the thirty which RR 
at 
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hath partieularly favoyr'd from the Names bf 
all the reſt in the Urge, are called Bars :rini, | 


'The Republick hath often times beſtowe: this 
Privilege upon the Children of ſuch Noi-'2s as 
have very emineatly ſei ved theStare it; 27 per- 
ticular junfture; curing the War di:penſations 
of Ape were ſold at two hundred - Ducates ; 
titis Sam 1s no ways conſiderable, in regard 


off the advantages, that are acquired by the * 


entrance into the Great Council ; which rend- 
eirs theſe Nobles of the Body of the Repubiich, 


who by the right of Bafoting, are received 
uito the ſame conſideration, with' tie .other 


more ancieat Members of the State. $# 


The Great Council aſiembles al] Sundays #and | 
Elolidays excepting that of St. Mark, and thoſe of. 


theVirgin: This Council is not to conrinuve their 


firting after it is dark ; in Summer they begin at 


Erght in theMorning and fit until twelve; in the 


Winter they fit from twelye. to Sun-ſet ; after 
which time no propoſitions can be made in that HF. 
place, infomuch that iuch as are begun and 
cannot be expedited before theſe Limits elapſe, 
are balloted again in the next Seſſion as if they 'Þ: 
ha. never been mentioned. This Aſſembly F 


is held in the Largeſt Hall of the Palace, there 
is at the. bottom of it a ſort of a- Throne like 
to that in the Cotkge; :upon which the Doge 
and the Councellors of the Seignory take their 


places. The Preſidents of the Council of Ten, - 


the Avogadors and the Cenſors fit upon raif'd 
benches in the Hall, they being to take care that' 
the Nobles may do nothing contrary - to the 
order of the Statutes. a 

c 
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The greateſt Aſſemblies of the Great Cogmal 


are rarely above fix hundred Gentlemen, who. 
ſit vupon benches plac'd in rows along the Fall ; 


| but there are as many more that have right of 


etitrance, who are either employed in the iPro- 
vinces, or upon ſome other occaſions of abſence 
do not appear at the Council. As the Great 
Sages may Summon an Extraordinary Seriate, 
ſo the Councellors of the Signory have pawer 
of Aſſembling the Great Council, ſo oftemi as 
the multitude of Employs to diſtribute, or 


T the urgency of . buſineſs ſhall require ic, To 


which purpoſe a bell is rung which they call the 
Trotiere;this is anſwered by the five pritcipal bells 
in the five other Wards of the City, at which 
Signal - the Nobility never fait of appearing 
at the Counci), where the wearing of. Arms 
is forbidden upon pain of-Death, and to: be 
immediately thrown out of the Windows, 


| leaſt the heats in Balloting might Chance 


.. to occaſion ſome diſorders, For which reaſon 


F they leave their Stiletto*'s in their Gondalo's, as 


1 | likewiſe ſuch other Arms as they uſually wear 
F/ in all other places. 
T - For the ſfecnrity of this Aſſembly, again(t 


which, the Hiſtory of Yenice mention ſeveral 
Conſpiracies,. that were -formely laid, with 
the Intention of deſtroying the whole Body of 
Nobility at once ;' they place guards at all the 
chief enttances: into the Palace and the others 
are kept ſhut. In which gccaſions they make 
uſe of the Artificers and Workmen of the 
Arcenal, who are the faithfulleſt Subje&s of 
the Republick, And as. this Council is only hela 


upon 
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uporl Holydeys, to the end that all the Magi- 


trates ; may be preſent, ſo the Works of the 


Arcei 1al are thereby no ways retarded. This 


Milits 8 is under the Command of the Procurat-_ 
ors & f St, Mark ; not only by Reaſon they are 


Rarſo ns of the greateſt Authority ; but like- 
Wiſe becauſe they do not go to\the Great 
*Cour:cil, as being above all Magiſtracy's there 


diſtributed ; or poſlibly being they are exempt 


of Tae paſſive ſuffrage, ſo they ought not co pre- 
rencl to the aQtive. 
'T hey never propoſe diſtribution of aboye 


nini> Employs in a Seflion, - by reafon of the 
Cuſtom of having the Names of the Eleors | 


that Nominate the Parties to be decided' by 
_ Chance; leaving it to either merit or faction to 
diipoſe of it afterwards, in favour of one of the 
four. Nobles which the Ele&ors have choſen for 
the Execution of each Office, Yet that there may 


only be Six and Thirty Eletors among all 


the Nobility - then. preſent , this method 
is obſerved in the manner of drawing the 
Lots. 


There is placed on each ſide the Throne of -. 


the Seignory, over againſt the two laſt Coun- 
cellors, iwo- highand deep Cups, inco which 
they may reach their hands but cannot ſee which 
to chooſe; the Secretaries caunt fo many: balls 
as there are Nobles in the Aſſembly , 
which number is divided. into the two 
Cups, in; cach whereof there are moreover 
thirty gilt balls; the others| are white. At 
| the feet. of the Doge there: ſtands a third: Cvp, 
ji ln which there is the fame Number: of balls 


as 


LI : 
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as there are Gilt ones in the other two, that 
is Sixty, of which thirty fix only are Gilr. 
After this the Nobles being calld by a Secre- 
_ tary according to the Benches they ſit on, come 
wo and two together to draw each of them 
a ball, out of the Cup on the {ide they are of; 
if it is white they throw ic away, if a gilt 
one the Gentleman ſhews it and gives it the 
Councellor next rhe Cup, then advancing to 
the Doge draws one of the ſixty balls, if he 
Pitches. upon a gilt one, he is of the Number 
of EleQors, that have the diſtribution of the 

Charge, but if it' is white he retires to his 
| place. : Liad341 

After there are: Nine Elefors made in this 
' manner, they '/withdraw with a Secretary into 
a ſeparated Room from the Council, where - 
after they have drawn Lofs for their places, he 
that .is the firſt, ' Nominates a Noble for rhe 
firſt of the Employs that is to be given, the 

others do the ſame according to the places of 
cheir Lots ;- Fhefe Nine EleQors do then bal- 
lot one after another che Nine Nobles ele&ed, 
he that hath not fix Balls is excluded ; and he 
that is Nominated continues until there is one 
that hath ſix of the Suffrages. 

When Nineother EleQors are by Lot drawn 
in the Great Council, they are to proceed in 
the ſame method, by Nominating and Ballot= 
ing Nine feveral Nobltes for the fame Nine 
Employs, which is thus obſerved: nneil the 
Spc and Thirty EteQors drawn into four ſeye-- 
ral Bodys of Nine each, have elefted Thirty 
Six Gentlemen, that is four ro each Employ. 
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upon which they are Balloted one after ano- 
ther by the Great Council ; he of the four ha- 
ving moſt Balls, ſtands provided with the. 

Employ to which he was Named. - | 
To accompliſh theſe Ballotations with the 
leſs loſs of time, there are a great many Chil- 
dren of the Hoſpital of Foundlings, who carry 
ina Bag little Balls of ſtuff about the bigneſs 
of a Haſtl Nut ;. they have likewiſe in their 
hands a Box, ſomewhat reſembling to that 
which eolleas the Suffrages of the Senate, ex- 
cepting in theſe there are only two diſtin& 
places,one forthe YE A's the other for the NO's, 
there being no doubtful or indifferent voices 
in the diſtribution of the Employs, as there 
are for the uncertain ones of the Various Opi- 
nions- upon the affairs of State. , Theſe Chil- 
dren go up and down the Hall, crying alloud 
the. Name of the Noble balloted. But this 
way of balloting is manag'd with ſo much con- 
fufion by the Children, that carry the boxes 
Tumultuovfly to and again, as likewtſe with 
ſo little dignity by the Nobles who ſome 
times unheedingly drop their Balls in walks 
ing unconcernedly about the Hall; in the 
whole this want of order is highly undecent 
and altogether oppoſite to the Grayity, that 
ought to be inſeparable to ſuch an l1Iluſtrious 

Aſſembly. F107 

"There are ſeveral Senators diſpers'd about 
the Hall, to take care that no abuſes may be 
committed in the Falotations, yet it is impoſſible 
for them to be ſure that a Noble ſhall not take 
two Balls, being the long entrance of the box 
| | | | intirely 
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intirely hides the hand, yet it is purpoſely. {o 
contrived, to the end they may throw- the ball 
into which:{ide they .pleaſe, without being diſ- 
cerned 4-therefore to:give ſeveral: bajlls to ferye 
a friend; or to injure an Enemy; 4s forbidden 
upon. the penalty of being for ever. excluded 
the Council, which is the ſame: ging with 
being deprived of Nobility; as bath ſgmxetimes - 
tn theſe Balbt ations the party's of the Houng- 
mea 'are. almoſt eyer.the ſtrongeſt, eſpecially 
when, ;the matter in debate is for' the ayrtifi- 
\ cation of a Sexator, either by nat. cantinuing 
him in Þis Dignity _ at the. end of the-year, or 
by fetching a Noble: out af the great *Employs 
of the Seignory,.. to: .execute one of the leaſt 
confideravle- Offices 1n the State, as 1 have al- 
ready obſerved, for not-having regulated his 
conduft according to their ſentiments... Ia the 
Great Council hatred and Enmity put in 
Practice all che Artifices of-reyenge : it; is there 
| that Difſlimulation reigns in the full ;heighr, 
- where not being Liable to he dereRed 'of 
falſchood, they uſually proteſt tro the Excluded 
all the good offices of 1incere Friendſhip. 
. . Notwithſtanding. that theſe ſecret ways of 
ſatisfying their paſſions, are attended with no ' 
other effe&t than - that of preventing the No-' 
bility from carrying their reſenrments higher ; 
yet this advantage ts very conſiderable to a Re- 
publick ; which can apprehend nothing ſo 
much as the divifion* 6f her principal Mem- 
bers ; butthe reciprocal dependance in which 
the Great Council keeps | the Nobles, and the 
2H | H h continual 
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continual fear of ſeeing rthemfelves Balloted 
to the prejudice, of their Intereſt and Honours, 
does not only oblige them ro obferve rhe 
neceſſary meaſures of living well with each 
other, at leaſt, appareatly tn a perfea good: 
underſtanding; but theſe conſiderations do 
moreover | inſpire them with a real Zeal and 
an intire attachemenr to the good of the Pub- 
lick, which are the moſt ahi meanes for a 
Nobleman to attain the principal Employs of the 
Republick, as likewiſe to acquire the eſteem and: 
. affeftion of his equals, if he any ways ſtadies 
their good Opinions. | 
_ - All rhe Balletations of the great Council are 
perforn''d in'a manner before the eyes of the 
| Publick, for the doors are not. only open, bur 
there is likewiſe an elevated bench' for ſuch 
Strangers who come out of curiofity to ſee 
theſe Gentlemen paſs their Suffrages z bur as 
the Nobles that come to the Great Council 
are permitted ro ſpeak their ſentiments upon 
. the things propoſed: by the Councellor for the 
week ( according to the cuſtom of the Sage 
for the week in the Senate, or to give his 
Opinion upon any other important matter 
_ of State; ſo in. theſe occaſions all ſtrangers 
are oblig'd to go out, that they -may not enter 
into'the Cogniſance of theſe things that belong 
to the Nobility only. bY 
There 1s in the Hall of the Great :Conn- 
| <ll a fort of a chair which: is deſign'd for the 
uſe of ſach as harangue inthe aſſembly ; it was 
there that Mare Attonio Cornaro, more than a 
Year after the loſs of Candia, made an unex- 
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peed Specch- upon the Surrender .of that 
place, where by the ſtrength of his Arguments 
he brought the Senate at that inſtant to re- 
ſolve upon the Trial of ' Francis orofmi Cap- 
tain General, who delivered it to the Turks ; 
and he made wvogador, to give the Inftrui- 
ons and proſecute cke matter, that was the Per- 


| ſon who made the accuſarion. . 


Nevertheleſs this General who. got himſelf 
promoted to the Dignicy of Procurator of 
Saint Mark, for the allurances he gave to the 
Republick that he would be buried in the ruines 


.of Candia before he would yield up the place, 


even at that very time when he was forc'd in 
Neceflity to capitulate ; ſhewed here no leſs . 
addreſs to extricate himſelf ont of the Danger. 
He endeavour'd at firſt to gain time, and to 
aſſure himſelf of what votes he could in the 
Great Council, by diſtributing large Summs 
of Money among the Poor Nobility, who are 
at Venice called Barnabott, being molt of them 
live in the Ward or Quarter of Saint Barna- 


| by; he likewiſe contriv'd it fo that the Che- 


walter Johannes Saeredo made there an excellent 
Speech in his behalf, wherein he ſhewed the 
weakneſs of the Accuſer, who could not an- 
ſwer the force of his Reaſons, and conſequent- 
ly was thought not to be the Author of that 
harangue he pronounc'd againſt this General. 
Yet this did not hinder them from ſuspeRting 
that the Chevel:zer Sagredo was well rewarde 
for the trouble ; as likewiſe his Son afrer- 
wards in another caſe, for having maintain'd 
a bad cauſe in the Senate in confidecation of 
H bh 3 wo 
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wo kindred . Piſtols prefented him : The 
56a was benifd botir the City and State of 
Fences and th © Father n10:2 the Point to ſuc- 
ceed the Doge.of tie fams Name, who did 
Kot ſo ! tong enjoy that Dieniy as his merits 
deferved, had the Mortitcation of ſeeing 


nis excloſion Publi-kiy paſ'd both by the Nobi- 


{Il Þ n_ 'uAcently cemonſtrate the 
y live in, | by all the precautions 

| —_ for! he 4zi0ty of ine Great Coun- 
Gil, nd che. azarms whack the inalleſt occali- 
ons are capable of cauſing tro them. Not 
long ſince there was near the Place of Saint 
: 2 little Galioe of people from the Coaſt 
Greece whom they cail /1argnotes, Greeks 
h by Religion ana Nation, | but reſembling 
he-*7 Turks by whom they are Subdued, yet their 
ipland Countrymen continue to defend them- 
eiv-s by the means of their Mountains. ; 
the poor Wretches Selling their Cheeſes about 
City 7ere inſulted by a Venetian ; accord- 
ing 0 the cnſtom of their Country they went 
t Ais Ho fe, took him by force without doing 
hz any harm, to carry him before the Judges 
he - Palace, in order to have Juſtice done 
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The Great Council being Aﬀembled that 

- the c Guards at the doors ſeeing theſe peo- 
ls mal ic 76 them, ſtopp'd and drove them 
away 7 by force : but they not underſtanding 
the Veneci2n Language, took this proceeding 
tor. 2 new affront, went back to their Galior, 
from wheIice they return'd with the reſt of 
their 


GD 


theirCountrymen,andSeymiters in hand reſvlute- 
ly going to attack the Guards, who iminediarely 
made a diſcharge upon chem. Which join'd with 
the noiſe upon the place, and rhe fight of naked 
Arms before the Door of the Great Council, 
Struck ſuch a Terrour upon the Aﬀembiy, was 
It was judg'd to be a Confpiracy again!t the 
Nobilicy. Some ſtood neither able to ſtir or 
ſpeak, others endeavour'd to five ih2micives 
by the Top of the Pa'acez but the more 
couragtous betook themſelves to the Armes in 
the little Arcenal of the Council of ten, which 
is for that purpoſe near the Hail. But. the 
tumult being appealed by the. preience of rhe 
Procurators of the Guard, | the Jenorance of 
theſe ftrangers was excuſed, and the No» 
bility got clear of their dreadfol -apprehen- 

lions. i” | 
| ſhall not ſtop here to enter into the deſcrip- 
tion of all the Magiſtracies of Yenice, which 
particulars would not be leſs Fedious than 
they are unneceilary :0 the uaderſtandinz the 
form of Goverament 1n this Republick ; T thall 
only add that there are above Three Score ſe- 
veral Tribunals or Courts of Juſtice, which 
advantageouſly employ a great parc of the 
Nobility, as well in the Adininitration of 
Juſtice in both Civil and Criminal matters, as 
likewiſe in rhe Magiſtracy's eſtabliſhed for the 
morg exact obſeryation of the 'Laws of the 
Republick , beſides the great Number of other 
Employs that take up the Nobility in the 
Provinces of the Republick, I will*'only ſpeak 
here of ſome Tribunals, which for the great- 
H hz neſs 
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neſs of the Authority they have 'in the Repub. 
lick, and {or the Nature of Afﬀairs that are 
brought to their bars, as Maſters of rhe Go- 
vernment of the State, are worthy of being 
known both for the ampleneſs * of their Po- 
wer, and the delign of their firſt Inſtitution. 


—_—_ 


Of the Council of Ten. 


Here is not at Venice a more grave or for- 
midable Tribunal than that of the Coun- 
cil of Ten ; To this Court appertains the 
Cogniſance of all Criminal. Matters happening 
among the Nobility both 1n the City and State 
of the Republick ; This Tribunal gives Judg- 
ment in cafes of Publick Treaſon ; For ſo are 
called thoſe at Yerice againſt the Majeſty of 
the Prince, It hath Power to examin juto the 
condutt of the Prodeſtats, Commanders and 
Officers that govern the Provinces, as likewiſe 
to receive the complaints of the People againſt 
them 3; the care of the Publick Tranquillity 1s 
committed to them, conſequently this Conn- 
cil is the Maſter of all holy days by permit- 
ting or prohibiting of them as they think con- 
venient ; They are to Proſecute ſuch as pro- 
feſs any particular Se&, Sodomates, Clippers and 
Coyners ; in ſhort this Tribunal hath ſo large 
a Jurisdiftion, as that it is equally Terrible 
| both to the Nobles and People which are Sub- 
zeQs of the Republick, 
t 


SS] 

It was firſt of all ereced in the Yeat 1310; 
to reſtore the loſt quiet and ſafety of the Gity, 
after the Famous enterpriſe of Bajamonte Tie- 
yolo in oppoſition to thoſe alterations which 
the Doge Peter Gradenigo tad made in the 

Government ; but as they perceived this Tri- 
bunal was of an extraordinary good effect 
towards the ſetling of this new method of Go- 
vernment ; fo it was reſtabliſt'd upon 1everal 
different occaſions, until at length it was con- 
firmed for ever, being then five and twenty 
Years after the firſt Eſtabhſhing of it, The 
Doge comes with his ſix Councellors 'to' this 
Council where he preſides; yet the Senators 
that compoſe it have not a leſs power in the 
abſence of the Doge, than if he was preſent 
with his Six Councellors. 4 DG SET TCD 

Theſe Dignitics 'are executed by Nobles of 
the firſt order, who are to be all Ten of fo 
many- different families ; They are every year 
choſen by the Great Council ; theſe ele& three _ 
from among themſelves to be Preſidents, who are 
chang?d every three Months, during which theſe 
Preſidents take their turns-by Weeks. He that 
is for the week receives all Memorials, Accuſati- - 
ons and theReports of Spyes, which he communi- 
cates to his Collegues, who upon the depoſitions 
of Witneſſes and the anſwers of theAccuſed that 
are kept in diſmal Priſons, proceed to the 
Trials of the Guilty z they are the Accuſers 
before the Council, but the Accuſed are neither 
permitted by Council or in their own perſons 
to defend themſelves ; this method is not only 
ſomething Barbarous, but likewiſe ſeverity is 
inſeparable to this Tribunal , whereby the 

Hh 4 Nobilicy 
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Nobility are the more. uneaſy ' under. this 
dreadful Anthorty,as they are direaly Subjeted 
CAT. 1. | 

The Council of Ten is held only once a 
week, but the Preſidents may aſſemble it upon 
any urgency of affairs. _ It is to be ſeen in the 
Hiſtories of the Republick that the Council of 
Ten hath in ſeyeral occaſions made Treaties of + 
peace and alliance, Independently from the 
Senate, but this power does not now extend ſo 
far. As it belongsto this Council to provide 
for all things neceſſary to the ſafety of the 
Republick, 1o- there are in the Arcenal both 
Cannon.and Galltes to be diſpos'd of by this Tri- 
bunal ; that which lyes always ready Arm'd 
over againſt the Place of St: Mark is under 
their command, And the better to oppoſe 
any Sudden attempt or Conſpiracy, the Council 
of Ten hath a little Arcenal in the Palace, -as 
hath been obſerv'd, near the Hall of the. Great 
Council. 

One ſees in this Arcenal a conſiderable quan- 
ty of Arms of all ſorts, ſome ſmall Cannon 
that may be difcharg'd ſeveral times, as like- 
wiſe a great many other curious pieces of this 
Nature ; the fire Arms are in a Chamber over 
the others, among which there are always Six 
Hundred Muſquets ready charg'd, and a Hun» 
dred Matches placed about a round Engine, 
which in an inſtant by the means of a Spring 
can be lighted all at once, 
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Of the Inquiſttors of State. 


H E Tribunal of the Inquiſitors of State, 
T is more formidable than can well be ima- 
gined; for as the buſineſs which is brought be- 
tore theſe Lords, is the niceſt of all Criminal 
matters, even fo 1s their ſeverity as much the 
more terrible ; and their rigour inexorable, as 
their method of proceeaing 1s extraordinary. 
The three places of [nquiſitors of the State are 
Executed by two Senators of the Council of 
Ten, and one of the Counceliors of the Doge : 
Theſe three Lords have an abſolute Power of 
Life or Death over the Doge, the Nobles, 
Strangers, and even all the SubjeQts of the Re- 
publick 3 without being oblig'd to ſhew any 
_ reaſons for. what they do, or to - Conſult 
with the Council of Ten, in caſe they are all 
three of an Opinion. ; . 

The Orders and Executions of this Tribunal 
are not leſs ſecret than their Judgments, excep- 
ting it 1s upon a Publick offence ; but otherwiſe 
to avoid giving} occaſion of exclaiming againſt 
ſo much ſeverity, that puniſhes with Death a 
word accidentally ſpoken by a miſerable wretch 
againſt their Rigorous Government ; The Party 
offending is by Night ſent to the bottom of the 
Sea, without-any other formality than confron- 
ting him with the two Witneſles, if there are 
. anyy or elſe upon the report of their Spyes, of 

| | | which 
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which the City abounds. And by the help of 
theſe Penſhonary Informers, thoſe mercileſs 
Jadges have Eyes and Fars in all places, for 
which reaſon a Man accus'd to the Inquiſitors of 
State, is eſteem'd beyond Redemption, if his 
Innocency is not more clear than the Day. 

As this way of proceeding with ſo little Re- 
gularity and Juſtice, hath been ſometimes at- 
tended by mighty Inconveniencies, ſo it is now 
enacted that the Inquiſitors of State ſhall not for 
the furure put to Death a Noble Penerzzn, with- 
Gat hearing what he can ſay in his Juſtification. 
It may be Judg'd by this, 'what dangers fuch 
Perſons incur as have no ſupport, and who hap- 
pen to fall into fuch terrible hands ; Seeing bare 
ſofpicions in matters of State are puniſhed with . 
more ſeverity at Venice, than the Crime it felf 
would be in any other place; eſpecially, when - 

ſych trifiins things as: carrying of Fire Arms, - 
and an Hundred ſeveral others, - of but- equal 
moment to it, are made Crimes of State, which 
every where elſe could only be Contraventions 
to the Orders of the Civil Government. 

Tie leaft Inflition that a Stranger of any 
Conlideration hath to fear, vpon any occaſion of 


being ſuſpe&ed by the I:qui/itors,is anOrder ſign- - 


ed by one of the Magiſtrates, Strictly requiring 
him, upon pain of Death, to go out of the City and 
State within the ſpace of Twenty Four Hours. But 
as the Commands that are laid upon the Nobles, 
Net to have any Correſpondence with Embaſſadours,' 
or other Miniſters of Princes, but likewiſe, upon 
pain of Death , are forbidden fuch Commerces 
even with the moſt inconſiderable perſons of therr 
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Farilies ; fo this is in relation of the niceſt and 
moſt ſuſpicious matters; for which reaſon, up= 
on this Article, the Iyf:rmers are molt tobe fear- 
ed, as being the chtefeſt in their InſtruQions, 
and which they are moſt Vigilant in obſery- 
ing. 

* is not much above Fifty Years that they 
firſt begun to obſerve this Severity in regard 
of the Nobility, .to: the end they might pre- 
vent all Embaſſadors from penetrating 1tnto 
the Secrets of the State ; but the terror which 
this dreadful 7ribunal.occalions to the Penetian 
Nobility is ſo exceſſive, that the Nobles 
themſelves bave carried this order farther than 
it firſt was intended, leaſt they+ might be 
deem'd favlty by not fofficiently clearing them- 
ſelves from all manner of Suſpicion, in things 
where the State- is ſo. fealous; inſomuch that if 
a Penetian Gentleman, whatever his condition 
may be in the Republick, ſhould happen'.to 
ſpeak to a Gentleman or Servant of an Em- 
baſlador, in any Church or any other Publick 
Place by imagining him to be a ſtranger ; 
and he afterwards coming to know whom it 
was he ſpoke to, he immediately runs and 
makes his confeſſion to the Inquiſitors of State, 
who are certain ro admoniſh him to be more 
circumſpeR, and to know whom it is he ſpeaks 
to for the futvre. Y! 

This order does not only regard the Nobi- 
lity but likewiſe thoſe Citizens that wear the 
Peſt, and all Publick Officers are therein com- 

rehended -; conſequently all ſuch People of 
Fafhion as have any intimacy with the Noble 

| . lity, 
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lity, think themſe]ves oblig'd neither to Viſit 
Embaſſadors. or converſe with any of their 
Domeſticks, leaſt they might become ſuſpetted, 
and occaſion the like to the Nobles they fre: 
quent 3 the: Lawyers and particularly the Phy- 
fictans are the only people wearing the Yeſt, 
that are excepted in this. Rigorous Law, by 
Reaſon of the abſolute neceflity of their Fun- 
tions ; However this exception does not pre- 
vent them from uſing of the Liberty with a 
mighty Precavtion. 

The. Abbee 14oroa Noble Venetian, but ex- 
cinded from coming into the Great Council, 
as being a Benefic'd Perſon, was ſtrangled by 
order of the Inquiſitors for his ſecret Cor- 
reſpondence with the Embaſſador of Spain. 
Nicolas Coraaro was taken ſometime afterwards 
maſqu'd in a Gondalo, where he way in cons 
ference with # Secretary. of another Embaſſa- 
dor.'of Spam, he was Treated in the fame 
Method :'-But the unfortunate Antonzo Foſca: 
rim a Gentleman of Singular Merits, is 
a moſt tragical example of the terrible 1e- 
verity of the Inquiſirors vupen theſe matters. 
"This Poor Gentleman was uvgd to go every 
evening to a Conrtifane that lived near the 
honſe of che Spaniſh Embaſſador ; one of his 
Enemies took the advantage. of this oppor- 
tunity to rvin him, which was ſo much the 
more - ealy, as he was ſure to be believed, 
by informing. of -the Inquifitors of State, that 
this Noble man kept a ſtrict correſpendence 
_ With the Embaſſador of a Nation, who for 
their divers attempts againſt the Republick, _ 
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become tnuch ſuſpected to the Venetrans, 
The 'informer deſired he might have Wit- 
neſſes aſſigned him for the proot of whar he 
faid, and men to apprehend the accuſed upon 
his returning from the Embaſſadors Houſe 3 
but to make his deteſtable enterpriſe ſncceed, 
he poſted a Man cloarir'd in a Veſt that'reſem- 
bled this Gentleman, and when' he knew the 
Noble was at the Courtiſane's, 'he 'placed his 
Spies, and by the Glimmering Light of the 
Night ſhewed them the prerended Noble who 
_ effeQtually went into che Embaſſadors Hovſe 
and came out at -another door. The Spies 
immediately made their report of what they 
had ſeen ; and the Inquiſitors -to be better 
" aflur'd of the matter, order d Foſcarinito be 
 fearch'd for at his Houſe, or where ever he 
was ſuppoſed to be ; -but not finding him, 
Orders were given to the accuſer to cauſe 
him to be ſeiſed upon, whereſoever he thoughr 
he might find him : So this unhappy Gentle- 
man was apprehended-in the Nighr abom five 
and twenty ſteps -from the Courtiſane's, the 
Sbirri's not daring to tapproach by day 
the Houſes of Embaſladors, or to paſs through 
the Limits of their Jurſdition without ex- 
poling themſelves to the worſt of Treat- 
ments. | 
This 'innocent 'man was immediately hur- 
ried to' the priſons of'the Inquifitors, 'who 
without any other formality ſent him a Con- 
feſlor and'a Hangman ; the Gentleman cried. 
Tormented - himſelf and Proteſted himſelf In- 
Agocent tothe" laſt degree, of all - that: could be 
ho s als 
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lede4d againſt him, the Confeſſor fplly' per- 
{waded of his Innocence, thought himſelf o- 
'blig'd in Conſcience to report his Opinion to 
the Inquiſitors ; bur they were deaf ro his re- 
monſtrances and their ſentence was executed 
without Remiſſion ; whereby this poor Gen- 
;tleman became deſperate in his misfortune, Re- 
jected his Confeſſor, and was ſtrangled, dying 
perfeAly mad upon ſuch inhuman uſage, 

[The execrable malice of the Informer lay 
hid until it was diſcovered by himſelf upon 
his death bed, who being for©d through his 
anguiſh of conſcience declared the artifice he 
had uſed to ruin this Gentleman ; but rhe 
Guilty could not be Puniſf'd in this Lite, nor 
the Innocent Noble Juſtified but after his 
Death -: Publick honours were made him, as 
likewiſe atonement ro. his Family, and his Son 
created Procurator of Saint Mark by Merit ; 
to ayoid falling for the: future' 1nro the like 
Errors, i: was enacted that the -Inquiſitors 
ſhould not upon ſuch accuſations pit ro Death 
any Noble, without hearing what they had to 
ſay for themſelves, NN: 

This Tribunal never abates of her ſeverity, 
but alwayes puniſhes probable Suſpicions as 
the crime: ſelf ; theſe Rigorous Judges are 
pleavd to order ſecret executions in thoſe 
Jun&ures, ro avoid all clamours againſt an 
Authority that is already ſo odious to the No- 
bilicy ; whereby ſuch a Perſon is ever reputed 
to have died by ſome chance or accident, who 
fell by the hands of the Executioners of 
their ſentences. Ir was for ſome time be] eng 
"y Tnat 
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that the lateLeonardo Loridan, unfortunately fell 
from the bridge of a Canal in the night, 
and knock'd out his brains againſt a boat rhat 
lay'd underneath it ; but ſuch as knew that 
he was become Suſpe&ed ro the jnquifitors 
of State, for frequentng the Houſe of a Cour- 
tifane where the Spaniſh Embaſſador ſometimes 
went, even after he had caution given him 
of ir; do-no ways doubt from whence came 
the blow, that deprived the Republick of one 
of the moſt Worthy and moſt eſteem'd Gentle- 
man of Yemce. 


Of the two Avogadors. 


O are called at Venice theſe two Magi- 

ſtrates, whoſe FunQions do ſomething re- 
ſemble thoſe of the Attorney and Solicitor Gene- 
ral. As they are to find the ſubje&t matrers of 
Trials, and .to plead the obſervation of the 
the Laws againſt Criminals, fo they are called 
advocates of the Common good, Awvogadors 


del Commun, but they have. moreover a par- 
ticular jurisdition, which is the judging in all 
caſes of Aſſault and Bartery, ſtealing of Young 
Women, as likewiſe upon cafes of Calumny 
and detrattion ; yet all important affairs are 
by them carried to. the Tribunals which oughe 
to have cogniſance of them according to the 
matter in queſtion, | 

. The greateſt Authority of theſe .rwo Ma» 


| giltrates 
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geſtrates is that Power which they. have of 
ſuſpending for three days the ſentences of all 
Tribunals, of the Colledge, Great Council, 
the Council of Ten, as likewiſe - the -Inquiſi- 
rors of Stare, when the matter of-fact is nor a 
Politive crime ; but only the execution of the 
Ordinances which they can make in affairs 
of the State ;,tnſomuch that they repreſent 
the ancient; Tribunes of the Republick ; their 
Authority is the ſame--with thoſe of the Ro- 
man Tribunes., for by interpoſing they ſuſpend 
all manner of Execution ; yet they are oblig- 
ed in three Days to produce their Reaſons 
for ſuch TInterpolitions, which ought to be 
ſo valid as to to cauſe another Deliberation 
upon thoſe Afﬀeairs. 

The Senate ehpoſes the two Awvogadors, 
who are to be afterwards approved of by the 
Great Council ; they uſually give the Execus 
tion of theſe Offices to Perſons of known In- 
tegrity, and of the farlt Families. They are 
not always the. Richeſt of the Nobles, bur are 
ever ſaci as are ſufficiently able to ſpeak in 
publick,- which they have commogly acquir'd 
by their profeſſions of Barriſters at Law, 
which they have aQualy followed, as do 
every day many of the Nobility, rather 
chooſing to ſupport themſelves by:theſe honour- 
able means,which is thought no derogation,than 
by a thouſand baſe ſhifts that their quality gets 
off unpuniſhed. The Avogadors wear the Duca! 
Yeft of Violet, with-the red Star, upon their 
uſual Fun&ions, but they wear the - pur- 
ple Yeſt without, the badge 1n the great 
: W * Me - 
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be invalid if one of the two Avogadors wets 
- not aſliſtant. _ * | | 
Upon the prohibition in the year 1672 that 
was made at Venice againſt wearing of Perukes, 
there happened an accident which for the 
Singularity of it,in regard of the two Avogadors, 
ought not to paſs here unmentioned : One of 
the moſt Ancient and principal Senators of the 
Republick, who was lately ihe Procurator by 
merir, was at that time Inquiſitor of the State, 
who having a Lady of much merit for wife, 
and in humour very different from the other 
Penetian. Ladies, as being mightily delighted 
with the Liberty's of civit converſation, he 
obſerved that there cane to his Hovſe, ſome 
Gent'emea in great ligh: colour'd Heads of hair, 
which ar orher tim: s ſzemed to be black ; he 
grew ſuſficions vpon the matter; inferring 
conſequences trom it that were not 1eſs danger- 
. ous to the Publick, than inconvenient to parti-. 

cular perſons - 
This Inquiſitor had Credit ſufficient, with 
his Two Collegues, to get his Proje& ap- 
prov'd of ; for which Reaſon, from that very. 
. day, all the Nobility were, upon great Penat-' 
ties, forbi&den the uſe of Perukes, with Or- 
ders to all ſuch who had begun to wear them, 
to forbear the continuance. It is no very 
difficult matter ro imagine whar a perplexiry 
this Order occaſion'd to all the Young: Nobili- : 
ty, who were then ſo very curious in their 
Wiges, that eyen ſuch as had very fine heads 
of Hair, preferr'd the acquired to their own ; 
ſparing no Coſts to get thoſe that were beſt 
made ; but the indiſpenſable neceſſity of obey- 
' 1 ing 
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ing this Order of the Tnquiſitors, oblig'd the 
greateſt.part of the Nobility to retire into'the 
Country, as not daring to appear in the City 
in the Conditions they were in. | | 

The Awvogador Laurence Donat, being 6f 

the Number of them that wore Wigs, did &x- 
fily believe that they would not have leſs 
regard to the rank which his dignity gave him, 
than to the neceſſity which obliged him to it ; 
he went to the Inquiſitor -and uncovering his 
Head ſhewed him the condition he was in, re? 
preſenting at the ſame time that the duty of 

his Employ engag'd him without any reſpite 
to the ſervice of the Republick, which made 
him hope he might be permitted to wear his 

Peruke ;, but ſeeing all the anſwers he could ger 

- were poſitively to the Negative of .what he 
deſired ; he then intimated to the Inquiſitor 
that by Vertne of the Red Srar which he wore 
on his Shoulder, he had power to Suſpend the 

execution of the Decree: this remonſtrance 

being expreſs'd with ſome heat, procur'd him 
an anſwer that intirely ſtopp'd his proceeding 
any farther in thar matter ; for the Inquiſitor 
made him remember, that by Vertue of his 

Office, he conJd haye him thruſt into. a Sack 

and ſent that night to repoſe in the Sea, 
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Of the Council Critninal of Forty. 


| Lthough there are three Councils of Forty, 
= that is Three Chambers compos'd each of 
- fourryJudges,yer 1 ſhall only ſpeak of theCrimi- 
_ nal, as being, next to thoſe that have cognt- 
. Hance of affairs of State, the molt conſiderable 


T T-ribandl in the Republick z It is the ancienteſt 


of them all, for the firſt uſe of it was unknown 
before the Creation of either the New or Old 
Forty. This Chamber did Judge both in Civil 
and Criminal” matters; 'and before the Eſta- 
' bliſhment of the Council of Ten,Crimes of State 
and all others of the Nobility . were brought 
hither - Notwithſtanding the Juriſdition of 
this Tribunal, hath ſuffer'd great Dimiautions ; 
and the daily dilpares between this Chamber 
and the'Council of Ten, which draws from 
hence all important affairs; yet this does 
not hinder it from continuing in much repy= 
tation ; being the Forty Judges that compoſe 
the Court, have entrance into the Grear Coun- 
cil with right of debating, and' the three 
© Chiefs, who are the Preſidents, have ſeflion 
at the College in the two laſt Months of their 
Employs. pr | 
-, The Doge and his ſix Councellors of the 

Selgnory did formerly preſide in the Criminal 
, of: Forty ; but ar preſent three only of theſe 
oOuncellors do prefide here for the four laſt 
nftis of their year, which is to ſhew the 
filry that there is 4M the College and 
| L--2 the 
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the Council criminal of Forty, who recipro- 
cally know what paſſeth in theſe Tribunals, by 
the means of their principal Members. The 
Awogodors do often by their interpoſition ſend 
back to this Ch:mber, the deciſions of the 
College, Senate and other Sovereign Courts, 
which deciſions are in regard of ke civil and 
_ criminal of private perſons,to be there re-exam- 
ined, whoſe Sentences are ſometimes broke and 
' made void : The Doge Feter Gradenigo got this 
Tribunal to paſs the La Parte,thart is the Decree, 
which was the dravght or Inſtrument of the 
Serrar del Conſiglioz that brought about the 
greateſt change of Government that ever hap- 
pened 1n this State. 
The rich Nobility of the firſt Order would 
be glad to be Judges of che criminal of Forty, 
by reaſon of the great prerogatives belonging 
to them, but the ſtri& attendance which they 
are oblig'd to give for Eight Months to the Ser- 
vice of the Publick, is more than ſufficient to 
make moſt of them forbear the thoughts of 
it. Therefore theſe places are uſually poſſeſs'd 
by Nobles of the firſt and fecond Orders, that 
Scruple not to attain unto theſe Employs, 
by others that are inferior to them, and the 
leſs being there are, beſides the advantage of 
Thirty Ducates a Month Saldry, many op- 
portunities of bringing themſelves into confidere 
ation among the reſt of the Nobility, by the 
means of their entrance into the Senate, and 
ſeveral other advantages which their Offices 
givethem of attaining rhe principal Employs. 
Fre Nobles of rich families that arc ce” | 
\ | of 
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of the merits that are acquir'd in this 
Office, make uſe of their utmoſt endeavors and | 
deepeſt intrigues to attain nnto this Magiſtacy, 
without paſling - the other two Councils of 
Forty, which are the uſual ſteps to that of the 
Criminal ; but rheſe Offices the” rich Nobles 
infinitely eſteem beneath them. __ 


th. 
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Of the method of proceeding in Criminal 
2Þ; 3% Ci:ſes. | 


'YPon the committing of a Crime at 
Venice, i: looks as if they applied them- 
ſelves more to procure che neceſſary proofs of 
the faQ,than to 1ecure the offenders ; And after 
they have got thoſe proofs, they ſend the Cap- 
tain Grand to force open the door of his Houſe 
- Which is ſearchd in much order ; and npon this 
Officers reporting that he could nor find him, 
he is Summon'd to appear at ſuch a time more 
ar leſs ample, according to the enormity of the 
crime, during which time the' Criminal is ſafe 
provided he appears not at the publick places of 
\ St. Mark agd Rialto; he may likewiſe deſire three 
farther Prolongations of time; and if he 
ſees it will nor be eaſy to prove his innocency, 
or to extricate himſelf out of che affair by the 
favour of a Protetor, he provides for his 
ſaſety by the lightneſs of his heels, which is 
no very difficule matter if he hath the 
.. aſliſtance of a Noble, whoſe Gondalo will 
I i 3 Tranſport 
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Tranſpert him-'ont of the- State, ſetting him 
upon the Coaſt 'of Ferrar@ , or elſe the firſt 
Gomdaly Lands ' him upon Terra firma, from 
whence he can eaſily get out of the State of the 

From whenee'/it proceeds that the Major 
part of Criminals /are at Venice: condemn'd by 
contempt, this being what they call Bandire ; 
but the ſentence of Judgment. is accompanied 
with theſe or other circumſtances proportion- 
able to the crime.” That the condemn'd can 
never purchaſe his favour, as it 'rs prattis'd at 
Venice, that be who kills him within the States 
of the Repubiice, ſhall have ſuch a Summ, which 
fhall be payed double if be kills bim in anqher 
Country, And if the crime does any ways 
ſenſibly touch the Republick, they add-to this 
reward the power of pardon to another Cri- 
mina], that ſo they may deprive the Off-nder 
of all means of Security ; Yetit happened, not- 
withſtanding the Sentence of the Council of 
Ten againtt the young Mocenigo for ſhooting of 
Foſcarini, as before obſerved, was accompanied 
with all the rigour that is ufual in the greateſt 
offences againſt the State, the Betrayers of their 
Conntry and the intacco di caſſa, which is the 
Embezelling of the Publick Treaſure , that 
thisNoble had his pardon and was re-eſtabliſh'd 
in his Eſtate and Nobility: 

When the Offender is in priſon, and his 
caſe ready to be heard, the Azvogader orders it 
upon what day he pleaſes, - at which time the 
Criminal is brought to the feet. of. the Judges, 
where he alledges all he can. againſt him, ex- 

_ by aggecrating 
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aggerating:the crime with all the Circumſtances 
that can render it odious ; always concluding 
with the: merits. of a very vigorous pun-- 
iſhment. ;| In all theſe publick - ARtions , 
as: likewiſe inthe Speeches -'that are made 
in the Senate. and in'the Great Council, 

the' Nobility and Lawyers are to ſpeak 
no other than the Yenetzian. Language, _cx- 
cepting. in the IntroduQtions:: of their. d1f- 
courſes, - where they may make uſe of the pure 
Ttalinm if they cany or otherwiſe this affeQ: tion 
would undoubtedly cauſe a ridiculous Emula-, 
tion, which muſt at !ength render them unin= 
_ telligible to: the Publick., Beſides, the natural: 
Language 1s moſt conſiſtent with the dignity> 
of the Nation, which of late times is much 
improved in regard ro what it was; for I have 
obſerved - that in' their _Pleadings they affe& a 
maſculine ſtile, which words and exprefſions 
haye much of che Latin Tongue, and likewiſe 

ſeem to have a greater force and Energy than 
thoſe of the Tuſcan. 

The Counſel for the Party non to all the 
heads of the accuſation, in ſhort he Employs 
his whole force and runs throv gh all the figures 
of Retorick in his pleading,to move the Judges 
to: pity, he even deſcends from the chair 
where he ſpeaks, throws himſelf at their feet” 
with the Offender, his wife and his Children, 
all in tears,;r0 implore the mercy of the Bench: 
This Melancholly SpeQtacle which reſembles the 
caſtom of the ancient Romains,' inſpires ſo 
much pity. co'the: Aſſenbly that-it even cauſes 
tears from: the moſt obdurate Natores. 

[There is-always a8 great Number of Pp cople 
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2c theſe Criminal cauſes, who ſit” on each fide 
aad upon the ſteps of the Tribunal, that is ye- 
ry much raiſed from the Floor; but it is very- 
Surpriſing to ſee the moſt part of them that: 
come hither out* of curioſity, ſitting in' masks 
between the Judge and the Criminal]. It is 
one of the Privileges of that Venetian Li- 
 berty,which this Republick fo mightily boaſts of. 
After the Council hath ſpoke every body 
retires,and then they ballot the Opinion of the 
Avogadors, againſt that propoſed by the Judges, 
which 1s the moſt moderate, ſo the plurality 
of balls decides it ; they dv moreover de- 
termine by ballotation all the Circumſtances 
of the Puniſhment, and in this manner theſe 
Judges paſs Sentence of Life and Death, with- 
out being oblig'd to expreſs the Reaſon: of. 
their Opinions, ot without knowing who is 
either for, or againſt the Crimigal ; as they 
are the Maſters auf Soyereigns, ſo no Body 
examines if they: have the Neceſſary know- 
ledge, or taken their degrees in the Facalties 
of the Law; to rendet: them Capable of theſe 
Judicatures. But they Judge according to their 
Laws, as do the Officers in an Army accord- 
ing to the Military Statutes ; their conſcience 
and their Natural Lights are the Principal 
Rules of their Judgment. | 
"The greateſt Inconveniency in the Juſtice of 
Vemce, is the great length of time before they 
proceed to the Trials of Criminal- Matters, 
uſvally letting the offender Lie and Rot in 
their Miſerable Priſons, for to -Expiate, as 
- they ſay, ſome part of their Crime by 'this 
long Puniſhment : Yet what ſcems to me 
#: | | more 
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more Rigorous, :-are the frequent condinnati- . 
ons to dark Priſons; for Eight, Fen or. more 
Years and often for Life 3 for, the. Hideouſ- 
neſs of their: Priſons. which are almoſt under 
Water, is certainly ſomething more Terrible 

than Death it. ſelf. Moreover the Republick 
| having preat occaſions for Slaves, Sentence 
of Condemnation, to the Galleys - 15 paſs'd for 
very ſmall Crimes : But the abuſe that reign- 
eth at Yemce of ſhewing Favour: for ' Money, 
muſt certainly be a very Dangerous Maxim ; 
Notwithſtanding the. conſiderable . Profit. of 
the invention, which brings Great Treaſures 
to the Republick; yet it is an- Encouragement 

to. Crime, eſpecially. to. {uch as,may hope to 
| get themſelves off through the ſtrength. of 
their Purſes.: | 
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Of the Magiſtrates that hay» the Re- 
gulation of Pomp and all things 0 


Ly 


A'S the well Regulated and c{ablifd 

egality, among the Principal Members 
of a Republick, at leaſt in external things ; 1s 
one. of the ſtrongeſt bands of that Union 
which 1s there. abſolutely requiſite ; it is 
certain that Luxury being the Inevitable ruine 
of many Families, becomes at length in courſe 
the undoubted deſtruon. of Liberty, and 


Proveditors | 
that Nature. alle Pompe, | 
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the Rock which all Republicks endeavour to 
2void ; To prevent. the contagious difordery 
of 'Loxoty; the 'Republick of ' Yenice hath efta- 
bHifyd in imitativn of them formerly at Rome; 
the three Sopra Provediteri 'affe” Pompe, our of 
the firſt order of Senators, who by very ſevere 
Ordinarices have Regulated” the 'Tables,' E- 
quipages and Habits of the "Noble FYeneri- 


s, | 

The Nobility are forbid” to: ſerve: up* both 
Fiſh and Fleſh at one meal ; bor this Prohic: 
bition of Luxury in eating can only regards 
me few Powerful Gentlemen, that have 
tearn'd the way of living ſplendidly among 
Krangers, eſpecially ſach as have. been in 
France, who cannot afterwards be without their 
French Cooks : Moreover the Yenetians are 
not permitted to Ring a Bell at the hour of 
Dinner Time,. ualeſs in the Houſes of Embaſſa- 
dors in the Service of the Repubick. 

The Procurators of Saint ark only are 
permitted to go attended 11 the Streets, by 


--* one or two /alets de Chambr?, who wear black 


cloaks but no Swords. All the other Nobi- 
lity go without either Footmen - or Pages : 
And as to the habit the great black Veſt makes 
them all alike, being they are obliged to have 
it of one ſort of Cloath' - By this means a 
Poor Gentleman may in ſome Meaſure: be 
fitisfied by ſeeing the firſt of the' Senators 
walk in the Streets of the City; withour ei- 
cher. Equipage of Garments ' different from 
kis own. | | 


Not- 
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-* Notwithſtanding the Orders of. the-Tribu- 
nal of: Pomp, the Rich Young Nobility know 
how to diſtinguiſh themſelves in wie - Cirys} 
doth by Neatneſs of their Veſts which. they 
often change, and” the Magnificence -of the 
Cloaths they wear: underneath; bur they fhew 
It much more' in- the. Country by®s the Nums 
ber of Footmen in Liveries, the Dogs and 
Equipages , that the - Rich: Gentry Þave at 
eheir Country + Houſes, the: Pleaſanreſt: of 
them- are vpon”the Canal of the: Brents: that 
«ves to Padua. One may ſee -there a” great 
many Stately Palaces, the moſt part-of whidli 
are accordingtoi the: ArchiteQure of Paladio; 
fome are patnted"en freſco: on: the | out! ſides 
by ' Paul Peroneſe > Inſomuch theſe Palaces their 
Gardens and 'walks which join together al 
moſt the length of the Canal, are' the: moſt 
- gg and Magnificent ſights. one! can 
ee. 
The Ordinances of theſe Magiſtrates in 
Relation to the Superfluous dreſies of the Wo- 
men, are more exaaly obſeryed. The wear- 
ing of Precious Stones, Gold and Silver are all 
Prohibited upon: the ſame penalties ; neither 
are the Venetians Ladies permitted to wear 
| Necklaces of pearl any longer than the” firſt 
ewo years of their Marriage, which is called 
the Noviciate ; by which one may diſtinguiſh: 
the new Married People, as alio by their 
Gondahers, who wear the'r Liveries during; the 
faid term of two Years. The moſt part-of 
theſe Ladies have nevertheleſs grear ſtore: of 
Jewels, ſome of them: beipg: furniſt'd: = 
| ; three 
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three 'or foor ſeveral ſets, of Diamonds, 4 | 


methiſts; and Emerauas, all compleat ; as cone 
fiſting -ip Roſes, Bodkins for the 'hair, Pen- 
dants, Croficrs, Rings, Bracelets and Cnains : 
Yer ti;cy are not to dreſs themſelves with 
theſe things, but at the time of ſome Publick 
rejoicing and during the laſt days of Carna- 
val, ; | 
A Ladyof great quality, was not long ſince 
accus'd before theſe Sumptuary Magiſtrates of 
having worn Diamonds, and was immediately 
condemn'd in:a Forfeiture of two thouſand 
Ducats, which ſhe was oblig'd to pay with- 
out any remittance, notwithſtanding all the 
Intereſt ſhe could make. Yet we ſee at pre- 
ſent the Buttons of Diamonds that. are ſo much 
worn in the Women's dreſſes, - are. I ollerated, 
by theſe Magiſtrates of the Pomp, who hav- 
ing ſuffered this Age to follow the French 
mode to avoid other abuſes, have likewiſe 
had the complaiſance to let-them - ſatisfie their 

ffions of following it according to the vari- 
ety of the Faſhion. _ B 

Although theſe Judges are very ſevere, by 
renewing their orders from time, to time and 
maintaining a great many / Spies to inform a- 
gainſt ſuch as af contrary to them; yet it 
almoſt ever-happens that the C ourciſanes ate 
the only People that pay Forteitures ; for 
theſe Magiſtrates have a particular JurisdiQi- 
on over them - It being almoſt Impoſlible, 
conſidering the deſire: they have of adorning 
themſelves, chat they* can be- able to forbear 
wearing of Gold, Sify&*- and dag oong 
ings 
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things, whereby the Triburial of Pep draws' 
 acrable Summs. Such 25 have High 

and Mighty keepers, but hete Proreftors of 
Authority, do mightily endeavor to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves in "their dreſſes, who eſcape 
for ſome ſmall contribution, eſpecially by ſhut. 
ting the Mouths and Eyes of 'the Spies, which 
is eaſily, done for a Piece of Money. For 
theſe ſecret Sparks know how to behave them- 
ſelves, when they" are ſure to be payed for 
their Silence. | > EY 
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of the Magiſtrates over the Mona- 


teries. 


*F HE Kepublick does by: the means. of their 
Principal Senators. enter into. an: intire 
knowledge of the General and particular a- 
fairs of the Religious, both Men and Wo- 
men - To which purpoſe there are three Ma- 
giſtrates eſtabliſhed, who are informed of all 
things .in Relation to the condva and Jare- 
reſts of both the one and the other. Inſo- 
much that this Tribunal is of a great impor- 
tance, and hath a very ample Authority, 
maintaining order and Peace in the Conyents 
of the Religious ; they are alſo to preyentthe 
Religious from having too great an Intima- 
cy. with the Seculars; being able to order 

| in 
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ip. this matter whazcſoever., may. be thoughir 
Neceſſary, and.to remove ſuch Inconveniencies 
as might become dangerous; if theſe - Ma- 
giſtrates did not apply their utmoſt endea- 
vours, to have ſome ſorr of diſcipline. obſerved 
In the. Monaſterzes. | | 
The Religious and other Eeccleſieticks are 
forbid co converſe with the Nuns, unleſs they 
baye the particular Permiſſion. of theſe grave 
Senators : One may-truly. give yarious Inter- 

retations to the Motives of this order ; bur it 
1s poſſibly by Reaſon of the ſpecial Intereſts 
which the 'Nobles have there , -or may be 
they fear leaſt the Eccleſiaſticks, who are in 
other things much Suſpected by the Republick, 
 thould poſleſs thoſe Women with Sentiments 
dire&tly oppoſite tro what - they defjre; or in 
ſhort becauſe the Senate really fears that diſor- 
der which in regard of their manners is alrea- 
dy-too' abundant in thoſe: Monatterzes, might 
net become more encreas'd by the great Fre- 
quentatian- of the Religious -and Ecclefiaſtichs, 
while commerce is oftentimes more dan- 
rous in this Country, than even that of the. 
lars. - LY {TEE 
»/The Anthority of theſe: Magiſtrates does 
mach exceed that of the Patrearch 3 for when 
this Prelare hath given: Permiſſion co a' Prieſt 
_- to ſay Ma in the -Charch ofza convent'iof 
Nuns, this Permiffion mutt” be fupervis'd: by 
one- of theſe rhree. Senators, who terminates 
it to. what time he pleaſes andall lay Siſters 
or. Women without doors'executing the Cory- 


I 


. miſſions of the Nuns, are obligd upon _ 
, . - O 


4: 1. 18} | 
of Corporal Puniſhment, -to have a written. 


Permiſſion ſign'd by one of theſe Magiſtrates." 


To take care of the execntion of all Ordi-' 
nances relating'to the external diſcipline of 


the Convents of Nuns, theſe Magiſtrates have 


a Captain of the Sbirris who often Viſits their 


Parloirs 3 as fikewiſe a great many hired 


Spies, that inform them of 'the Perſons that 
moſt frequent 'the Convents : But the Young 
Venetian Nobllicy efteeming the commerce” 
they have with theſe Nuns as one of the 
reateſt of thejr diverſions, contemn 'the 'or<' 
ers, keeping both Captain and Spies in fuch 
fears, that their informations only fall upon 


thoſe of the lower degrees ; -befides, this ſeem-- 
ing Rigor is only in Oftentation of a very? 


. exatt Government, and. to prevent the 'Eccle- 
fiaſtical Superjours from medling any further 
than meerly to endeavour the cure of an evil, 
which feems not leſs neceſſary ro them, than 


it is little Capable of a remedy, | 7 
of the Spies and ſecret Informati- 
4d 35; : > ONS , , 


J Nformers have ever been eſteemed | as the! 
moſt Infamous Inſtruments of Tyrengy ; but 
the Kepublick hath found -the: means to condeal 
the ſhame "of ſo much baſeneſs, by receiving 
Informations from Mouths of Stone. The 
nt: places 
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places into which. they throw theſe. Informa- 
tions, are certain; hollow Trunks. or Convey- 
ances in the thickneſs of the Wall, the mouths 
of theſe extorted. Faces ſwallow down all let-. 
ters. brought hither, which, they convey to an. 
unknown, place. The: Palace of. Saint Afork, 
and all other Places of the City, .that have any 
Courts of Juſtice, ,are full of ſe Dangerous. 
Mouths, with the .Inſcriptian- of what Infor- 
mations belong to the Cogniſance of that Ma- 
 giſtracy ; if the Informer does not ſeruple 
at. ſhewing. himſelf, he receives in. Perſon the 
reward mentioned by the Ordinance ; or if 
he ,is, he: need only ſend the other part of 
the Torn Piece of Paper vpon which was the 
Information , whereupon the Tally is com- 
par'd with the letter, and the Money paid with- 
out any furcher - Trouble. EITHN 
; As the Repub:ick is perſwaded that the ſafety 
of the State depends upon the intire'knowledge 
of what is ſaid and fone againlt their Autho- 
rity in both City and Conntry ; ſo they have 
laid a Trap. that is very difficult to be a- 
voided,” however little one paſles the bounds 
of their Duty. For by the means of- theſe ſe- 
 cret- Informarions,,. hei-that .is' aſham'd to play 
he Spie, or that dares not be a Publick” In- 
rmer againſt his Enemy, that he knows guil- 
of any Crime, need only to acquaint them 

y a letter in which he is not oblig'd to Name 
himſelf ; but mentionstwo Witneſſes of the re- 
yealed fat,and he may be aſſured the Informati- 
on will have the expeSted EffeR, the rather by 
Reaſon of thoſe Witneſſes being ſeparately. exa - 

| mine 
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mined; dare not deny the Truth, leaſt they 
ſhould be made partakers in the Puniſhment : 
Whereby if one does eſcape the Reports of 
the Spies, yet it is very rare to avoid the 
Informations of theſe Mouths, where even the 
worthieſt People, if they have the Misfortune 
of being accuſed by. them, although in things 
of little or no. Motnent, can expe&t at 
beſt but co get off for a pecuniary Puniſh- 


ment. 


The Republick does not only openly maig- 
tain a great Number of Spies, .-who are all 
diſtributed under ſeveral heads of buſineſs, 
which they are exaQly to obſerve and Report. ; 
but they have likewiſe a great many . of the 
ſecreter ſort in the Houſes of | 
Perſons, eſpecially in thoſe of Embaſſadors, of 
whom ſhe 1s pe 
- means of theſe 
Careſles, and PunQuually pays, ſhe 1s 
be inform'd of even the very meane 
that regard her Intereſts, 

Of all the Penfonary | | 
are better us'd than thoſe of the Iaquilitors: of 
; State ; although this Profeſſion is eſteem'd as 
the greateſt indignity a man .is able to reſolve 
upon; for the greateſt affroat you can offer 
any one at Fence is to call him Spra, de 
Tnquiſztori ; yet it is moſt certain that there 
are Spies of all qualities, as likewiſe of all 
forts of Nations, Profeſſions, Citiſens, Officers 
of the Army ; but what is more ſurpriſing, &- 
ven, the Nobility themſelves are not afham'd 
to be payed for _— 


- 


etually Jealous : So by. the 
ople which the Republick 


Spies none of them 


5s of this Nattre. 
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' I ſhall not go on with a magon of the | 
many Tragical examples occafioned . by the 
Reports of the Spies to the leſs Prudent fort -: 
_ of People, and fuch ſtrangers as have inconſi- * 
*derately taken the liberty of fpeaking ill of 
the Governmerit, or of Perſons who are in ' 
Authority there : For whoever goes to Ye- 
mice may be ſure to return with his head full 
of theſe Tragical Accounts. I ſhall only 
Mention an accident that I know to- be True, 
and although the Conſequences were not Pre- 
judicial, yet they do not Jeſs demonſtrate _ 
the Diligence of the Spies than the fmall 
Likelihood there is of eſcaping ſuch Informarti- 
_ | 
_ Two Citiſens and intimate Freinds being 
- alone with their Wives ont of Venice, and 
having ſent a ſhore the men. belonging to the 
Gendalo 3 one of the two who had a few 
days before received ſome reprimand from the 
' Magiſtrates of the Pomp, for having lately | 
made a Veſt with the Sleeves ſhorter than 
they vſvally are, thought he might ſafely open 
his mind in that place, by expreſliag his Re- 
ſentment and his ſenſible diſpleaſure againſt 
fuch an unjuſt proceeding. But” the next day 
one of. the firft of the Council of Ten, rook 
_ of one fide the Perſon, to whom this diſcourſe 
was addreſs'd, and ſaid ; admoniſh yourFriend 
to ſpeak hereafter in other Terms of his 
Superiors, for if I had not that eſteem for you 
which I have, or if the buſineſs had been repor- 
ted to any body elſe; your Friend would have 
had but an indifferent bargain of thoſe 
s Kmproper 


2.9mm 
{taproper expreſſions he Yeſterday uſed at 
ſuch a place. | | 


CR 
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Of the Podeſtats; Captains of Atm 
and other Officer s tbat the Repub< 
lick ſends into the ſeveral Proums 
CES. | 


A frer having taken a view of the inſide of 
* A the Government of this Republick, it 
will not be amiſs to obſerve how .it is ma- 
nag'd without, for the Preſervation of . the 
Provinces, and to keep the People to their 
Duty and Obedience. I do not deſign to 
Elve af account of all the particulars cating 
to this part of the Government, but ſuc- 
cintly to Mention what the Perſons are to 
whom the Republick confides the Adminiſtra- 
tion of the States upon Terra Firma, as like- 
wiſe thoſe ſhe Poſſeſſeth on the other fide of the 
Adriatick Sea, She ſends into all-the confi- 
derable Towns upon Terra , Firma two 
Nobles, one in the quality of Podeſtate, the 
other with the Title of Captain of Arms; 
theſe two Officers who do equally repreſent 
the Majeſty of the Publick, the firſt by Admi« 
niſtring Juſtice to. the People , the Sea 
cond to command the Souldery and to keep 
them to their Duty, are ever Gentlemen of 
the firſt or Second order at leaſt. | 

K k 5 As 
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As there are frequent diſputes. between 
the Podeſtate and the Captain about the mat- 
ter of Jurisdiftion, ſo they are oblig'd to 
give the Senate an account of it before they 
proceed further ; the Podeſtate hath the pre- 
cedency in all Publick- Funtions where they 
appear-together; fo it is he who hath the bur- 
den of the moſt important affairs; for the 
Cogniſance of Cauſes Civil and Criminal, and 
whatſoever regards the Government, the Peace 
and Quiet of thePeople, belong to him. The 
Captain of Arms hath the command of the 
Souldiers and all Military People within the * 
Limits of his Jurisdicion ; he hath the Cog- 
nifance of Crimes committed in the night., 
and the care of paying the Publick charges 
by the means of the Receivers, who are ac- 
countable to him. | | 

The Cities of Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Breſſia, 
Bergamo, Crema and Treviſo, as the head Ci- 
ties of Provinces and the molt conſiderable 
upoi2 Terra Firma, have each of them a Po- 
eſta te and a Captain of Arms. In the 0- 
ther jeſs conſiderable Cities, theſe rwo Em- 
Ploys are united in the Perſon of the Po- 
deſtate; they are both of them for Sixteen 
Months. and-the Salaries the Republick allows 
- theſe Of icers, are from Ten to Forty Ducats 
#Month z for which Reaſon the Nobles which 
ſht deputy into the Great Cities, are uſually 
very conſid. erable for their Riches, to the end 
they may 1 ive handſomly and honour the 
dignity >. th, Poor. Nobles do ſufficiently 
fl tha? accg, vnts in the ſmall Podeſtary's, by 


nor 
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not being obliged to any manner of ex- 
pence. If 


' As moſt of the Great Podeſtarics are very 
burthenſome, ſo the Gentlemen Nominated 


tro them, do ſometimes rather chooſe to pay 


two thouſand Ducats and to be debarrd com-. 
ing into the Great Council for two :years, 
than to accept thoſe Employs which are more 


Prejudicial tro them than theſe Penalties, which 
the Laws impoſe upon ſuch as refuſe ther ; 
yet is is a very Surpriſing thing how fome 


of theſe Podeſtats, as thoſe commonly Tent 


to Vicenza, who are ſcarce Thirty Years of 
Age, and who rarely have perform'd any o- 
ther ſtudy or acquir'd further: experience 
than what they have gained in the Intrigues 
and Ballotations of the Great Council, ſhould 
Judge and decide with ſo Singular a Prudence, 
the moſt importaat affairs relating to the 
Sabjets of the Republick ;"It is true they 


always call to, their Aſſiſtance DoRors of Cj. 


vil Law in the Cities of their 'refidence 
whoſe advice they Regulate thedeciſions of 
* more difficylt caſes, | 
The Republick always fends a Noble of the 
firſt order into the Province of Frivoli,with the 


by 
the 


title of Proveditor General of Nova Palmg, 


which is the handſomeſt and moſt regular 
Place in all their Diminians ypan Terrg Fip- 


mg, it is a Frontier Town to theEmpexox, and 
ofe Incurgons that 


a mighty check againſt; the 
the © urks have frequenzly attempted ap .chis 
ſts, Ar Pine vbith me of it 
Patriarch of Aquiles there" 1s a Lieutepss and 
2 K K 3 _ . forge 


is the reſigenge of the: 
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ſome Subaltern Officers. In J1fria of which 
Capo'd *Iſtria is the Capital, there are four 
Epiſcopal Cities, and five leſs © conſiderable, 
who haye all Podeſtats. The Magiſtracies of 
Frivol; and Iftria are for two years, as like- 
wiſe thoſe of Dalmatia and the Iſles of the 
LEYIEr: by being too far to be oftner remoy- 


* * The Republick confers the titles of  Pro- 
yeditors, Counts, Goyernours, Captains or 
 CafteDans, upon ſuch Nobles as ſhe 'ſends 
into the Citics of Dalmatia for the Admini- 
ſtration of Juſtice ; the Magiſtrates of the 
rwo principal places, the Counties of Zara 
and Spalatrog. being two Archbiſhopbricks, 
are aſſiſted by a Council of. three Neble Yene- 
tians, withour whom they are not to come 
to any Reſolution ; yet all theſe Officers 
obey the Proveditor of the Province, who 
hath an abſolpte command in theſe af- 
fairs, as likewiſe in thoſe of the Mili- 
tary concery. ..-. The Troupes maintain'd 
by- the Republick in this, Province, which 
borders upon the territories of the Grand 
Seignior, are however commanded: by a 
foreign General ; who is in all occaſions to 
fallow. rhe orders of the Proyeditor Gene- 
_ —_ Fl” 
The JI/tes of of . Zante and Cafaloma, 
are each of them Governed by a Proveditor, 
aſſiſted by a Council of three Noble Yeneti- 
ans. Corfu is the moſt conſiderable not only 
for being an Archbiſhopbrick, but likewiſe 
becauſe it commands the entrance of. the 
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Gulph ; therefore the Yenetians provide for 
the Security of this place with ſo much 
more Application, as it is the Preſervation 
of their Levant Trade, and obſerved with 
the Greateſt Jealovſie by the Turks. The 
Four Thoufand Janijaries that appear'd not 
long ſince upon the Coaſt over againſt Corfu, 
occaſioned to the Senate a mighty uneafineſs 
Notwithſtanding the ſtreagth and good con- 
_ of the Fortreſs of this Important 
ace. 
n There is a General of the three /ſlands to 
whom the particular Proyeditors owe the 
ſame obedience, which the Magiſtrates of the 
Cities of Dalmatia do to the Proveditor Ge- 
neral of this Province, Theſe are the Offi- 
cers to whom is confided the Authority of 
the Prince in the ſeveral States of the Re- 
publick. Yer as there is no part in the Bo- 
dy of the ſtrongeſt and Healthfulleſt Many 
that is not liable to be abugd by ill Manage= 
ment ; fo there are no Laws in the beft 
ordered State. that can prevenc the Corrup- 
tion of ſome Members that compoſe it, The 
Republick therefore hath thought fit to make 
uſe of the Inquiſitors, to prevent and cure 
at the ſame time both theſe Diſtempers. 
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| Of the Inquiſutors of Terra Firma, 


THE Repwblick commonly holds every five 
_® years in all the Proyinces an Extrordinary 
Court or Seffion ; and for this pyrpoſe chooſes 
out three of the firſt Senators, to whom is 
Siven the Name of Inquiſitors of Terra firma, 
to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of the State - 
bat as thisCommiſſion is in no manner agreeable 
to them, by reaſon of the Severity they are 
oblig'd to fhew againft ſuch as are complain-d 
of. 10 they only accept of iras not daring to 
refuſe It ; they are to.examine into the admi- 
niſtration of. the. Podeſtats, the behaviour of 
the Captains and other Publick Officers, as 
likewiſe to receive the People's complaints 
againſt their behavour, and ro do them Jaſtice 
in the wrongs received ; but, excepting of Ex- 
tortion and the ill application of the publick 
revennes.. the Noble Venetians need not mnch 
fear the Puniſhments that are dye to an irregular 
Adminiitration. 2 Ts 

Theſe ſeverc Magiſtrates go attended with 
a Troop of Horſe, Officers and an Execntioner ; 
that ſo they may ( ſeeing they have ſufficient 
power and Authority) render a quick and 
rigorous Juſtice, upon the Lawful complaints 
of the People; yet Notwithſtanding the great 
noiſe of theſe examining Inquiſitors., the 
Tempeſt Lights commonly upon _ 
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Miſerable Wretch, or Gentleman of Terr 
firma ; their Gentry having more cauſe of 
apprehenſion than any others whatever, as 
being the People that are moſt Liable to be 
made Examples. This Severity keeps the 
Magiſtrates to their Duty, the Country No- 
bility iu fear and Submiſſion, and infinuates to 
the People the Mildnefſs and equity of the Go- 
verment under which they hve. 

As the Provinces of Terra firma are 1n a 
manner under the eyes of the Republick; ſo 
the abuſes of Officers in adminiſtration of 
Juſtice are neither ſo great nor ſo frequent, but 
the inquiries are more eaſy and the Puniſhment 
lefs rarely avoided. On the other fide the 
Aariatick Sea, in the Goverments of Dalmatia, 
and the Iſles of rhe Levant.an exaQtneſs of theſe 
inquiries would be-of an extraordinary good 
effke& to their Subjeas, for when they have 
ſent thither theſe Inquiſitors,they have not only 
met with many difficulties in proceeding accord- 
ing to their methods upon Terra: firma, againlt 
Magiſtrates at ſuch a diſtance and Separated 
from them by the Sea : but the Inquiſitors them- 
ſelves have not Judg'd it ſafe for their Perſons, 
if they ſhould attempt to execute theirCommiſſi- 
ons with the uſual rigour ; infomuch that there 
are none of the Senate to be .prevail'd upon to 
execute theſe Employs beyond Sea, | 


of 
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Of the Forces of the Republick both 
by Sea and Land. | 


_—_ Republick of Venice is rather pre- 
ſerv'd through the reputation ſhe hath 
acquired, than by the great Number of Troops 
that ſhe hath in her Service ; inſomch that 
in time of Peace, ſhe hath ſcarce Forces 
ſufficient for the Garriſons ſhe is oblig'd to have 
for the S2curity of the State. The whole 
Number of regular Troops that are kept on 
foot, ſince the concluſion of the Peace after 
the taking of Candia, does not amount unto 
ſix thouſand Men, including both the Cavalry 
and Infantry, part whereof 1s diſtributed into 
the Fortified Plices of Dalmatia, under the 
command of the Proveditor General of this 
Province, and the foreign General before 
mentioned ; the remainder 1s under the Cap- 
tains of Arms in the Ciry's upon Terra firma, 
eſpecially in thoſe that border upon the Mil- 
laneſe ; 2 

The Infantery of the Republick in- time of 
peace is chiefly compoſed of Capelets, that is 
Slavonians, Morlagues ; and Albanians, which 
People come from the other ſide of the Adria- 
tick Sea ; they border upon the Turks; they 
are their irreconcilable Enemys, and never in 
Peace with them; and to ſuch a degree _ - 

” at 


SS. 2 
hath been obſerved in Candia, when any one 
of thoſe Infidels have happened to be blown 
into the Town, upon the Springing of a mine, 
he hath no ſooner been upon the Ground, 
bur theſe Slavonians have cur him in pieces to 
ſatisfie their revenge by eating him almoſt 
quick. Their Arms are long Sabres and Car- 
bines, they are good Souldiers and Aﬀection- 
ately faithful to the Republick. 
' The Cavalry is partly. compoſed of the ſame 
Capelets, of Ttalzans and Ultramontains, for 
ſo they call the French and Germans, as the pay 
and the Companies of theſe are larger, than 
thoſe of the Capelets, fo they are uſually 
conferred as rewards upon thoſe Officers that 
have Signaliz'd themſelves in the ſervice of the 
Republick; beſides theſe there are about Forty or 
Fitty of them they call Condottz, or Penſioners ; 
whereby they are ever aſſured of having 
ready a certain Number of experienc'd and 
faithful Officers,againſt any ſudden occaſion that 
may oblige them to raiſe new Troops ; for 
- which reaſon theſe Officers are well payed, 
enjoying thoſe Privileges, which intitle 
them ro much conſideration in this State z 
moreover, when they have any buſineſs 
at the College, they are allowed to ſpeak Sitting. 
The Republick hath in their Service upon 
Terra firma, only Fifteen Troops of Horſe ; 
however beſides them there are Eight or ten 
thouſand foot for ſhew, theſe do not coſt them 
much, neither are they very Serviceable to 
them. They are the Militia of Terra Fir- 
ma, commonly called Cernide, that is Men 
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SeleFed to carry Arms ; whoſe chief 
buſineſs is to be frequently excercis'd and 
paſs the review; that ſo Foreigners and 
neighbouring Princes may believe that the 
Kepublick is ever ſtongly provided ; The 
Captains and Serjeants -are only payed, as for 
the Souldiers they are contented with ſome Ex- 
emptions 3 however upon any ſudden occafion 
this 1Mlitia might be made very Serviceable to 

the Republick, by joyning them to the Body of 
their other ſtanding forces. | 


Although the Republick is of the Opinion 
that a War is much more chargeable to them 
than to all other Princes, by reafon they Em- 
ploy on:y foreign Troops, yet they rather 
chooſe to be at that charge, as likewiſe the 
uncertainty of being Well Serv'd by them, 
which is but. Seldom; than to train up their 
own Subjefts to diſcipline, and render them 
capable of being feared for the future. There- 
fore when they are engag'd in aLand War, 
the Republick does nor only raiſe their Troops 
ont of their Dominions, but they likewiſe 
ive the command of them'to ſome Prince, or 
Perſon of confideration whom ſhe engages 
to her Intereſt by the large Allowances that 
are given him. This General hath under him 
Generals of the Cayalry- and infantry ; but 
' the ewo Nobles which the Senate gives him 
for Aſſiſtants, with the Titles of Provedirors 
General, do in effe&t oaly leave him the Name 
of Generalifimo, for they are to confirm all 
Reſolutions and order the defigns-- -— the 
_ >" 
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Campaign ; they rarely permit of any Opt- 
nioris that proceed not from themſelves , fre- 
quently obliging the experience of the Principal 
Officers, to give way to the Jealouſie they 
have of their owh Authority. — 


The Senate gives their Principal Application 
fo the Marine Aﬀairs; the Genivs of theſe 
People is very Inclinable to all Naval at- 
tempts ; they ſupport the wetght of theſe 
Wars with much leſs difficulty, than thoſe 
upon Land ; this Republick hath raiſed it 
ſelf from the Sea, and to her fhe is indebt- 
ed for her great increaſe ; It is through 
her Maritime forces that ſhe is become for- 
midable tro the Turks, and which formerly 
gained her thofe very _Jarge Conqueſts, As 
the Yenettans are born in the Sea, ſo they 
are not leſs Skilfol upon this Element than 
they are happy ; infomuch that for one Diſ- 
advantage received, they may reckon a 
Hundred Times Succeſs ; their valour ren- 
der'd them Maſters of the Adrzatick Gulf, and 
there 1s no queſtion but they will as Vi- 
gorouſly affert that poſſeſſion, as they Judge 
the conſequences of it to be very Impor- 
rant. 


In rimes of Pcace the Republick does not 
maintain a certain Regulated Naval force, 
h- wever they are always able to ſet | ont in 
a very little time five and twenty Gallies ; 
$he keeps in the Gulf only a Scvadron of 
Six Gallics,” Teycral Calfots and Brigantins ; 
which 
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which are continually cruiſing at the entrance 
of this Sea, for the ſecurity of their Trade 
againſt the Corſaires, but eſpecially to Col- 
let the Duties upon all Merchants. Yer 
this does not prevent the Pyrates of Dulcigno, 
who are Subjeats to the Turk, from ſome- 
times making their Incurſions into Romagnia, 
and the Marches of Ancona near Loretto 

this is very vneaſy to the Pope who hath 
caus'd his NVuncio to make great complaints 
to the Senate 3 for he permits the Republick 
to receive the Tenths a the Clergy, upon 
condition that they ſhall defend the Coaſts 
of the Eccleſiaſtical State from the Inſults of 
theſe Infidels. 


This Squadron is commanded by a Noble 
of the firſt order, to whom is given the 
Title of General of the Gulf ; this Commi- 
ſion is for Three Years ; the Gathjaſſes and Men 
of War have likewiſe their diſtin Generals 
in time of War; at preſent the Republick 
hath only two Galliaſſes at Sea, whoſe Station 
is at Corfu, there are likewiſe ſome Men 
of War for the Convoys of Merchants, 
who attribute their frequent loſſes in the 
Leyant, to tne want. of the Neceſſary Num- 
ber of Men of War, which the Kepublick 
ought to have at Sea for the Security of their 
Commerce, - m EE. 

Whether the Republick hath a Naval Ar- 
my for the execution of ſome deſign ;- or 
that ſhe hath only the uſual forces which 
ſhe maintains in times of Peace, and the 
Squadron 
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Squadron of the Gulf; Yet ſhe always Cre- 
ates a Proveditor General cf the Sea, who 
hath the command of the Fleet. This Em- 
ploy is executed by one of firſt Senators, he 
hath an abſolute Power over the Officers, 
Souldiers and Srcarmen, being enabled to put 
ro Death any Gi them, as likewiſe to diſpole 
of all the Ofiices of the Fleer. The Pro- 
veditor General of the Sea commonly re- 
ſides at Corfu, his Employ continues two 
Years, at the end of which he gives the 
Senate an account of the adminiſtration of 
his Office. 

When the Republick enters into a War 
by Seayzſhe does not give the command of her 
forces to a foreign General, as is praQtis'd in 
thoſe a-ſhoar : but in theſe important junEures, 
upon which ſecms to depend the intire ſafety 
of the State, the Republick conſtitutes ſome 
Noble Yenetian General by Sea, who does 
not only command the other before 
mentioned General Officers; but like- 
wiſe all Governours of Maritime Places, 
to whom he ſends his orders according to the 
various circumſtances of the time and War ; 
he moreover diſpoſes and orders without 
controv] all Offices, and Revenues appoint- 
ed for the ſupport of the Army. Yet 
the apprehenſions of an Inquiry, and the 
indiſpenſable neceſity of giving the Senate 
an exact report of what he had done; 
makes the General very affiduous in find- 
ing out plauſible pretences to all the miſ- 
Cars 
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catriages for which he is accountable at the 
expiration of this almoſt Sovereign Autho- 
rity; which always ceaſes before he re- 
rvrrs to Venice to appear befor the 


College, 


This moſt eminent Dignity .in the State. 
Is only while the War continues. The Pro- 
curator Francs MAforoſimi was the laſt that 
executed it, who defended the City of 
Candia in the late Wars ; it is thought the 
Republick had not a more proper Perſon for 
the exciton of this conſiderable poſt , 
and the examination which was made 
into his conduct for the Surrendring of 
that. Place, and the inquiries into his 
Adminiſtration of the Revenues, which 
made him twice a Priſoner and both times. 
it danger, is an evident proof how diff- 
cult ir is to Serve a Republick ; where a 
General is in a manner oblig'd ro ſatisfie the 
the ſmalleſt Scruples of his greateſt Eni- 


muies. 


» When the Republick creates a Generaliſſimo 

by Sea; .She ſends into the Fleet a foreign 
General, who hath the command of all the 
Forces that are to be Employed in their dez 
ſcents on ſhoar ; yet he is not to undertake any 
thing upon his own bottom, but this General 
receives his orders from the Generaliſſtmo ; 
The Marqueſs de St. Andre commanded in 
that quality at Candia , whoſe acceptable 


(18x) | 
Services were acknowled'd by a conſiderable 
Penſion from the Senate until ſuch time as he 
_ died. 


& _— CO — 
a ore wu ce ltr ene : 


| Of the Revenues and Expence of 
| the Republick. 


FT would be very Tedious to give 4 

long account of the Revenues of the Re- 
publick, and ro make a particular Calcula- 
tion of what each City and Province amounts. 
to. 1 ſhall content my- ſelf with obſery= 
ing in General how much the uſual account 
is, that by che knowledge of the Revenues 
of the State one may be able et Judge o 
the greatneſs of their ſtrength. 'T' ſhall ar 
the fame time endeavour to ſhew what ways 
and means the Republick hath taken, to 
oppoſe all the- attempts of the* Turks borh 
by Sea and Land; as likewiſe to maintain 
'a War for five and twenty years rogether 
againſt ſo Powerful an Empire. 


It is a difficult matter to know the exat. 
value of theſe Revenues, bd the Repub- 
lick is always Avgmenting and Diminiſhing of 
them, according to _ Neceſſities of _ 

L ar 
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War and _ occaſions in Peace. Howeves 
according to Computation. of the Rigiſter 
of Receipts, before rhe preſſing Neceſlitics 
of the laſt War of Candia, it appeared that 
the eſtabliſhed Revenue did amount to no 
more than Fourteen Millions of Livers French 

Money.” 7 


 _ One' half of this Revenue proceeded from 
. the Duties at Venice upon the Importation 
and 'Exportation” of goods, in the exciſe 
upon Proviſions, and all other Merchandiſes-ſoid 
at the tenth_penny Duty, and duties arifing 
From the //ands of the Lagunes,as likewiſe upon 
all goods in the Limits of the. Country near 
Fence, which is called the + Dutchy or Do- 


4 


gate. *170] 


. The other, -part' of this Revenue riſes 
from the Cities. and Provinces of Ter 
Eirma, in impoſitions upoa Goods, Provift- - 
ous, cuſtom of Merchandiſe, in Tithes and 
the Tenth Penny, as likewiſe from what 
is. raiſed, in-. 1ftria, Dalmatia and thev 
three 1//ands..of Corfu, * Zant and Chefal- 
17, Fn Ot, w 


\ F eat 


"To rhis Revenue muſt be added the Ca- 
foal Emoluments of tne Palace, Sale of Offi- 
ces, Confiſcations,. and ſeveral other :-uties 
that amount .to . coniiderable .Summs. The 
Salt Works at Corfu. prodac'd; two Millio:'s ji 
that at Chufa, .one ; by . which: It apir,ars! 
that the Republick receiveu above E:,mcen 
Millions, tn 
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In War the Republick Avgments the 
old impoſitions * and eſtabliſhes new ones, 
8 Taxes the eaſy, and the Ecclefiaſiicks, from 
whom by the Pope's conſent ſhe draws 
very conſiderable - Summs, in all her "Wars 
againſt the Turks ; They likewiſe obtained 
” he "Abolition of ſeveral Orders as thoſe 
of the Holy Ghoſt and the Croiſade, the 
Sale of whoſe effe&s amounted to very conſi- 
derable Summs, ; COTONE 


The Republick doubles the Contribiitions 
of all the City Companies, as likewiſe thoſe of 
the Gondalters,. the Six Great Confraternities 
of the Ciry who are very Rich ; ſhe draws 
beſides great  Summs . from the Jews, who 
were oblig'd in the late Neceſſities of the! 
State to a Loan of Three Millions at three 
per Cent. Beſides the particular Taxes of / the 
Richer Jews, which amounted alſo to three 
Millions of Livers, il 


At the opening of the entrance into the 
Great Council by the Creation of new No- 
bles, the Republick hath in a manner Aal- 
 ways:acquired Incxhauſtible Treaſures ; the 
great Number of Supernumerary Procurs- 
tors of Saine Mark, who Purchaſe their 
Dignities at Thirty Thonſand Ducats each ; 
have been very Powerful Supplies to the 
Exigencies of this State : inſomuch that theſe 
extraordinary ways of raiſing Money, the 
moſt important of which are here only 
mentioned, haye been theſe Rich Mines 
Ll2' from 
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from which the Republick have found the 
means of making that Reſiſtance, which: hath 
been the Agpniration of all Europe. 


The eſtabliſhed expences of the Republick 
do not annually exceed . Ten Millions of 
Livers, which are partly employed to Adefray 
the charges of the Doge, of Ambaſſadors, 
the Salaries of Officers, the pay of both 
Horſe and Foot upon- Terra Firma and in 
the Levant, as likewiſe to defray the 
charges of the Navy, *Arcenal and Fortifica- 
tions of the State. As to the other ex- 
Pences which the Republick is oblig'd ro, ' 
in cleaning the Canals of Yenice, and for 
the maintenance of fuch as Lie Commodi- 
ous and uſeful'to the Ciry, there are cer. 
tain Summs ariſing from ſeveral Impoſitions 
_ that are co this purpoſe given, and particy 
applied to theſe matters ; Beides, the In- 
habitants of the Country are all | ob'ig'd by 
ſome Light conſideration to ſo many Days 
Work each man. 72A 


The Summs which | the Republick pays | 
for intereſt of money upon the Zecque, or 
Treaſury Chamber, are comprehended within 
the Calculation of Ten Milions ; bur ſince 
the Peace of Candia the Republick - hath 
diſcharg'd her ſelf of the great lIytereſt - fhe 
payed for Sums lent upon the Bank of 
Venice, by Incorporating them into the 
Conſtitution at three per cent 5 but as they. 
a a aaa "4 
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Reaſon of the great Neceflities of the State 
during the late War, ſo. they have turg'd. 
the Arrears into Principal, for which 4s 
allowed two- per cent. The Republick hath 
moreover reduc'd -xo five all ' other Surms- 
that were formerly at fix, feven and eight 
per cent. | 


There being a great deal due to the 
Officers that had ſerved the Republick 
in the late Wars, they thought fit to Pub- 
liſh a declaration importing that no Officers 
ſhould be. payed, but thoſe whoſe accounts 
were admitted, and even they were only 
to receive the half of what appeared in 
their accounts ; the Republick did not only 
thus avoid taking notice of the damage ſhe 
did to particulars by theſe forts of Retrench- 
ments, that ſo much Augmented her Trea- 
ſure, by conſiderably diminiſhing her charge, 
but they likewiſe order no payment that is 
not ballotted in the College and Senate ; ſo 
they are ſure to be oppreſsd with charges that 
proſecute their debts, for her cuſtom is to pay 


no more than a very moderate part at a 
time. 


By theſe- means the Repnbiick in | rimes 
of Peace does every year bring ſeveral Mil- 
lions, into the Coffers of the Treaſury. 
Which is the more eaſy by reaſon their 
Treaſury is not only manag'd with an \xat 
fidelicy, but likewiſe becauſe there can be 
no new Employ made without having a 

| General 
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General conſent; 'By this it appears tharI 
ir will be do difficolt ether” forthe” Ree 
ck to acquit her "ſelf in a very ſmall 
time - of all 'the! debts the "contracted in 
the late” War, although they were eſteem'd 
at/ above fourſcore Millions of Livers. _ 
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Republick of VENICE. 
The Third Part. 


Fn 


| Of the Education and Manners of | 
the Toung Nobility. 


FF it be true, That Education does not con- 
tribute leſs to the Improvement of Youth, 
than the Natural Diſpoſition to Good ; 
one ought not to wonder at the young 

oble Venetians, who not being reſtrain'd by 

thoſe Conſiderations that uſually engage Youn 

People to the Principles of Vertue, or at lea 

that preſerves them trom Vice; ſhould Live ſo 

Irregularly and ſhew ſo little Moderation in 

their Conduct. I pretend to ſpeak now only 

of the Young Nobility ; as not defigning to-en- 
gage my ſelf here to a General Deſcription of 
the Cuſtoms and Inclinations of the Venetzans, 
which will be ſufficiently ſhewn in the courſe 


of this Accqunt. 
Aaa2 The 


We woo 
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The Fathers and Mothers hereare ſo infinitely | 
- Fond of their Children, that they never lay an 
reſtraint upon them; for whom they have £ 


great a Complacency as never to deny them a- | 


ny thing they defire. They are no ſocner able 
to go, but they begin to Cloath them with the 
Richeſt. things, and at Five or Six Years. Old 
they put them into the black Habit, and Cloak 
ed with Gold or Silver-Laces, their fondneſs 
even reaches the Shoes, for they are then raisd 
with very high Heels, which are to make them 
took Taller than they really are ; and doubtleſs 
this may be one reaſon of their Walking ſo very 
{11 as they do ever afterwards. 
\ It 5s not anly this- blind AﬀeCtion of the Pa- 
- rents that firſt begins to corrupt the Manners of 
their Young People, by rendring them Haugh- | 
ty, Imperious, Laſcivious,. and: violent in all 
their Paſſions, but the ſordid Flattery of their | 
Domeſtick Servants does ſtrangely help to in- 
creaſe the Ill : For thoſe Creatures think to e- 
ſtabliſh their Fortunes by getting theſe Young 
Gentlemen to be their faſt ProteQors, for which 
purpoſe they uſe their utmoſt endeavours as be- 
ing well aftured that there is nothing that they 
may not hope forat Venice. when they are under 
the proteCtion of one of their Powerful Houſes 
upon. which Confiderations theſe Children are 
Adord' and Regarded as the certain hope of 
their riſing Fortune. | 
— Theſe Gentlemen being thus early accuſtom'd | 
to be Treated like Princes, and findiug no oppo- ' 
fition to the Career of their Defires, do inſenh:- 
bly poſReſs themſelves with the thoughts of be- 
ing Superior to all other Perſons of Quality; | 
2 ut 
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but when they begin to perceive that they are 
the only Mighty in the State, hy twen elevate _ 
the Notion to-that degree as to become Inſup- 
portable to all others. For which Reaſon it.is ve- 
ry rare for Strangers to find much Civility from 
thoſe People, unleſs it be among thoſe that 
have learn'd the Rules of good Breeding in 0- 
ther Countries; of which. number ſuch as have 
* ſeen France *do much diſtinguiſh themſelves 
- from the reſt. Ss 
. One may vainly imaginy that if this Young 
| Nobility is not engag'd to the Study of good Ler- 

ters, by the Natural Inclination Join'd toa great 
diſpoſition of Learning; there cannot be ma- 
ny expected to penetrate very far into the know- 
ledge of the Sciences ; inſomuch that whatever 
Care is taken about the Inſtruction of theſe 
Gentlemen either in the School or their Houſes, 
yet they are not to be prevail'd upon to exceed 
what they themſelves think fit. In the mean 
time the Parents do not much trouble them- 
{elves about the matter, for they are contented 
with the hopes of ſeeing them Venetian Politi- 
ans at laſt : However in this numerous Nobili- 
ty-there are ſome Gentlemen that Naturally 
take to Study, which they follow with great 
Huccels. WER | 

. Do ſoon as theſe Young Gentlemen are Six- 
' teen or Seventeen Years Old, they begin to A 
lociate with thoſe of a more advanc'd Age, and 
to purſue their Pleaſures with the ampleit liber- 
ty: As they do not want Precedenrs in the 

ag nach they keep, nor for Opportunities in 
_ this Famous City-of Venice; ſo it may eafily be 

imagined without any farther Inſtances, what 
Aaa 3 . - Tort 
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ſort of 4 Life they lead. Such as have Money 
. commonly ſpend it in Pleaſure, for they are not 


contented with one Courtiſan, but employ it &. 


' 


to the Support of ſeveral : Their Parents are 
ſo far fron oppoſing ' the Libertiniſm, that on 
the contrary, they uſually contribute to the 
Exceſs; or at beſt, but ſhut their Eyes to the 
Extravagancy of their Conduct. 


The Son of a Procurator by Merit, that had ' 


4 great ſhare in the Dogal Dignity, after the 
Death of the Doge Contarin, was fo mightil 
In Love with. the moſt Beautiful and Honeſte 
Courtiſan of Venice (if there are any fo) that 
he never ſtirr'd from her. The Father being 
afflicted that he could not enjoy the Preſence of 
his Son ſo much as he delir'd, advis'd him 'to 
bring the Miſtreſs home ; telling him, in ſoft 
Venetian, That he ſhould not increaſe the 


Charge of his Table by their being with him, 


and that at leaſt he ſhould have the Satisfacti- 
on of ſeing him oftner. 

Such of theſe Gentlemen as have not where- 
withal to ſupport the Charge of their Defires, 
wreck their Yiventions to acquire the Means of 
ſupplying their Neceflities. They beſtow their 
Protections upon Perſons that-are able to ac: 
knowledge the Favour, and if they are thoſe 
forward Gentlemen that are always ready to al- 
ſert the Value of their Merits, or of them that 
are become formidable for their Violencies and 


Bully-Deeds, they make a greater noiſe by their 


Names, and occaſion more Terrour to all that 
are concerned with them, than the principal 
. Senators are able to eftect with their ampleſt 

Authorities. | " ic 


(3 ) 
_oIf an Unfortunate Wretch has a deolared 


Enemy, whoſe ſevere Uſage he has reaſon to 
fear, he needs bur to apply himſelf to one of 


© thoſe Noblemen, who immediately ſends to 
| admoniſh him not to undertake any thing a- 


2inſt the Perſon he has received into ProteCti- 
on ; farther afſuring him, That if the leaſt Ac- 
cident happens to the Perſon he protects, he 
may be certain of ſeeing himſelf deprived both 
of his Legs and his Arms. Or when any one 
knows not how to get: in a bad Debt, his beſt 
Remedy is to one of theſe Noblemen, who 
preſently ſends to the Perſon owing the Money, 
aſhgns him a Term of time to pay it, which he 
dares no:more refuſe, than it he were condemn'd 
to it in a Court of Juſtice. 
This Proceeding of theſe Gentlemen is call'd 
at Venice, Tenr Tribunale, altho* it is odious 
to the Republick, and contrary tothe Lawsand 
Liberties of the Subjett.; nevertheleſs all 
Eyes are generally clos'd to theſe Diſorders. 
This Arrogance of the greateſt. Part of the 
Young Venetian Nobility, and the Violencies 
which they uently execute upon private 
Perſons, do inſenlibly acquire them that Hatred 
igang may. at ſome time chance to be fatal to 
em. | 
Themoſt Part of theſe Noble Venet:ans, have 
a certain ſort of Men in their Service that are 
ualified for any Villany, they are known in 
rance by the Name of Ham-ſtringers, but are 
at Venice honour'd with the Title of Bravo's : 
Their Buſineſs is to diſpatch a Man with Powder 
and Ball, or for the greater Privacy, to make uſe 
of their Ponyards; as alfo to cut and flaſh 
Aaa 4 the 
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the Face of a Woman that has given any 'oc- 
cafion of Complaint, which is termed at Ve. | 
aice, dar un Sfriſo; that is, to Scarify the | 


Cheeks of ſuch an Unfortunate Perſon : When F- 


any of theſe Braves have an Aﬀair to adjuſt 
with one that wears a Sword, whom he dehgns 
to attack like a Man of Honour, da hxomo ho- 
rorato. as they call it, without any manner of 
Treachery ; they equip. themſelves with a good 
Coar of Mail under a Buft-coat, an Iron-Tar- 
et, a well temperd Helmet faſtned to his Gir: 
dle, and a Sword about 'two Foot long, but at 
leaſt three Fingers broad,” and cuts on both 
ſides ; at leaſt when the Man is thus fitted out, 
he covers all his Equipage. with a Champaign- 
Cloak that he throws over him. | 

When the Bravo meets with his Man, he im- 
mediately throws away both Hat and Cloak, he 
covers his Head with the Iron-Cap, draws his | 
Sword, and in an inſtant. puts himſelf into the | 
proper poſture behind his Buckler. I met once 
one of theſe Gentlemen in this Figure, his De- 
fign was to have attack'd a Stranger, who ſav'd 
himſelf at a Courteſans, and appearing at. the 
Window. the Bravo becken'd to him to come 
down; ſaying, Meſſer foreſto vegni abaſſo, veg- 
71 abaſſo ; but the Stranger did not think fit to 
expolſe.himſelf to an Enemy ſo advantageouſly 
Armed. 

Play in general, but eſpecially that of Baſſer, 
is the mighty Paſſhon of the-Venerans ; yet this 
Game is rather us'd by thoſe advanc'd -to ſome 
Years, than by the more Youthful Nobility, 
who much rather chuſe to purſue the DiCtates of 
their Inclinations to Pleaſure, than .to engage 
them- 


\ 
(9) 
themſelves to a Game that is not ordinarily ug'd 
for ſmall Sums. Not long fince,: one of the 
firſt Senators of the Republick, ſupported with 
much Affli&ion, the frequent Loffſes which his 
Son receiv'd at Play : However he was afraid 
to diſcover plainly to him- the Grief it gave 
him, and only ventur'd to fay.one Night, upon 
his lofing of two Hundred Hungers, T te ſe; 


| portatobene oggt; You have play'd your Part 


very well to Day: To which the Son reply'd 
very briskly; Non vogho queſti muſr, T do not 
defire.to be fo received ; and the very next Day 
he left Venzce, acquainted his Father. by one of 
his Friends, that he was not to expect to ſee 
him any more ; and that he was then going to | 
France. ; | 49 | 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the Grief of the 
Aﬀiaed Father for the loſs of his Son ; who in 
a diſtracted condirion enquir'd'of every one' he 
ſaw. Is it\poffible for me To live without the pre- 

ſence of my Son | Reviencaro mio figliolo Pietro. 

Return my dear Child, and you ſhall not only have 
the Two bundred Hungers but likewiſe the Keys 
of my Caſh, and forthwith diſpatch'd away ſeve- 
ral Exprefſes with Money to bring back the 
Son whom he never expected to ice more. 

It may be imagined from hence. if the Young 
Nobility who are Educated with ſo much -ten- 
derneſs, equally adored by their Parents and 
Servants. : free of all reſtraint, accuſtom'd to 
purſue with the ampleſt liberty all the Motives : - 
of their Defires, moreover poſſeſs'd with an 
imaginary Opinion of themſelves, and of the 
Power they have to make themſelves obeyed ei: 
ther. through Fear or Authority :; It _ Gen- 

tlemen, 
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tlemen, Iſay, whoare thus-educated, ought not 
to be very difterent in all things -trom thoſe that 
are educated in other Countries; but more ef: 
pecially in F#unee, where the ſtudy of good Let- 
ters, the Exerciſes of the my and the Conver:. 
ſation of Perſons-of Wit and Virtue, do uſually 
employ the more. tender Years -ot Perſons of 
Quality. - 

As the Young Nobility are in ſome meaſure 
aſſured to-eſcape unpunithed, ſo they are ſcarce 
to be retain'd:from - their-extravagances :by any 
manner of confideration.. of which: take the fol- 
lowing Example. About four or five years ſince 
five Young Gentlemen not knowing how to. paſs 
away the Evening; agreed among themſelves to 
do ſomething that might make a noiſe and 
themſelves talked of: One propos'd to ſet on fire 
It Ghetto, thatipart of the City Inhabited by the 
Fews; another »was:of Opinion 'to force into ' 
the Houfe of one the handſomeſt. Ladies - at Ve- 
rice, and there to execute what "their pleaſure 
prompted them to; but the-propoſition of the 
third Man'was agreed upon as\moſt agreeable 
to theſe Gentlemen. 'He faid that a Nunnery of 
the Order of 'Saint Franczs in a certain Ifland 
two Miles diſtant from Vemce was at that time 
Repairing, and that he thought they could not 
paſs the tsme better than to take-that opportu- 
nity of entring the Breach. To's 

All of them immediately Dreſs'd themſelves 
in White, took Boats and atriv'd at the Place 
about Midnight, which they entred unto the 
very'Dormitories. The firſt of the Religious 
thar came running out upon the -noife by her 


ſhricks alarm'd the whole Covent, upon m_ 
| the 
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the Bell was Rung, and ſeveral of the Inha- 
bitants came to give their Affiſtance : But the 
Nobles not ' thinking themſelves ſafe fled to 
theit Gondolo's, : and return'd to Venice. This 
Agdion was mightily nois'd about . in' the 
Morning, various were the Opinons upqy this 
Diſorder at the Nunnery, and ſeveral ditterent 
Relations made of it; but at the end of Three 
Days the Authors' were diſcover'd and Baniſf'd 
the City upon very rigorous Penalties : Yet in 
leſs than Six Months they appear'd there again 
without any farther Notice being taken of 
them. 

It is nevertheleſs certain that there are a 
great many Civil Gentlemen among the Young , 
Nobility of Venice; yet they are generally thoſe - 
as have ſpent ſome time in other Countries 
who having ſeen another Nobility in Exrope , 
which not being leſs regarded for their Perſonal 
Merits than for their Births, do obſerve a quite 
different ConduQt, and by their Civilities they 
ſhew to Strangers, which is even ſometimes to 
exceſs, do mightily diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
thoſe Nobles that were never out of their State. 


Of the Habit of the Nobles. 


T isobſerv'd. that the Venetian Nobility have 
ever imitated the long Garnment of the Le- 
vant, and the ancient Cuſtom of Rome. For ſe- 
veral Agespaſt rhey did wear along Blew Robe; 
but at length it was unalterably fix'd to a long 
'back Veſt that comes down to the Ground : - 
The Sleeves are half an Ell wideand come down 
to rhe Wriſt : They are made very narrow at = 
| en 
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end, leaving only ſpace enough to put through 
the Hand, but the Sleeve is round at the bottom 
of the end like a Night-Gown, in which the 
Nobility carry. what others uſually wear in the 
Pockets :of their Coats. The Collar of the 
Veſt is rais'd direaly up round about the Neck, 
and open before; as likewiſe the Doublet which 
-1s very. high and of the ſame ſhape. A ſtarch'd 
little round Band is ſfow'd to the infide Shirt 
negligently falls a Finger's breadth over the Col- 
lar of the Waſtcoat, and the Neck of the which 


- . 4s uſually faſtned with a Gold or Diamond- 


Buckle. In Summer they wear the Veſt open 
and flying back, the forepart' being lined with 
. Black Taftaty. But the indifpenſable Obligarti- 
on of having-it in all Seaſons of Padua-Cloth, 
is during the great Heat; a moſt inſupportable 
Puniſhment to the greateſt part of the Nobility. 
The Gentlemen are all mighty fond of the 
French Faſhion, for they wear under their Veſts 
very pretty. Waſtcoats of Black Silk ; but they 
always run into Exceſs, ſometimes by ſhort lit- 
tle Waſtcoats Scallop'd at the bottom, or elſe 
with others very large, and odly ruffled with 
Laces. Altho? they are forbid the Uſe of Points 
of Venice, yet the Necks and Wriſts of their 
Shirts are frequently Laced with them, as like- 
wiſe the. Back of the Sleeve ; and that this may 
be more ſeen, they uſually turnup the Sleeve of 
the Veſt, which ought to be worn over their 
Hands; for the Taylors that make theſe Veſts, 
are obliged under great Forfeitures, to cut the 
Sleeves long, and the Veſt ſhort, that is, ſo as 
it may not hang upon the Ground, which is 
the direct contrary to what they dehire, an 
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All thoſe that wear the Veſt as'Senators, No- 
bles, and Citizens, have only on their Heads a 
knit Cap of Worſted, which is edg'd about 
with a ſort of long wrought Fleece-Wool, that 
ſomething reſembles a Hat-band. The greateſt 
part of the Young- Nobility, - wear this Cap 
more in their Hands than upon their Heads ; by 
which uſe, and the care they have of their Hair, 
one-ſees here ſuch beautiful Heads, that are no 
where elſe to be found. - However this did not 
prevent them fram making uſe of Scilars, when 
they were ſo earneſtly bent upon Perukes ; the 
Uſe of which is yet forbidden : However they 
begin to fall into-them again, and the more b 
_ reaſon the Inquiſitors of State are eafily wa | 
ed upon to pertnit the Wear 'of the ſhort Wig 
and Cap. I doubt not but that they will be 
permitted again, for theſe they wear at preſent, 
do perceptibly become longer every Day more 
than other; inſomuch that a little more time 
will, without diſpute, render that Faſhion ge- 
neral. | 5 
They are oblig'd to wear a Stole of an Fll long 
over their Veſts ; this is a certain breadth of the 
ſame Cloath with the Veſt, doubled and ſowed 
together, with two very large Liſts at the Ends : 
This is caſt over the left Shoulder, to one of 
which ends was formerly faſtned. the Cap, as 
are at preſent-the Azmuce of the Regular Can- 
\ Nons; fo the'other end of this Stole, or Hang- 
| Ing-Sleeve, came almoſt down to their Heels : 
At preſent. this is eſteem'd for a Mark of Au- 
thority, a Noble dares not appear at the Brog/ro 
without this on the Shoulder: However the Ci- 
tizens that wear the Veſt, have the ſame Badge, 
with 
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with which they all cover their Head, when 
' they chance to be ſurprized in the Streets by a 
Shower of Rain. | | 
Only the Counſellors of the Doge, the Pro- 
curators of 'St. Mark, the Preſidents of the 
Council of Ten, the great Sages, and the Sa- 
ges of Terra firma, ate excuſed from the In- 
conveniencies of this -heavy Garment in Sum- 
mer, who by a particular Privilege wear, as it 
has been obſerved, a Veſt of fine . Camblet. 
But as the Nobility may be pitied in this Sea- 
ſon, ſo they are no leſs to be envied in Winter -- 
For in the Month” of December, they begin to 
line their Veſts with Furs, the more Ancient in- 
tirely through the Body ; but others the Extre- 
mities and Sides only. with a Border of fine 
Blewiſh Fur, about four Fingers broad, that 
comes down on each Side: from the top to the 
bottom of the Veſt, the ſame is edg'd round 
the Hand of the Sleeve: This Border, or Edging, 
comes about aFinger's breadth below the bor- 
tom of the Veſt on the infide. The Veſt is 
croſs'd over their Stomachs from the Left to 
the Right, which they faſten by a Girdle of 
Velvet about three Fingers broad, which they 
wear about their Waſtes; this Girdle is ſtitch'd 
on the Sides with an Edging of Silk, 'it is A- 
dorn'd with a dozen Silver-Bofles that cover 
the whole fore-part of the Girdle. This is made 
exactly to the bigneſs of the Waſte, for at the 
Ends there are two large Silver-Haſps, which 
cla iþ together over the Belly. 
othing can look greater than this ſort of 
Habit, under which the Nobility ſeem to be 
well made; they commonly turn back the fore- 
| As part 


part of the Veſt with the Left-hand, carrying 
he Right upon the Stomack in the opening ot 
the Veſt, whereby is commonly ſeen the Handle 
of their Dagger. One that would. not look ve- 
ry. well in our Champaigt-Drefs, makes an ex- 
| traordinary Figure in the Veſt; Fortewof them 
have their Legs well made, or Straight ;, belides 
thay generally turn their Feet inwaxds : \This 
fault is common to both Sexes at Verzce, for 
the Policy of the Country does not permit to 
the Ladies the Advantage of Dancing-Maſters ; 
and the Negligence of the Young Nobility is 
fuch, that they will not long: conſtrain them- 
ſelves 10: go otherwiſe, altho! they: have had the 
ood Fortune to meet with ſome Foreign Ma- 
ters, that bave given them the neceſſary Inſtru- 

The Young Nobility are not oblig'd to wear 
this Habit unleſs they have attain'd to the Years 
of entring into-the Great-Council,. which is at 
Twenty fwe, provided they are not of the Thir- 
ty which by | ry Privilege are by Lot 
drawn every Year, from ar thoſe above 
Twenty two, that give in their Names for their 
chance to this Preterment. Nevertheleſs their 
Parents ; if they can perſwade them to it, put 
them into the Veſt ar Fifteen or Sixteen, for 
this Garment which is by the Repuhlick call'd 
the Habit of their Religion, does in ſome mea- 
ture oblige tuch-as wear it, to obſerve ſome 
Rules of , andengage them to live with 
more Moderation than thoſe thar are not ho» 
wour'd with it. . 

Yet the Nobility are not the only Perſons 
that wear at Venice this ſort of Apparel. The 
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Phyfitians, Lawyers, Secretaries of the Repu- 
blick, Notaries, ſeyeral other Officers of the Pa- 
lace; and a great many Citizens have the ſame 
Apparel without any manner of difſtinCtion , 
inſomuch that without a great familiarity with 
them, it is altogether . impoſſible to make any 
diſtinction between them. It has been often 
times 'propoſed to have ſome external Mark, 
whereby the Nobility might be diſtinguiſh'd 
from ſuch as are not of that Body, but the Se- 
nate could never be induced to admit of the 


oganncn, 1 , 

Some ſay- that the intention of the Republick 
is thereby to ſhew the number of their Nobility 
larger than it really is, and by that means ren- - 
der it more conſiderable in the thoughts of their 
Subjects znd thoſe Strangers that come to Vemce: 
Others imagine that the Nobility think them- 
felves ſafer by this mixture ; for if there ſhould | 
happen again any Conſpiraciesagainft the whole 
Body of the Nobility, they would have leſs op- 
portunity of ſaving themſelves ; as being now 
In a manner undiſcernably mixed with a multi- 
tude of them which ſuch Conſpirators would 
not deſtroy. 1am of the opinion that this Ha- 
bit being in; common between the Citizens and 
Nobility, does not a little help to acquire theſe 
the friendſhip of the Former, who are part of 
the Principal Members in the Body of this State, 
.and who are much better beloved by the People 
than the Nobility, as being infinitely more 0- 


' bliging and Moderate. 


Yet certain it is that the Republick has vere 
good Reaſons in adhering to theſe Reſolutions, 
tor ſhe is abſolutely againſt all Innovations of ' 

So oh this 


this Nature, notwithſtanding the Shame which: 
the Dignity of this Veſt receives, by a great 
- many dirty Wretches going/in it to Marker to 

buy a-Penny-worth of Anchovies. 1;do. not 
mean any of thoſe Gentlemen that do it for: 
their Pleaſure, by ſending home what they like, 
which is the common Cuſtome. of Iza/y, and 
many Provinces of France. 

As the Habit of a Noble Vener:an attracts a 
Reſpect to them that wear it, 10 it reduces them 
to ſuch a Servitude to the Nobility, that except- 
ing thoſe who are by their Employs'oblig'd to 
wear the Veſt, tew of the Citizens are found 
willing to put it on ; for in the moſt of thoſe 
Families that have ſeveral Children, they give 
it him thar is leaſt capacitated for any other Bu- 
fineſs, and which is only to preſerve to the Fa- 
mily the Honour of having the Veſt. The com- 
mon People, Strangers, and all other Perſons _ 
are no ways obliged to ſhew any particular Re- 
iIpect upon meeting.any of the Nobllity in the 

treets, and by the Liberty of the Country their 
Gentlemen do not expect to be ſaluted by them, 
but if any of thoſe wearing the Veſt, who are 
not Noble Veret:ans, ſhould paſs by them with- 
out making their profoundeſt ReſpeCts to their 
Excellencies, ' of which Venice abounds; they 
would potlibly expoſe themſelves to ſomething 
more ſevere than a fimple Reprimand. 

The Yourg Nobility cannot behold a Citizen . 
in a Veſt, without Contempt and ſome ſort of 
' Envy, who are by this means as well clad as 
| themſelves ; -befides, they are ſenfibly touched 
to {ee their Inferiours ſo perfealy reſembling to 
them ; and their Capriciouſheſs hath ſo far 

B bb tranſport- 
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tranſported them, which they term, Bel hymore, 
_ that the Gentlemen of this Illuſtrious Bod 
have. often times forc'd into the Canals thoſe 
Young Citizens who have according to their 
Sentiments*ſo much copied upon the Original, 
and played the Gallants. | 


Of the Venctian Ladies. 


». 


AG Ladies, whither Citizens, or Stran- 
gers, that are of a Condition, above the ' 


Pleberans, afſume at Venice the Quality of Ger: 
tledonna ;, yet only the Wives and Daughters 
of the Noble Venetians, can properly: be cal- 
led Gentledonna's, and Parricie Venete. 

They are for the moſt part large of ature, 
Majeſtick, High and Diſdainful in appearance; 
for I am perſwaded that in private they want 


neither Sweetnefs nor Complaifance ; they on- | 
Iy ſeem to be of this Humour, as not having | 


that Air of Quality which the Ladies of other 
Countries have, by living more ſociably. and leſs: 
' retired-from the Commerce of the World. 

Their way of living is ſo particular and reſer- 
ved, that it is not altogether exempt of Brutiſh- 
neſs ; they never, or very rarely vifit each 


other, and if they happen to meer any.where, . 


they do not converſe together, unleſs they are 
very particular Friends; and even this only hap- 
pens among them that have eſtabliſhed a parti- 
- cular Society | 
at home and Undreſs'd, excepting on Holidays, 
and ſome other Publick - Solemnities of the 
Church, at which theſe Ladies do uſually ap- 

—_ 


In the main they are continually 
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- pear, at leaſt they whoſe Husbands (ate leſs 
fealous, and more Aﬀable than a great many o- 
thers) have ſo much Complailſance as to permit 
them /to. go to Church, which. is one of the. 
greateſt Diverſions they enjoy, and they ſtay 
there as long as they can, before they return : 
Yet there are thoſe who allow their Wives no 
. Hrther Liberty than to perform their Devotions 
in the neareſt Church to them. Some carry this 
excels of Jealouſie to a higher degree, who 
without any 1{cruple make their own Houles 
\their Wives Priſons, from whence they are ne- 
' ver permitted to ſtir. | 
Of fix or ſeven Hundred Ladies of Venrce, 
thereare not above fifty or ſixty that appear ar 
Churchat a time. or any where Publickly. But 
upon any general Rejoycing (or at the Marriage 
of a Perſon of the firtt Quality, upon which oc- 
cafions the Ladies are uſually invited.asthey were 
.to a ſplendid Ball at an FA hos about: two 
Years fince) upon this occaſion there appear'd 2 
mighty Number, among which few could he 
. Hiid to be either beautiful, or agreeable, but e- 
ſpecially the laſt of theſe Charms was general- 
ly wanting. There are ſeveral of thoſe that are 
allowed by their Husbands to appear abroad, 
who are Agreeable, Gentile, and- very Hand- 
fome: However they. are ſtrangely Accoutred 
through the great defire they have to follow 
the French Faſhions ; for they always run be- 
yond the Rules of the Mode, by the ill Judg- - 
ment of their lamentable Taylors. 
In former Years they Dreſsd themſelves with 
great Bunches of - ODgns on each Shoul- 
7&1 ; a der; 
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per ; and when the Men left off thoſe Knots 
of Ribans, for large Tits of- Silver and Gold, 
the Ladies did the ſame; wearing great Knots | 
of that Work upon their Shoulders, and Toflels 
at their Girdles tagg'd with great Points. As 
the Old and Defornrd love to Ipruce themſelves | 
no leſs than the Young; fo they Curl, Powder, | 


and cover themſelves to that degree with Ribans 


ſo ill ſuited to their Age and Complexions; that 
in reality one cannot ſee a more extraordinary | 
Figure, than one of theſe antiquated. Ladies u- 
tually make. | 

In coming from Frence <6 Venice, one finds 
ſo great a difference hetween the Air of theſe 
Ladies, and thoſe of France, as one would not 
believe - that the Eyes. ſhould ever be able to 
Fancy them. Bur having ſeen rhe other Parts of 
Italy, one foon acknowledges that the Venetian 
Ladies appear very well, and if the Severity that 
is obſerved upon their account, did not re- 
{train them, they would always appear in that | 
Maegnificence they are ſometimes ſeen when | 
they are permitted to ſhew themſelves in their | 
Pearls and Jewels. 

Next to their fine Points, and magnificent 
Gowns of Gold or Silver Tiſſue, they have no- 
thing that does adorn them more, or better be- 
comes them, than the Flowers they wear, eſpe- | 
cially-thoſe on their Heads , they have an ex- 
traordinary Fancy in diſpoſing of them in theit 
large Commodes: As theſe Flowers have an ad- 
mirable good effe&t in their Drefſes, ſo they | 
have of them for all the ſeveral Seaſons of the 


'Year. It js the- moſt agreeable Preſent that a 
Lover 
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Lover can make to his Miſtreſs;and/he in return 
takes it for a moſt peculiar Favour to have that 
Flower beſtowed. upon him, that hath: had the 
preference of the reſt, by having been worn in 
the middle of her Boſom, which they ever have 


__ expoſed to view. 
hen a Lady goes into the Church,the moves 


_ very ſlowly; her Gown is very long and large, 


training upon the Ground. . The uſe of Pages or 
Footmen, being utterly unknown atVerice, ſhe is 
forced to chooſe her own Place, which ſhe does 
with the greateſt Ajr of Haughrineſs,diſpoſſeſſing 
both Citizen and Gentleman, without ſhewing 
any Demonſtration of Civility for the Place ſhe 

ke from either :- As their Parents, when they 
are Children, nor their Husbands after-they are 
Married do much regard, if they can make the 
Reverence cuſtomary with other Ladies z ſo 
there are very few that know how to- quit 
themſelves of it, when they are indiſpenſably 


_ obliged to receive the Salute, . or to return the 


Civility to any Perſon- of great Conſideration; 
they are then out of Countenance , for they per- 
form that Civility by three ſeyeral Motions, 
bending the Knees, lifting up the Belly, and 
nodding the Head to each Geſture, allwhich is 


- Lone with Eyes and an Air that ſufficfently ex- 
plain the Confuſion they are under. 


The Vezetian Ladies are ancnded-to. the 


Church, by as many Waiting-Women as they 


have, who do not ſtir one ſtep from their Mi- 
ſtreſſes, for they uſually ſtand in the greateſt 
Crowds both before and -behind their Ladies, 
not a little proud to wait upon Perſons of tharx 

| Bbb 3 Qua- 
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Quality : Nothing. can be more inconvenient 
than theſe Troops of Waiting-Women, in fach 
gut Crowds 3. yet the.:Nobility are:no' ways 
ackward in-Civility-to-them, by reaſon of the 
good Offices they -. are able to do them, but 
more eſpecially to thoſe that wait upon the 
more: beautiful Ladies. 07 
Theſe'Waiting-Women, part of whom being 
hired only for: Days of Ceremony, are all clad 
in Gowns of black ' Serge, and great' Taffeta 
vcarts ; they are uſually 1o familiar with their 
Ladies, that Strangers do- wonder, not without 
reaſon, to ſee them upon their Knees leaning a- 
gainft their Ladies; bur ſuch ought tro know that 
 theſt Women are all the Company they have at 
home, with' whom they -paſs their time in 
working of Pons de Veniſe, and conſequently 
are fallen” into the Cuſtom' of Laughing and | 
Talking familiarly with them. 
The Unmarried Ladies, never ſee the Light 
im Publick, but through a great Veil of fie 
white Gauſe, which comes down before to 
the bottom of their Gowns, the two corners 
are tied with Knots of Ribbans that hang 
Juſt above the Ground. This Veil being thus 
' caſt over them, covers ther Arms and Face, 
. which they ſometimes remove with- their 
Hands; yet only ſo faras is requiſite to ſee be- 
fore them. | In this manner the Young Ladies 
of Quality go to Church upon Holy-days, and 
as for other occafjons of going abroad; they are 
Strangers to them. = OIL; 
_ - This Veil hath ſomething of Majeſty in it, 
and becomes them very well that do not _ 
| V5, their 
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their Faces with it. - The Young Ladies of Qua- 
lity that deſign to be Religious, wear it'in that 
manner ſome time before they renounce the 
World ;_ the ſame Veil is the uſual Dreſs of the 
City Ladies. The Courtifans are forbid the Uſe 
of it, however they ſometimes wear it to conn- 
 terfeit the Honeit Women, and deceive. Stran- 
ers : 'The Venetian Ladies wear it ſymetimes ex 
deſhabillee , eſpecially when they .are pertorm- 
ing their Devotions : 1 remember ſome Emi- 
nent Preachers exhorted them to the Uſe of it, 
at leaſt in the Time of Pa/op-Week, during 
which they frequently go to the Sermons that 
are \Preach'd upon that extraordinary: Occa- - 


| fion,. | 


-- The Reports of thoſe prodigious high Shoges 
or Pattins, that the Venetian Tad wore not - 
long fince are, really, true.; for the Daughters of 
the laſt Doge Domamica Contarin:, were the firſt 
that freed themſelves fromthis intolerable Faſhi- 
on. Some of them were at leaſt two Foot highz 
ſo that they /eerrdlike the Statue ofCo/ofjzs rather 
than Women, as not being able to ſet one Foot. 
before the other, without the help of two Wo- 
men to lean upon. It is much to be ſuppoſed 
that the Policy of the Husbands introduced 
this Faſhion, with which they are faid to be 
very welÞFpleaſed ; for an Ambaſſhdour diſcour- 
ling lately with the ſame Doge, and ſome of 
his Counſellours at the Aſſembly of the Palace, 
before they went to the Chappel, fell upon the 
UE of theſe extravagant Engines deſignedly, al- 
ledging, That theſe little Shooes were undoubt- 
edly much more Commodious ; to which one 


of the Councellors replied with an Auſtere 
= Bbb 4 Meen, + 
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Meen, and twice repeated it, They are indeed 
too Commodious, Pxr tropo Commodi, pur 
Tropt. DT One 6k 


How the Noble Venetians wait upon 
Wb ——-r1 1101 


T*HE Young Nobility have uſually no other 

Bufinefs than to go, if they think fit; 
upon Sundays: and Holy-days, to the Great 
Council, ' as. alſo to appear at the Brog/o, 
if they have.any Parties to make; the reſt''of 
- their time-is/a-great Burthen to them,” which 
_ they commonly ſpend in ſerving of the Ladies, 
_ for fo they call their way of making Love : Itis 
however but of late Days that the Nobility 


of 
4 
- 


have - _ themſelves to Court the Ladies, 
formerly they. only frequented the Courtifans, 
among whom'they diverted ' themſelves with 
leſs trouble. . / LCD CO 
I do'not know if the contrary proceeds from 
the Ladies — more liberty than they wete - 
formerly allowed ; or that .the Fair Sex is be- 
come leſs ſevere, or probably the Nobles may 
have judg'd it more advantagious to make their 
Addreſles to the Gentiedonna's, than continually 
to frequent the Society of the Publick Courti- 
ſans: However it is, there 1s ſcarce, at prefent, a 
Gentleman of Venice, Married, or Unmarried, 
thar does not moſt diligently engage himſelf to 
the Service of ſome Lady. and who does' not' 
fek all Opportunities of Teing her in Publick, 
for he cannot expect to. have free acceſs to her 
Habiration, or to ſee her without danger, _ 
the . 


\ 
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the time of ſome Publick Diverſion ; or poſh- 
bly in private, when the Correſpondence is ſet- 
" fed; and nomore tohe donethan to take proper 
Opportunities for the execution of their De- 
figns ; but the frequent Maſquerades are the 
moſt aſſured and moſt favourable JunCtures thar 
our Lovers meet with at Vemce. | 

Notwithſtanding the ſevere Reftraint of th 

Ladies Gentledonna, and the many Precautions 
of their Husbands, and their Brothers in Law, 
who are ſure to be their moſtdiligent Obſervers ; 
as likewiſe the Vigilancy of the Servants, who 
are here ſtrialy required to watch all the Mo- 
tions of a Wife, 'whoſe Husband ſuſpects her 
Conduct ; it is moſt certain notwithſtanding all 
theſeand many other Precautions,that Perſons of 
9uality ever find ſome opportunity of making 
their Paſſion known. A Lady in this Condi- 
.tion, cannot chooſe bur_reſent the Capricioul- 
_ neſs of a Husband, or the Reſervedne of her 
Parents, which deprive her of the {mall Liber- 
ties that the Cuſtom of the Country permits.to 
People of her Quality, and conſequently endea- 
vours to have a io Waiting-Woman, or 


ſome other AﬀeCtionate Servant, who out of 
Compathon, Friendſhip, or Intereſt, becomes en- 
gag'd to her Service, although at the Peril of 
their Lives. | | 
When a Gentlemin deſigns to ſerve one of 
thoſe Ladies, that go freely to the Courſe, 
the Church, and the Parloirs' of the Nuns, 
he then begins to ſhew himſelf very Affidu- 
ous at all thoſe Places, he is ſure to be ſeen 
by her as ſhe comes and goes out of her Gondo- 


 {0.; he purſues her with his Eyes, and places, 
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himſelf at ſome diſtance, where in that filent 
Language he acquaints her with his Paſhon, 
—_— Body Pane beſides je: | ls this 
tAffiduity, and the Language of the Eyes, - 
ow the onl jo a Lover hath at firſt xy 
plain himſelf - As this manner of Converſation 
isSnot unknown to the I:a/:2anLadies, ſo they-are 
not long in comprehending the Meaning of it. 
The Gentleman then endeavours to know if his 
Service be acceptable to her, by making ſeveral 
Signs in obſerving of her.as raiſing up of his Hair, 
utting his 1 to his Face, or taking. out his 
ndkerchief'; and if the Lady anſwers to theſe 
articular Expreflions by a Motion of the ſame 
ature, he is no more to queſtion her good In- 
tentions, for without any other Declaration, the 
Intelligence is eſtabliſhed. between the Lo- 
Vers. 

Thoſe that addreſs themſelves to Ladies of a 
more eaſie Acceſs, and who are us'd to Gallan- 
tries of this Nature, make uſe of a leſs tedious 
Method ; but when they- are indiſpenſably o- 
blig'd to obſerve all theſe Meaſures, the firſt 
. thing which the Galant does after he hath 
hopes of Succeſs, muſt be to gain the Wait- 
ing-Woman, whom the Lady dextrouſly diſtin- 
guithes to him from the reſt by afteQing to Talk 
with her in Publick. There is nothing that a 
Venetian' Gentleman will-not_ do in theſe” Occa- 
fions, he immediately applies himſelf to her 
Father, Mother, her Friends, or Relations, 
whom he obliges either through Fear, or Afﬀe- 
Qion, to bring him to ſpeak with the Woman. 
But to engage this Creature to advance his Inte- 
Flts with her Lady, he mingles his m____ 

| | win. 
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with Threats and Embraces ; but they are eas'd 
of this trouble when the Lady finds her ſelf in- 
 _ clinedto. the Gallant ;, for in thoſe Occafionsſhe 
* 5s never backward in making the neceſſary. Ad- 
vances to her Woman. | = 
' If the fear of danger to which theſe Waiting- 
Women expoſe themſelves by rendering Servi- 
ces of this. Nature to the Wives of thoſe  Hus- 
bands that do not underſtand. Rallery, ſhould 
abſoluiciy engage them to refuſe the Mediati-' 
on. He muſt then take other Meafures, he 
forces-the poor Creature to quit the Service of 
her Lady, and as they. are wonderfully —_— | 
| to all the Contrivances of Addreſs in this its 
fo they are ſure to introduce ſome other, whoſe 
Services wilt be more efteCtual, whereby it of- 
tentimes happens through tlie. violent proceed- 
ing of fome of theſe Gentlemen, who make it 
a Point of Honour' to ſurmount the moſt diffi- 
cult Obſtacles, that not only the poor Waiting- 
Women are neceffitated to render: the Services, 
deſired of them, buteven the Ladies themſelyes 
- find it neceflaty to have a forc'd Complaiſance 
for theſe Dangerous Lovers. 14M 
After the Gallant hath eſtabliſhed the ſecret 
Commerce with his Miſtreſs, he is ſure to be 
punCtually informed of all the Places this Lady 
deſigns to viſit, whichare uſually the Churches, - 
and the Parloirs of the Nuns, where the Noble 
never fails of paying his Attendance ; and that 


he iy be. more likely to ſucceed, he endea- 


yours by all manner of ways to render the Reli- 
_ gious Nun theFriend of his Miſtrefs, Adyocate 
to his Suit ; for at Venice it is no Novelty to 
find thoſe retired from the World, perſeftly di- 
ipoled 
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{poſed to enter into- the Confidence of ſuch Lo- 
vers; by this means Letters paſs ſecurely, the 
Flowers and other Preſents are made, which 
| the moſt quick-fighted Husband can, never dif 
Cern. 
- Asitis nevertheleſs impoſſible for a-Noble to 
ſerve his Lady., without the Knowledge of his 
Gondoliers, who are the perpetual Witneſſes of 
his private Tranſa&ions, ſo he makes them to 
#ttle a Friendſhip with thoſe of the Lady, 
from this Intelligence, which is confirmed 
ſome little Intereſt, the Gentleman receives all 
the Inſtructions, Lights and Services that can 
poſhbly be defired from theſe ſort of Peaple,who 
are extremely faithful to the: Nobility in ſuch 
JunQtures ; provided. they are none -of thoſe 
 Gondoliers which Jealous Husbands have plac'd 
with their Wives, particularly to inform them 
-of all their Proceedings, and even what Gorndo- 
: Jo's ſeem moſt to follow them at the Courſe, 
. and all other Places. : STE 
_ When our Lovers do not meet with thoſe 
Obſtacles that are not to be ſurmounted with- 
out much difficulty, they are not long before 
they find the means of ſeeing each other by ſe- 
veral different Methods. This is the great Em- 
pyinerr not. only: of the Young Nobilty, but 
ikewiſe of ſuch as are Married; yet what is 
moſt to be admired, is that the Jealoufie which 
every where elſe makes Rivals bcome the Mor- 
tal Enemies of.-each other, oftentimes produ- 
cing the moſt Tragical Effeds, ſeems here to be 
of no force, andintirely to have loſt her Sting ; 
for here at moſt the operates only by an indifte- 
rent Hatred, which in all other Placys, is carried 
ro 


to the height of Reſentment. But the Genius of 
_ this People does not engage them to proſecute 

that Method of Revenge which is too frequent 
with the Nobility of other Countries ; betides, 
the an omg gives her utmoſt Endeavours to 
impoſe Silence to their Diſputes, and. to take 
up all Quarrels attheir firſt breaking out: More- 
over theſe Gentlemen chooſe rather to reſerve 
their Revenge for the next Balloting, than to 
enter intothe Liſts of Danger upon SubjeCts of 
Gallantry. 

Be it Wiſdom, Policy, or Moderation -in 
Matter of Love, as indeed it may be ſo thought 
by the ſhort continuance of it, theſe things do 
not in reality proceed to that _ they might - 
Moreover, as there is no handſome Lady that 
is not followed by ſeveral Lovers, ſo thefe Gen- 
tlemen are not of a Humour to be treated with 
Contempt or Partiality ; for there is nothing 
more certain, than that _ the defire of receiving 
ſome Favours from their Miſtrefles, is a more 
probable reaſon for theſe Proceedings, than any 
real Love they have.to them, which is plain by 
the Revolutions incident to theſe - Matters, as 
likewiſe by the Liberty they afterwards take of 
publiſhing the Favours they have received,which 
muſt ſeem to any Impartial Perſon to be a con- 
vincing Demonſtration of the Vanity of their 
Paſhon. | : LY 

However great that the Danger is which the 
Ladies expoſe themſelves | to, by correſpond- . 
ing with the Defires of the - Nobles, ſeeing © 
the Example of ſuch as have been. Poiſoned by 
their Jealous Husbands, are not to be ſtruck out 


of their Memories, yet they are not — al 
is 
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ble tb refiſt 'the-Aſſiduities of a Courtſhip; that 
in ſome meaſure amounts to a great Inconveni- 
ence ; or at leaſt they would, by - continuing 
Qbſtinate, becomeexpoſed to as imminent Dan- 
gers. In ſhort, Can one have a more lively In- 
 #tance oof the Truth'of this Matter, than thoſe 
Methods which ſome Noble Gentlemen purſue 
to attain their-Defires, who make iit-no ſcruple 
to take the Advantage of a Lady's Secret Cor- 
reſpondence, and thereby either induce or force 
her to admit of their Addreſſes, unleſs ſhe ra- 
ther chooſes to expoſe her ſelf to the certain 
lofs both of Life and Reputation 2. 


_ © Of the Marriages of the Noble 
Venetians. 


Abelhn reports, . That the Ancient Cuſtom of 

J Vemce, was to ſet up their Daughters by 
way of AuCtion, who were delivered to them 
that offered moſt : This Cuſtom was very Ad- 
vantagious to the Beautiful, their Charms pro- 
curd them many Purchaſers, who endeavour'd 
to out-bid each other by offering very confidera- 
ble Sums for the Preference :. And that the leſs 
Handſome might not remain Unmarried, they 
wiſely applied Part of that Money they recei- 
ved for the Beautiful, to paſs oft thoſe now 
mentioned, to whom Nature had not been ſut- 
ficiently liberal of her Graces, to acquire them 
Lovers without any other Conſideration. - But 
this Cuſtom, it ſ#ms., did- not continue after 
the Eſtabliſhment of the Republick; and if at 


preſent we obſerve ſomething fingular in _ 
| | ar- 


_ _ | 


Marriages, it is the Method which is yet ſome- 
times praiſed among the Nobility. 

Can any thing in reality be moreextraoxdinary. 
than to have two People cf one Town, and 6 
2 like Condition, enter into the Bands of Wed- 


| lock, without ever {ceing one the other? This ' 
| is nevertheleſs ſo free from Fiction, that in the 


time I was Writing theſe Obſervations, a Mar- 


riage was concluded between a Gentleman that 
bears one of the greateſt Names of Venice, who 


after the Ratification of the Marriage Articles, 
was yet near upon a Month without knowing 
what ſort of a Lady he had Married ; for ac- 
cording to Ancient Cuſtom, after all Matters 
are agreed upon, the Young Gentleman is to 
make Love for ſome time, 4 /a mode de Veniſe, 
by paſſing to and again under the Windows of 
the Lady, at ſome certain Hours in the Even- 
ing : and the Fair One then appears at the Win- 
dow both to ſhew her Self, and: to have a full 
View of him. 

The Gentleman ] am ſpeaking of,” by what he 
had heard, knew very well that he was not to 
expect much Beauty with his Lady : Infomuch 
that the firſt time he began to perform this Ce- 
remony in his Gondolo, he perceived among ſe- 
veral others at the Window, a Face very far 
from being agreeable; upon which he acknow- 
ledg'd, That if ſhe was the Lady deſigned him, 
Patience was to be his Support, tor he could not 
have any thing worſe : Yet it ſeems this Home- 
Iy Perſon was poſted there, that his Spouſe 
might afterwards be leſs diſagreeable to him ; 
for when he knew thar it was not her-who had 
appeard ſo horrible in his Eyes, he thought 


there 
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there was reaſon ſufficient to be contented. The 
Perſon whom this Gentleman intruſted with the 
Diſcovery, and the Progreſs he every Day made 
in the Courſe of his Amours, did her ſelt aflure 
me of rhe truth of theſe particular Circumſtan- 
ces, which ſeemed to me not altogether un- 
worthy of being mentioned in this Place. 

The ſame Cuſtoms reſtrains the Engag'd 
Spouſe from waiting = his future Wife, un- 
1 be carries her the Necklace of Pearl, which 
he is oblig'd to give her ; theſe firſt Meetings 
of Perſons that never did ſee each other, before, 
have frequently given occaſion to ſuch extrava- 
gant Eruptions, that one can hardly conceive a- 
ny thing like them : This generally proceeds 
from the Solitary Lives of the Ladies, or pro- 

0, = 0 the Company of theiraukward Wait- 
ing-Women, with whom they. perpetually con- 
verſe for want of better Society ; inſomuch that 
the Uncouthnels of their Natures are rarely po- 
liſhed either by Education, or good Company. 
{ remember one, who in this Juncture thinking 
the Gentleman at firſt fight that was to be her 
Husband, very ugly ; cried out, without min- 
cing the Matter ; O what an Ugly Face is there! 
How, am I to ſpend all my Days with, thee? Cer- 
zainly I ſhall take care what I do: O che bruto 
 Mujo! Mi bo di ſtar centi ? Ohno. 

_ She was not the firſt that in theſe Occaſions 
made this ſort of Compliment to her Husband ; 

nevertheleſs theſe Ladies who are ſo fierce ar 
. Hrſt, do no ſooner enjoy the Liberty of ſeeing 
the World, which.the Quality of Wife then 
allows them, but they immediately change that 
Conduct for Engagements infinitely more a we 
avicsz 
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able : 1 mean by ſhewing themſelves rather than 

ſeeing the World ; for the greateſt part only ap- 
' pear to be ſeen, without everenjoying the ad- 
vantages of Viſits and Gonverſation, which re- 

Qtify the Mind, and mightily help to corre& 
the ImperfeCQtions of the Body. 

\. Although there are many Brothers in a Fami- 
ly, yet ſeldome above one of the whole num- 
ber Marries; to the end they may preſerve 
their Riches intire ; and hethat enters 1nto this 
Engagement, is ſeldome the moſt hopeful ofall 
.. the Brothers, or the more like to attain the 
principal Dignity of the State ; whether the 0- 
thers conſider the troubles attendant to Families 
as obſtacles that muſt divert their Application 
from Publick Aﬀairs, in which they place their 
greateſt Honour and moſt important Advan- 
tages, or that they find ſufficient Pleaſures in 
thoſe unreſtrain'd Lives they lead, which they 
eſteem amply equal to the Pleaſures of Matri- 
mony, is not to be determin'd by me : But moſt 
certain it is, that they are very willing to charge 
the Care of the Family, upon him they Judge 
moſt proper to perpetuate the Name of the 
Houſe. 

' This Cuſtom has been the occaſion of that 
Scandal which is ſo ready to every Body's 
Tongue, as believing, That the method of Ve- 
nice is. for one Brother to Marry for the con- 
venience of all the others : I can affirm, this is 
not {aid without fome Reaſon. Yet it would 
be of very little purpoſe to ſearch out any in- 
ſtances of this matter. For all fuch as know 
the Diſpoſition of the Vererian Nobility, will 
eatily agree, That thoſe Perſons who make the 

22.38 Cece greateſt 


Debauchees to paſs for acts of Gallantry, are 
not to be credited in their Opinions, unleſs their 
BY Sentiments ſeem ſufficiently ſtrenuous to make 
E / us ſubmit our Faith in favour of what can at 
4 moſt; be but barely believed. A Gentleman {aid 
one Day to a Woman of Intrigue, upon the ac- 
count of a Gentledonna famous atVenice for her 
_ extraordinary Beauty, That it muſt be a great 
* ſatisfattion to ſerve a Lady of fo much Merit 
: She replied without Heſitation, There was 70- 
zbing to be done, Perra la ghagquatro- cognat in 
caſe, for that there were Four Brothers-in Law 
\ at bome with her. - 
The Nobility is permitted-by the Laws of the 
Republick, to Ally themſelves to the Families 
of Citizens, to Marry the Daughters of the 
Glaſs:makers of Myrano, as likewiſe of thoſe 
who Work in Rich Silks of- Gold and Silver- 
Tiflue, by reaſon they do-enjoy, as has been al- 
ready oblſerv'd, the Privilege of Citizens : In 
this manner the Repuhick gives the Decaying 
Families frequent opportunities of Re-eſtabliſh- 
ing their Fortunes, by Marrying thoſe Women 
where want of Quality is recompens'd in the 
> = Summs they bring to their Husbands : Be- 
E tides, they do not only render the Citizens 
"= more AﬀecCtionate by theſe Alliances which unite 
them in Blood, and common Intereſt to the No- 
bility 3 bat likewiſe -in Honouring theſe Pro- 
feſhons, they make their Commerce Flourith, 
and the City Famous in Foreign Countries ; 10 
the Repulhick does hereby conrinue- to preſerve__ 
thegreateſt Advantage emaining to them, which 
is their. Reputation. _ | 
If aiGentleman Marries any other _—_ _ 
3G "LUC 
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[fe is deern'd Ignoble; the Order they obſerve is 


{ſo exatt and rigorous in avoiding of all Abuſes * 
of this Nature, That a Noble of the Firſt Or- 


der would not be excus'd, if he does not with- 
in the time limited by the Law, which is only 
atew Days to thoſe Reſiding at Venice, appear 
before one of the Avogadors with two Witneſſes, 
to affirm, That this Gentleman has had by 
ſuch a Perſon His Wife, according to common 


* Fame, a Child calf by ſuch a Name. After 


this Formality the Avogador Records it upon the 
Golden Book : Without which, however Legi- 
timate the Child of a Noble may be, having all 
other requifite Marks of Lawful ExtraQion, yet 
it will not be eſfteer'd for Noble Venetian. He. 
will be debarr'd from entring into the Grear 
anc, until heis Re-inveſted with the nece[- 

ry Qualities, which is not be done withoat ſo 
much Difficulty, Trouble and Expence, that 


_ thereare even at this Day ſeveral Branches of 


the Nobility of the Firſt Order, who are reduc'd 
to the Order of Citizens, by their Childrens be- 
ing ommitted to be inſerted into the Golden 
Book within the Terms limited. 


Of Religious Women. 


A® I have engag'd my ſelf to ſay ſomething * 
LC. of the way of Living of all ſorts of Peo- 
le, 10 T muſt not paſs by the Nuns unmention'd. 

acknowledge this matter tobe not leſs Ample 

than Curious, yet I am perſiwaded thar all is not 
to.be Credited which is commonly faid upon this 
Subject z neither would it be handſome for any 
one to Write 411 Ry after haviug-attain'd 
CE 2 4 
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a particular famialiarity with the 'TranſaQtions 
of ſome Monaſteries- 

Of Four and thirty Convents of Nuns at Ve- 
rice, above halt of them Live according to the 
Rules ' of other Places. Of thoſe Monaſteries 
whoſe Rules do not oblige them to a Life ib 
much. retir'd from- the World, there are Seven 
or Eight particularly - which admit only the Ve- 
netian Gentledonna's;, the others are fill'd with 
Perſgns of ditterent Qualities. | 

AS the Convents in which the Nuns are Ger: 
tledonna's, doeſteem themſelves infinitely above 
the others; ſo there are likewiſe a much greater 
number of brisk Ladies,handſome and very agre- 
abte,withal extremely delighted inthe familiari- 
ty they maintain with the Town. The other Mo- 
naſteries:not being in that Conſideration, which 
a Nobility without mixture acquires to the firſt | 
nevertheleſs are never without having ſome pro- 
feſs'd Gent/edonna's and Citadine's, who are no 
ways inferior to the former: It is a difficult mat: 
ter to meet with any of the Young Religious in 
either of theſe Convents, who will not as to her 
own particular ingeniouſly own, That ſhe is 
purely become engag'd to that Life, through the 
Obedience ſhe had to her Parents defire, or from | 
being plac'd there from her very Childhood ;' in- | 
ſomuch that if one entertains them with the 
Thoughts of coming out, they commonly make | 
their Anſwer, Mogari, that is, very willingly, 
if it were pollible. | 

Upon telling theſe Religious they are under 
Vows which oblige to a quite different Lite 
from that of the World; many of them will 

ſay,They know not what the Nature ofa Your s' 
| n 
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And ask you, If their Hearts could be capable of 
forming ſuch real Intentions, at the time they 
were forc'd to ſhew their Compliance? Some en- 


' deavours being ns'd to perſwade one of thei 
Nuns, That by Virtue of the Habit ſhe wore, ſhe 


was engag'd to a Courſe of Lite direatly oppo- 
fite to what ſhe obſerv'd. Very well, fays ſhe, I 


. wear this Habit bere becauſe my Friends will grove 


me 70 others; butif I could bave thoſe that are 
made after the variety of the faſhion, I would more. 
readily wear them than theſe TI have on. 

When one confiders according to the true ſen- 
timents of Religion, the Irregular Lives of moſt 
of theſe Nuns, I muſt confets the Diſorder ſeems 
ſtrangely deplorable ; but on the other Hand, 
by regarding theſe Perſons as Ladies of Qnality 
who never had a Vocation to the Condition they 
are in, and that do not mo the Convent to 
the Houſes of their Friends out of any other rea- 
don, than for the Liberty they enjoy there, as 
being permitted to ſte whomſoever they pleaſe; 
it may be alledg'd, That they are not to be ſo 
ſeverely Cenſur'd, as other Women in Religion 
that might chance to lead the ſame Courſe of 
Life. Moreover ſuch as eſtabliſh any Commerce 
with them, eſteem them for a ſort of Young 
Women whoſeParents do rather chooſe to throw 


Into theſe Places, than to be their Guardians in 


the World; for here they are ſure to ſpend 
their Lives with much more Diſcretion, than 
puny they might in any other Condition : 
his Conjetture baniſhes all difficulties that 
might be made againſt Courting of them, ſo 
they likewiſe are no ways offended in hearing 
themſelves agreeably Complimented. and to er- 
: CEE 3 tertain 
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tain that famitiariny with the World, which in 
moſt other Places is only us'd by ſuch as are par- 
ticularly engag'd to it; 7 | 

No People are ſo well acquainted with Pri- - 
vate Matters, or the Gallantries of particular 
' Perſons, as they really are. There are ſcarce a- 
ny Amorous Intrigues, wherein they have not 
ſome ſhare, or 'to which are not at leaſt Cont 
dents, for upon. this 'Topick of ſecrecy they 
place their principal Point 6f- Honour and even 
toadminiſter their beſt Offices and more effeftu- 
M Endeavours, between the Gentlemen of their 
particular Axquaintance and {uch Ladies as are 
either their Relations, or their intimate Friends. 
As they frequently preſent their Friends of both 
 Jorts with variety = Preſents, Flowers and thoſe 
ſort of things, ſo by the means of theſe Preſents, 


our Lovers convey their Letters and Tokens to || 


the Ladies without giving. any manner of Su- 
Tpicion. | 

_ Thoſe Nuns who have Brothers keeping 
Courtiſans, do rarely miſs taking the opportu- 
nity of the Maſquerades in the Carneva! to bring 
theſe disguis'd Young Women to. their Parloirs, 
where they take much Pleaſure in entertaining 
them with the Advantages they have of poſlel- 
ſing the Friendſhips of their Brothers, they Re- | 
gale and Careſs them with Tendernels, - even ſa | 
Har as to call them thzir Siſters. One ought not 
to be much ſarpriz'd at this. proceeding, for e- 
ven thoſe Nuns who are Exemplary for their 
good Lives, and whoſe Conduct is free of all 
reproach; yet having made ſome ſort of intima- 
cy with Gentlemen that are Strangers, they do 
expctt to be intorm'd of their Gallantries, _ if | 
Fes | Lnete 
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theſe Gentlemen own an AﬀedQtion to. any  par- 
ticular Lady. they earneſtly defire the fight of 
her, to whom they expreſs all the Civilities 
imaginable; and ſhew by their little Preſents 
the efteem they have for the Gentleman, whoſe 
tendereft Aﬀettions they: have acquir'd. 

No Places are more frequented than the Par- 
 loirs of theſe Nuns; notwithſtanding theſeverity 
of the iftrates againſt theſe Monaſteries, 
yet the Nobbes that frequent-them, are not to 
be kept from making their continual Viſits. As 
_ there is not a Pretty Young Nun that has not 

variety of Gallants, fo all the vigilance and pre- 
cautions of the Lady-Abbeſs, ſerve only to 
make theſe Young Creatures more Ingenious in 
finding of Expedients to try their Lovers. I do 
remember upon this occafion, That an Old Aunt 
chiding her Niece for having anſwer'd to the 
Affiduties of an Enamour'd Noble, who ſtood a 
great while in the Church to obſerve her at the 
Grate of the Choir, where ſhe often appear'd, 
becauſe ſhe was not permitted theliberty of the 
Parloir as ſhe defird; was only anſwer'd, That 
it was the leaſt thing ſhe cou'd do, to avoid being | 
thought Uncivil and Ingrateful 10 a Gentleman 
that Honour d her with þzs Service. 

One of the things moſt inconvenient to the 
Religious is the openneſs of their Parloirs, thar 
is, there are ſeveral Grates in one, or ſeveral 
Rooms into which all People go without at- 
tending the comiug away of Company there be- 
fore them. But when they hear how we Con- 
verſe in France with the Nuns in ſeparate Par- 
loirs, they do acknowledge, That ſuch Conve- 


niencies would be extremely agreeeble to their 
Cece 4 Humouts. 
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Humours. In Carnavaltime;the Parloirs are the 
Rendeyous of the Maſque.and the more they are 
Buffoon and Ridiculous, the better they are re- 
ceiv'd. The Young Gentlemen make it their 
endeavours to Diſguiſe themſelves as extrava- 
_ gamly as poſlibly they can, and then go from 
Convent to Convent diverting of the Nuns with 
a Thouſand pleaſant Cajoleries. The Lady-Ab- 
beſfſes ſometimes appear, .to get both the 
Maſques and the Religious to. retire ; but as 
theſe go away of one ſide, 10 they return again 
on-the other ;, in the mean while the Maſques 
Play their Tricks, which oftentimes. makes the 
Abbeſs Laugh, and forces her to retire with 
the Flock. 4 rod eocut 

Upon the laſt Days of Carnaval, ' one ſees at 
the Grate of- ſome of theſe Monaſteries, ſeve- 
zal of the Religious diſguis'd in the Dreſs of the 
Faſhion; ſome I have ſeen in Mens Cloaths, 
with Feathers in their Hats, and playing the 
Gallant in ampleſt order. I knew a Noble Ve- 
netian that had fo great an Engagement for a 
Beautiful Religious, That when he went to ſee 
her he took his Place in the Parloir as ſoon as it 
it was opened in the . Morning, where he re- 
- main'd with his Head againſt the Grate without 
ever ſtirring until the entrance of the Night, 
and withour either Eating or Drinking, unleſs a 
Biſquet, or ſome ſuch thing which. the Nun 
might chance to get him. But to maintain a 
Converſation of 'this length the Lady-Abbeſs 
muſt be deceiv'd, by the diligent watching of 
her Friend or principal Confident, who are ever 
ready to render their Friends the like Services 
in ſuch JunQures. TN _ 

| — 
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The greateſt part of theſe Nuns go no oftner 
to the Ghoir than they think fit, they: Riſe and 
0 to. Bed when they pleaſe, frequently enter- 
tainingeach other with what their Acquaintance 
ſend them, which oftentimes amount to entire 
Meals and Collations ; that their induſtrious 
Friends get paſs'd into the Convent. By this it 
 Teemsas if the Incloſure only diſtinguiſh'd them 
from People in the World. Notwithſtanding 
the Scandal which this may occaſion, and the 
Stories:that are told of ſome Nuns, who have 
had the Curioſity to ſee the Opera, and that they 
found the means of doing it: Yet I am apt to 
beleive that theſe are Untruths, and that the 
other Liberties they enjoy, which are of ſmall 
Conſequence at Venice, have been the occaſion 
of ſaying mors than the Truth in this matter. +” 
One can - ſee nothing more ſingular or 4- 
greable, than the Habits of Five or Six ſeyeral 
Orders of Nuns at Verzce ; for inſtead of Vail, 
Fillet and Biggin, they have only a Forehead- 
cloth'of fine white pleated Gauſe, ſomewhat like 
thoſe that are in France worn upon Mournings 3 
with a little Biggin of fine pleated Linnen thar 
covers the Top and Hind-part of the Head, rhe 
two Ends of which meet under the Throat, their 
Hair comes out behind, which is Cut ſo as to 
fall about the upper part of their Necks; they 
have their Hair on the Forehead uſually Curl'd, 
and oftentimes Enamel'd Buckles in their Ears. 
for Pendants. | al 
In moſt of the Monafteries their Habits are 
of white Camblet, and their Bodies are ſtiffened, 
2 ſort of fine black Crape is ſow'd round abour - 
the upper part of their Bodies ; this is broughr 
| | ſtraight 
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ſtraight down before for the advantape of the 
Shape, which is likewiſe no ſmall Graz to the 
Neck, that is almoſt wholly expos'd to the Eye. 
The Necks of their Shifts are of the fineſt Lin- 
nen and ruffled at Bottom, they come only a 
little. below the Elbow, where being ty'd with 
Ribbans they have the,appearance of Ruffles.As 
theſe Ladiesare extremely Neat in their Linney, 
the gayeſt of them being never without Flo- 
vers, which they faften before them, or in their 
 Boſoms; fo it muſt be acknowledged that no- 
wing can be of a.miore agreeable effect to the 

JE. 


Of the Liberty of Venice. 
T Do not puns to ſpeak of the Original Li: 
berty 


of Venice, for thoſe who are defirous 

to inform themſelves farther than what is 

mention'd in the Beginning of the Second Part 

of this Treatiſe, may find that Matter in other 
Works examin'd to the Bottom : I only Deſign 

to ſay ſomething of that Liberty which is at 

Venice ſomuch inevery one s Mouth, everfrom 

the meaneſt of the People to the firſt of the Se- 

nators; Somo a Venetia, We are-in a place of Lz- 
berty. Which is frequently the Anſwer for the 
Incivility of the one, and the Inſolence of the 
other ſort, who are oftentimes wanting in the 
Reſpeft they ought to haye for ſome Perſons, al- 
tho? they are not Noble Venet:ans. For the Peo- 
ple think when they have done what becomes 
them in this matter to the Nobility, that they 
are not oblig'd to have a Deference to any 
others whoever they ate. s 
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I ſhould: be mightily embarraf&'d if T were to 
give an exaCt Detmition of the Liberty of Ve- 
rice; for it does not only comprehend the Free 
' Condition of all the Su yore of the Republick, 
eſpecially for the People of Venice to follow 
without reſtraint whatſoeyer may contribute to 
their Pleaſures, provided they are not incompa- 
tible with the Publick Good ; but likewiſe this 
very Liberty comprehends in thoſe occaſions 
where the Authority of the Government is. not 
prejudic'd.an intire exemption from Puniſhment, 
the deficiency of that Reſpect which is due from 
Inferiors -to Superiors. True, it ſeems to me 
that this Liberty of Vemce is properly a Politi- 
cal Libertiniſm, | advantageous to the Republick, 
- convenient to the Nobility,” and agreable to the 
People ; who are not ſnfible that this Li 
which they pretend to have above thoſe People 
that are under a Monarchy, is in reality but a 
vain Chimera. = | 
What has beenalready ſaid, ſufficiently ſhews 
their manner of Living, as alſo what are the prin- 
cipal Occupations and Inclinations of theVere- 
t1an Nobility. Therefore in the remaining Pare 
of this Treatiſe, I will endeavour to give a live- 
ly Draught of the real Genius of this People, 
yet not 1o as to enter into the particular Cor _ 
auf of all forts of Conditions ; believing that 
upon this Subje&t of the Venetian Liberty, e- 
nough may be {aid in general, to ſhew in what 
manner they Live at Venice, and how every one 
may Regulate himſelf by the DiCtates of his 
o_ Fs: "3 Hog YT TO 
. Upon Obſerving of the Religious we ſhall 
meet with thoſe Itregularities of ConduCt that 
. F arg 
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ate no where elſe to be found, and the Reaſon 
of it is, becauſe they cannot expe to eſcape fo 
efialy as at Venice : © Befides as to the Court of 
Rome no Prince is ſo much engag'd in Intereſt, 


- to allure himſelf of the Religious, by the means 


of a Liberty that takes from them the Eſteem of 
the People, and conſequently brings them into 
a more abſolute Dependance than can be ac- 
compliſh'd by a Soveraign Authority : That the 
greateſt part of the Ecclefiaſticks are only Ex- 
emplary for the Scandal they occaſion to their 
Orders. And as they are generally, ofthe mean- 
eſt ExtraQtion ; {o there are very few Houſes of 
the Nobility, where one of theſe Prieſts do nor 
Execute divers different Employs ; moreover, 
| It is very rare to hear of an unfortunate Acci- 
dent and a Prieſt not concern'd in the Buſineſs. 
It is notto be deny'd.but that there are many 
Curatesof an Irreproachable Life, who are with- 
out Diſpute ſufficiently qualify'd to procure 
ſome Moderation in theſe Publick Diſorders, if 
the Evil was not Originally without Remedy - 
However when the Reformation of Manners de- 
pends only upon the Paſtors, it is much to be 
| luppos'd, That for one who ſhall have the Zeal 
and Abilities neceflary to perform it, there will 
be many. whoſe Engagements lying direAly op- 
poſite ro the Application of their Duties, will 
make - but a very indifferent progreſs in any 
Works of this Nature. The Liberty of Venice 
makes every thing Authentick, tor whatſoever 
rhe Lite is, or Religion one Profefies, provided, 
you do not Talk, or Attempt any thing againſt 
the State, or the Nobility, one may be ſure to 
Live unmoleſted, tor no Body will go _— to 
,” | Cen- 
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Cenſure their ConduQt, or to oppoſe the Diſ- 
orders of their. Neighbours. © . * 

If any tender-conſcienc'd Perſons ſhould be 
defirous to remove a Courtiſan out of their 
Houſe or Neighbourhood ; they would not be a- 
 bleto accompliſh it withoutalledging ſome Rea- 
ſons beſides the Scandal and bad Example of it; 
for they take 1o little notice of things of this 
Nature, that it is nothing extraordinary to ſee 
a Noble Venetian Living in the Firſt Story of a 
Houſe and a Courtiſan-in the Second, or poſ- 
fibly this may beſome Place of Publick Buſineſs, 
which the Noble no m_ eſteems as inconveni- 
ent tohim : Herein confiſts the reality of this 
Liberty of Venzce;' yet nothing renders the Sub- 
jeftion of this People more eaſy, than to ſee 
there is no. Diverſions at Verzce, which is not 
in common between them and the Nobility ; for 
they mingle themſelves with thoſe of that Illu- 
ſtrious Body at all Ceremonies, and other Pub- 
lickRejoycings withoutany manner of conſtraint; 
andtheſe Gentlemen of their ſides require no 
ſort of external Reſpect from them, which Po- 
licy produces all the good EffeQts that can poſ- 
fibly be expeQed from ſuch a ConduQ. - - 

If we conſider the Country-People, we ſhall 
find them ſenſible of this Liberty; for beſides 
their being in a manner almoſtexempt from Im- 
poſitions, and free of all Military Quarterings : 
yet they do moreover find the Government of the 
Republick extremely eaſy, by reaſon their Po- 
= 2768 being only for a ſhortcontinuance, and. 
their Adminiſtration ever liable to a Retroſpe- 
Ction, detains them mightily from making the 
People uneaſy ; therefore the Conduct = ob- 
| | erve 
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ſerve is ſotmuch to the contrary, That they t4- 
ther affe& the moſt Popular manner, and even 
to allow' free Acceſs to their Palaces whenfoe- 
ver they pleaſe, which ſtrangely gains their Af. 
feftions: They behold alſo with much Pleaſure - 
the Nobility of Terra Eire that are fo very 
proud of their Quality, to be not only treated 
with the ame meaſure that is us'd to them 
bur even worſe, for thoſe Gentlemen rarely 
meet-with leſs ſeverity than the Senate thinks 
It intirely their Intereſt to diminiſh their Power ; 
infomuch the People of the Provinces and thoſe 
of the City are "equally poflei&d, That they 
cannot.be more Happy than they are under the 
Government of this Repubirck. 
-  Fhis Famous Liberty drawsStrangers hither-in 
Multitudes, where the Pleaſure and Diverſions 
of the Place as ſure empty their Pockets. Sove- 
raign Princes and other Perſons of the greateſt 
- Quality are frequently there; for that conve- 
nient-Cuſtom of being 1ncogn:to Joined to the 
Charms of the Venetian Liberty do mutually 
ehgage them to purchaſe their Pleaſures at ex- 
traordinary Rates. 'Thelate Duke of Savoy un- 
cer the Name of Alargueſs de Salluces, was 
- there a conlidearble time, in which he con- 
ſum'd mighty conliderable Summs : The Duke 
of Mantua makes ſeveral Journeys hither in the 
Pleaſant Seaſon of the Year, beſides which he 
never mifſesa Carnavel ; but he Lives in ſucha 
manner-at Vemce, as it plainly appears he does 
not:much apply himſelf to what ought to be'in- 
ſeparable to the Rank and Dignity of a Sove- 
_ raign Prince. | 
The Princes of Braxswic& had a Furniſhett 
Palace 
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Palace at Venice before the War, in whichthey 
uſually paſs'd the Winter : It is affirm'd, That 
in the time of Fifteen or Sixteen Years, they 
ſpent at leaſt Twelve Millions of Crowns, and 
thatithe Banker who made theſe Remittances got 
at leaſt Five hundred thouſand Lvres for his 
own ſhare, with which he afterwards Purchas'd 
the jDignity of Noble Veretion; and theſe are 
hs Principal Franchiſes of this ſo much boaſted 

1berty. _ 


Of the Courtiſans. 


MZ of thoſe who know Roe and Venice, 
& are at a loſs which of theſe two Cities 
is the moſt Libertine,and moſt plentifully ſerv'd 
with Courtiſans. For my one part I am certain 
nothing can be equal to what is PraQtifſed at 
Venice, both as to the great number of Perſons 
and the ample liberty which every one takes 
without the fear of being troubled for it. To 
ſay the truth, the CharaCter of Courtiſan ac- 
cording to the Sentifnents of the People, does 
ſomething diminiſh the Credit of them that 
profeſs .it.yet on the cther ſide this, Charatter is 
{0 far advantagious as it acquires to thema Con- 
ſideration proportionable to the Quality of thoſe 
that-frequent them: And as there is not -a Cour- 
tifan who does not ſhelter her ſelf under the 
mme and. proteQion of ſome Noble Venetzan, 
which they ſometimes do at an extraordinary 
Price z ſo 'this renders them reſpe&ted by the 
meaner People, who Envy more their. good For- 
me, Fan they have Averlion to the Trade they 
"I00AS- oy: 
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"4  Twothundred and fifty four Years finceVenrce 
' being deſtitute of Courtifans, the Repub/ick was: 
oblig'd to procure and encourage the coming in 
of Foreign Women. Dogliont that writ the Re- 
markable TranſaQtions ot Verrce,does here much 
amplify the Wiſdom of the wy 10s who by 
this means provided againſt the frequent At-. 
tempts., that-were daily made upon the Perſons 
of many Modeſt Women ; for even the moſt 
Sacred Places could not be eſteenrd as affurd 
Sanctuaries, and in which the Chaitity of the 
Women were. out of all danger. Therefore as 
the Republick ſeem'd to believe that the Sea-Air 
render'd this Diſorder habitual and without re- 
medy. ſo they Judg'd it neceſlary to provide a- 
 gainſt thoſe bad effects in permitting the uſe of 
Courtiſans, as likewiſe by eſtabliſhing an Order, 
whereby they might contribute to the mutual 
Support of each other. 
- The Condutt of all theſe Bonny- Laſles was 
committed to the direftion of an Honourable 
| Matron, to whom was depoſited the Profits 
they made by their Calling, who every Month 
diffributed the Sums ſhe thought neceſſary for 
them, allowjngeach of them proportionable to 
the Merits of what ſhe earn'd. This prudent 
Conduct has ſo well eſtabliſh'd the Courtiſans, 
that the Repub/ick need not fear Venice will e- 
ver want them for the future. All the Streets 
and Canals are abundantly fupplied with - theſe 
fort of Ladies ; who commonly ſtand at their 
Windows and Balconies ſet ont with a mighty 
profuſion of Ribbans, where'they-expolſe' their 
beſt Charms to excite the Inclinations of all 
patling by them ; butas they have the Reputa- 


con 
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_ ration of being the'Handſomeſt of all Iza/y, fo 
they have that alſo of beftowing thoſe Preſents 
which are not ſoon to be forgotten. -.; . / : 
' The Daughters of - the Common People a- 
mong whom there. are a great many. Pretty 
.. Creatures, are the Nurſery that ſtocks the Cour- 
_ tifans: \' For the Young Nobility Living in Idle- 
&. neſs, place their : greateſt Diverſions in finding 
out thoſe from among theſe Young Women thar 
are moſt agreeable'to their Fancies; endeaygur- 
- ing by Perſwaſions, Promiſes and Money to6\n- 
duce them to deliver up what is deſired of: them. 
The Gentlemen that'are able to pay for their 
Pleaſures chooſe the Handſomeſt of them,whom 
they endeavour to thave-at Eight or Ten Years 
..Old:Theſe are carefully elevated asFruits which 
they Deſign to pluck, - when at the height of 
Perfe&tion, But as moſt of theſe poor Creatures 
do at length find themſelves betrayed in their 
Hopes, are at laſt reduc'd-to take up the Pro- 
- feſhon of Publick Courtifans | 
A Gentleman thinks himſelf no ways ungrate- 
ful to a Perſon that has treated him with the / 
laſt: Complaiſance, if he aſſociates to their 
Commerce ſome ſubſtantial Merchant that con- 
tributes handſomly:-to her Maintenance; and his 
Equivalent is: Pay'd 'in the ProteCtion he gives 
her. Thus they divide between them the Days 
of the Week, 'alternatively'enjoying their Plea- 
fures without-any- mixture of. Jealouſy, - Bux. 
theſe Gentlewomen moſt commonly grow wea-* 
ry of the Conſtraint they are oblig'd to Live in, 
_ being much Delighted to be Courted by others, 
as Perſons of Merit; that ſo they may make a . 
| better. Hand of their Favours, or poſſibly ' be-. 
ot. - | Dd d comin” 
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caming ſenfible of ſome new-Tendernefs treſpaſs 
upon the Friendſhip of: thoſe that Maintain'd 
them : So they are not only Abandor'd, but. like- 
wiſe- fee themſelves ſtrip'd- at once by. the No- 
ble of. whatſoever might contribute to theix fu- ' 
ture Eſtabliſhment. ** 2 G4; 

When a Young Woman goes privately from 
her Patents to yield 'her ſelf up to the. Loyer, 
ſhe is :eſteem'd 'very fortunate if the Gentle: 
man or Citizen that Debauch'd:her, makes ſome. 
{ſmall Proviſion for her Maintenance. The 
whole  confiſts in fome Poor- Lodging that he 
Hires hang with -Gilt Leather, a tew Cloaths, 
and a ſmall Weekly Allowance. "This is the. 
Fortune of theſe Young-Women, who are yer. 
_ Envy'@by all others of their Condition. From 
whence it happens that'although one hears, e- 
very Day of” thoſe. Rapes; yet being. with the 
Gonſent of the Women, they are thought no 
ways Criminal, Toit is only calFd Menar via une 
puta : Such of the Young Wives. as are not 1a- 
risty'd with their Husbands,* or that love. their 
Diverſions;- are ſometimes {ten to- do the ſame 
thing: Notwithſtanding the Avagadors' are the 
Judges of theſe: Diſorders, yet it. is very dif- 
_ ficulrfor theParents of Husbands to obtain Judi- 
ciary. Satisfaction,” when a'Nohbleis at the bot- 
_ TERS ere 
-To fpeak'the Truth, there rarely happens .a- 
< Proſecution upon-theſe Matters; for of Fen 

OUT VESaey TR engage into this Condirti- 
on, Nine of them are Proftituted by their Mo- 
thers'6r Aunts, who may receive One or:'Fwo 
hundred Ducats as the Price of their Childrens 


Virginity, which they fay,: is to-Mariy _ 
En after 


( 52 ) 
after the time-of the: Agreement is: expir'd. I 
was once by chance at a Treaty of this Nature: + 
A Foreign: Gentleman of my Acquaintance had 
been ſometime Bargaining tor a Y oung Womanz 


| the Auntart- laſt brought her to him, bur he de- 


ferring: to give: a. poſitive Anſwer; alledging, 
Fhat the: Young Woman was' not as hes ſag | 
ficiently Furniſhed, nor/her Neck come to the. 
Perfe&ion hedefired : The Aunt told him plain' 
 ly,. That: hawas not to make any farther ſeruples- 
| about the buſineſs, for the Father Preacher of one 
of: the rſt Convents of Venice, which ſhe Nam'd' 
wasin Iireaty for her,and bad already made very 
Confiderable Offers. 
 _ As this Libertiniſm:cannot be particular to 
the Nobility only, without infuſing the Conta-- 
gion intoall other Conditions ;. ſo it comes to 
paſs, That all Cirazens, Tradeſmen and Stran- 
=_ have (in regard of their Pleaſures) full 
iberty-art Venice to. do what they pleaſe; yer 
they are to avoid-all ſuch Places which the Ve- 
netran: Gentry reſerve to themſelves; for by do- 


ing: otherwitlc: they might chance: to. be made.” - 


{anfible.of that Intruſion: But the Nobles agree 
- very. well 'among themſelves as to-the matter of 
Keeping; for: it Two of them are not able to 
Maintain a-Woman they like, which Society 


| is: ternd Forcoſo, thaneach'of 'them brings in 


his:Friend_to the Partnerſhip, that ſo they may 
render” the Charge more eafte. I have-known + 
Three Gentlemen in Treaty about ga Woman 
for a;Year together, before. they could-ſettle the - 
Conditions ot the Bargain; yet what is more Ex- 
traordinary, one of theſe. Nobles was Marry'd 
to.a Gertladanna of ' one-of the beſt Houſes of 
DPdd2 Ve- 
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 Verice, and is likewiſe one of the Richeſt of all 


the new Created Houſes : However he Aﬀoci- 
ated himſelf to the others, which looks as if 
he did expect to find thoſe Pleaſures more 
agreeable being divided than in particular. 
-Their whole Society uſually conliſts in theſe _ - 
Þrts of Extravgancies. They meet at the Cour- 
tans, where they Divert themſelves by all 
manner of means ; pretending, That by Living 
thus in Common, they have no reaſon to. be 
Jealous, and conſequently enjoy their Pleaſures 
with leſs inquietude : But as it is difficult for 
ſuch a Licentious ,Voluptuouſneſs to: be con- 
tented with one ſort of Exceſs; 1o it 15 not 
hard to believe thoſe who affirm, That the 


 Counrtiſans are employ'd to ſuch Infamous uſes, : 
that notwithſtanding all the Charms of Enfna- 


Ting by their extraordinary Laciviouſneſs ſuch 
as trequent them ; yet it is impoſhble but that 
1 much Lewdneſs muſt create in moſt the grea- 
teſt of Averftons. Fe 

Where there is ſo much Diſorder and ſuch a 
general Corruption, it is not to be admir'd thar- 


. the, Diſtemper which uſually follows this Vice 


ſhould be generally {pread'; Ido not fay, only a- 
mong theCourriſans,who-are almoſt all infected 
with it, but likewiſe among the Marry'd Wo- 
men, of which number I muiſt leſs except the 
Gentledonna's than the Wives of the Common- 
alty: The reaſon of it is,the Young Nobility and 
theMarry'dNobles being equally addifted to this: 
exceſſive Lewdneſs;fo they muſt neceſfarily ſhare 
among them the Trouble which this Diſorder 
produces.” | AS the one makes no ſcruple in 


communicating to their Ladies what-they- have 


acquird 


( 463 ) ; 


acquir'd by their Ungenerous Proceedings, fo 
the others pay the Favours they receive from 
their Miſtrefles with Preſents of the ſame na- 
ture z whereby it happens this Corruption Is, 
in a manner, here Univerſal. 

It may be eafily imagined from what has been 
ſaid, That there is ſcarce a City in Europe, 
where this Diſtemper is ſo common. I am cer- 
tain by my own —_ knowledge that 1e- 
veral ——_— Gentledonna's miſtaking this 
Diſtemper for Indiſpofitions uſual to Women, 
have been reduc'd to a moſt Deplorable Condi- 
tion without knowing what it was, until the 
virulency of the Illneſs, and the nature of the 
Remedies they took, did at length acquaint them 
with the truth of their Diſtemper. 

The Repwblick does not think She ought to 
ReSQitfy theſe Diſorders or ſtop the progreſs of 
ſo much Libertiniſm. But on the contrary She 
eſteems it for anEvil that is advantagious to the 
State, which like a Lethargy ſtupihes the boil- 
ing Blood of their Youth ; not only enervating 
the _— of them whoſe Impetuous Natures 
might 


numbers to Venice for the love of Her Laſcivi- 
ous Pleaſures., Moreover the People being edu- 
_ cated in Softneſs, are not defirous of any altera- 
tians in Government : So the Nobility being in- 
tixely addiQted to the purſuit of their Pleaſures, 
are not diſtruſted of meditating Novelties thar 
might be prejudicial to the State, but expect 
wirhout impatience the Places and Dignities 
which Age and their Qualities Intitle them to in 

the Republick, 

| | D4e43, As 


dangerous, but it likewiſe empties the + 
Purſes of ſuch Strangers, who come in great 


_—_ P 
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As there is nothing more certain, That with- 
out the particular favour of the Almighty, the 
Vices of Youth follow Man to the Grave ; ſo it 
is no wonder if the moſt Venerable Heads of 
the Venetian Nobility do continue to obſerve 
the ſame Habitude: They are io little Circum- 
ſpeCt in things of this nuture; and ſo extremely 
Open in theſe Prattices; that the Husbands make Þ 
po difficulty to ſay. they are to Dine with their } 
Courtiſans that Day, and their Wives are to || 
ſend them what they order to be brought upon 
ſuch occaſions : I ſhall rather leave it to be 
par, au than to expreſs here, thoſe Baſe and 
and Extravagant Artifices that theſe Reverend 
Heads uſe as Incitements to thoſe Pleaſures, 
which the natural weakneſs of their Ages yet 
deprive them trom taſting, 

o conclude this Matter at the Place where1 
begun it, I ſhall add, That the Condition of a 
. particular Courtiſan is ſo little prejudicial to her 

pane 26 who only - Abandons her ſelf to 
one Perſon, that if ſuch a Young Woman re- 
tires from that Life, and;Marries, ſhe is after- 
wards eſteemed free of /all Reproach. In theſe 
Hopes ſeveral Young Caeatures deliver them: . 
1ves to their Inclinations, bur it is rare to ſe 
them retire z for their Lewdneſs Jain'd to that 
Liberty which they ſo much efteem, - as being 
free from the Conſtraint they were forc'd to un- 
der their Parents; are indiffoluable Bonds, en- 
gaging them to a Profeſhon that is aQtually 
Honoured by Daughters of Noble Families, 
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Of the Publick Diverſions of Venice, 


ZE. lowed. to be atrue Idea of the City of, Vz- 
zice, the Government of the Repyb/ick;.and the 
Cuſtoms of the Venet:ans :. I am in- hopes the 


4A 


' Subje& I am art preſent entring upon, will not 
_ only give the finiſhing, Touch to this Portrai- 
'- ture, which, I have eideavour'd to draw .with 


the greateſt Exa&neſs and Reſemblance z but 1 


- 


am in hopes it will illuſtrate the reſt, by ſhew- 
ing 1 their moſtlively Colours the Wit and Ge- 
nius of the Vererians. Therefore as Venice has 
hitherto appear'd fingylar in all things, ſo She 
will much more, in the nature of her extraor- 


dinary Diverſions.  , 


1 There are various ſorts of Diverſions for the 


ſeyeral Seaſons of the Year. 1 yill ay ſome- 
thing of all thoſe that agreeably Divert ſuch 

erfons as are only atVence upon the account 
of their Pleaſures ; Yetto obſerve ſome order i 
this matter, .I will begin with the Carnaval, .by 
deſcribing all the Divertions that.render it ſo Fa- 
mous.... Afterwards I will ſpeak of thoſe thay 
are perform'd:; in the Summer, concluding with 


-y 


|. the Publick Rejoicings which frequently hap- 
- pen upon many Occaſions. 


Of the Carnaval. 
"THE Carndval of Venice is fo Famous all 0- 


2k 'ver Europe, that thoſe of other Coun- 
tries who are defirous to ſee Vemce, wait this 


pportunity, at which time this Ciry is uſually, 
| | Ddd 4 full 
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full of Strangers of all Nations, but the greateſt 
part of them whom Curioſity brings hither find 
themlelves deceiv'd in their Expectations, for 
the Bzauties of the Carnova/ doe'not as they 
Imagine conſiſt in the Magnificence of the ma- 
ny Publick Shows, or in the Pompous Maſque- 
rades that are oftentimes ſeen in ſeveral other 
Parts of Izaly. Therefore it is ſomething difficult 
to lay oreciiely, from whence - proceeds that e- | 
ſteem which is ſo generally conceiv'd of the Car- 
naval ; yet Tam perfwaded that an infinity of 
_ thihgs concur to. the rendering of it Famous ; 
particularly the Cuſtom of aſſuming any ſort of 
Diſguiſe, the great Liberty yhich all Maſques 


every where enjoy, the inviolable Reſpe& that | 


is ſhewn them; and the great number of Diver- | 
fions which are then at Venzce. -- © ny 
Nothing can be more ſingular, than to ſee in 
2 manner all the City in Maſquerade, the Mo- 
thers carrying in their Arms their little Chil- 
dren in Diſguiſe : Such of both Sexes as go to 
the Market, or to the Haberdaſhers for Six Pen- 
ny-worth of" Tape, are ſure to be in Maſque. 
he Place of Saint Mark is the great Theater, 
upon which is to be ſeen the chief Appearance 
of the Carnaval; tor there is' ſcarce a Maſque in 
Venice that does not come here about an Hour 
before Sun-ſet, inſomuch that the great Capaci- 
ouſheſs: of the Place is barely ſufficient to receiye 
them and others that come to ſee them. The 
Gentledonna's donot onlyDiſguiſe themſelves to 
partake of the Diverſions inthe laſt Days of the 
Carnaval; but fuch as have Intrigues do at this 
time by a Thouſand different ways deceive both 
 Husband and Guards : For there is hardly oy 
"x | | dagce 


| \ 
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'or Houſe which'is not in a manner open to the 
Maſques ; whereby this time of Carnaval ſeems 
to be the Seaſon in which theGallants get in the 
Harveſt of their Amours ; for in this junQture are 
gather d all the Fruits of thoſe' Intrigues that 
_ -have beenin ſuſpenceduring the other leſs fayou- 
rable Seaſons. New Correiſpondences are ſerrled 
even with the Ladies moſt narrowly. watch'd, 
by taking the exaCteſt and moſt-probable means 
*or the long Continuance of them. | 
The length of the Carnaval which begins after 
Chriſt-maſs Holy-Days, is one of the things that 
contribute moſt to render it agreeable. *Tis like- 
wiſe impoſſible to expreſs what a Conſternation 
| there is throughout the whole City. eſpecially of 
ſuch Perſons that wait with impatience the va- 
rious Advantages of this Seaſon; when One of 
the Prefidents of the Council of Ten, either 
through Capriciouſneſs or poſhbly ſome other 
Motives, forbids the uſe of Maſquerade or 
at leaſt reſtrains the appearance of them to the 
laſt Days of Carnaval only. As this Order takes 
away the greateſt part of the Pleaſures of the 
| Seaſon, -ſo it may be faid, That it'1s very rare 
notwithſtanding the frequent threatnings to ac- 
compliſh the Execution of it eſpecially if fome 
Reaſon of State do not particularly oblige the 
Council to it. However they are always per- 
mitted to-go in Maſques to the Banque's, the 
Opera and Comedy. : | | 
[The Carnaval is likewiſe the principal Sea- 
fon of the Courtiſans. They Dreſs themſelves 
very Neatly in their Diſguiſes, in which they 
> mn upon the Place of Saint Mori, where 
hey endeavour to ContraCt new Familiarities. 


Yer 
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Yet-a great part of them are Hired or retain'd 
for the whole time of the Carnaval, ſeeing he 
cannot expe to pals for a Man of Gallantry, 
that has not ſuch a Companion in this time of 
 Diverhion, -in_ which it is accounted Honou- 
Table to appear with a Lady at the Opera, Play- 
Houle, Ball, a and all other Places of Diverfton. | 


Of the Ridotti or Baſſet Bangue's: © 


WW the Evening puts an end to the Di- 
5 verſions of the Place of Saint Mark, 
thoſe of the R:dorri begin theſe Places being I - 
fo call'd where the Venetian Nobility keep an 
- Open Bank againſt all ſuch as are defirous to try 
— their Fortunes at Play. There are ſeveral of 
theſe Banks at Venice which the Nobility fre- 
quent all the Year round ; but the Great R:do7rz 
f the Carnavel is in a Houſe near the Place of 
Saint Mark, to which reſorts a great deal of 
Company when the Diverſions of the aforefaid 
Place are over. They ſcruple at letting any en- 
ter that are not in Maſquerade, for that Priyi- 
tege is reſerv'd to the Venetian Nobilit 


Ver a' counterfeit Beard, Noſe, or any other 
thing that cauſes an alteration in the Face is 
iifficietit; and fuch as are not defirous to Pla 
may take it off if they pleaſe when they are in: 
X Tree are's 


teat Sconces, Ec. in a 
Hall and dl other Rooms of the ack 
Floor, round whichare plac'd a Fr many Ta- 
bles, t6-each of which ' 0s isa Noble who fits 
ofi that fide next the Wall to 22, hs Banque: 
Before each of them there are Two lles, 
{veral Packs of Cards, a Cup full of Hoe 


ieces 
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Pieces, and another of Sylver-Ducats. - In this 
manner they fir ready to receive all tuch as ate 
Willing vo Play, either Maſques or Venetian 
Gentlemen. The Crowd is 1o great that very 
often one can hardly paſs from out of one Room 
into another ; nevertheleſs the Silence here ob- 


_ ferv'd is much greater than that in the Chutches: 


Strangers are much ſurpriz'd at this SpeQacle, 


which is infinitely more admirable for the Sit- 


gularity. then diverting in its Pleaſures. _ 
The Game play'd here is Baſſet only, which 
was unknown in France, until Signior Zufte- 


mani now Amballadot for that _ "— vety 


lately brought it into faſhion at Pers: Since 
which it is- become ſo common as to need no 
Deſcription here ; it being only uſed with this 
difference'at Venice, that neither the Noble who 
deals, or the Maſques that Play do ever ex- 
change any Words with cach other. The Young 


Venetian Gentletnen commonly chooſe rather 


to Play, than to keep the Banque; but to ſee 
in how much Trangaillity and Gravity very Con- 
fiderable Summs are loſt, is really ſo very Ex- 
traordinary ; that one would almoſt think this 
is a School, to learn the Ar: of behaving one's 
fe with Moderation in the Alternatives of 
Fortune, rather than a Place of Diverſion and 


ung, 
A Noble Man very rarely continues to keep 
the Banque for a whole Corxavual, fo the Ta- 


| bles are ſucceſſively undertaken by different Gen- 


tlemen who are not all equally good Gameſters, 
for fome loſe and others get Confiderably ; but 
thoſe that love Play and are well acquainted 


With Venice, do generally know which are the 


Nobles 
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Nobles that have the Reputation of es Hoe 
faireſt Gameſters: For however equal this 
ſeems to be, yet there are ſeveral Gentlemen 
ſd very dextrous in cutting and drawing the 
that the moſt intelligent and quick-fighrt. - 
ed Player may be ſometimes deceiv'd. As the 
Perſon who Plays may heap what Summ he 
pleaſes without any exception by the Noble that 
| Deal ſo he may leave oft after he has acquir'd 
a conſiderable Summ, at once or by length of 
Play, to which the Noble has no other remedy 
than biting his Fingers and {faying to himſelf, 
La maledetta Maſchara. 

The Gertledonna's frequently Play at the Ri- 
dotti without any other Diſguiſe than that of a 
| Velver-Viſard, whereby ſuch as know them Un- 
mask'd have not much trouble to do it here, 
ſkeing nothing of their Necks or Shapes are hid- 
den : Here are many ſorts of Liquors and Ices for 
the Accommodation of the Ladies ; in which 
there are likewiſe . convenient Places for the 
Dreffing of all ſorts of Victuals, that lie expos'd 
and ready for the Spit, to engage ſuch as wait 
upon the Ladies at the Opera and Play-Houſe, to 
divert the remainder of the o—_—_ with the 
Collation-Pleaſures which are uſually taken in 
theſe Places. - | 


Of the Opera. 


729 invention of _ is due to the Ci- 
ty of Venice. Although they were for- 
merly particularly ' fine, yet Pars at preſent 
ſurpaſſes whatever can be ſeen here of this na- 
rure. jt was not at firſt imagin'd that theſe 
Compoſitions could agree with the Genius Ww | 
| I Ts 
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the French Language, which is almoſt natural to 
the [zalzan., and in reality, if it had not been 
for that able Maſter who firſt 
undertook it, who was no leſs Lulh. 
Familiar with all the Beau- 
ties of the I:a/1an Muſick, than with thoſe De- 
licacies of the French, if it had not been I fay 
for his great - Experience, in making thoſe a- 
reeable Compohtions which are ſung in two 
{uch different ways, it may be believed, that - 
this Noble and Magnificent Diverſion would 
nothave been attended with that Succeſs which 
it has ſince had both at Court and in Town. 
Ar Venice they AC in ſeveral Opera's atatime: - 
The Theaters are Large and Stately. the Decora- 


{| - tions Noble, and the Alterations of them good : 


But they. are very badly Illuminared ;. the Ma- 
chines are ſometimes paſſable and as often ridi- 
culous ; the number of Actors is very Foes they 
are all very well in Clothes; but theirACtions are 
moſt commonly diſagreeable. Theſe Opera's are 
long, yet they would divert the Four Hours 
which they laſt, it they were compos'd by better 
Poets, that were a little more converſant with 
the Rules of theTheater: For in this matter their 
preſent Compoſitions are very deficient, info- 
much they axe frequently not worth the Expence 
that is made upon them. The Ballets or Dan- 
cings between the AQts are generally ſo pittiful, 
that they. would be much better omitted; for - 
one would imagine theſe Dancers wore Lead in 


$ their Shoes, yet the Aſſembly beſtow their 


Applauſes on them, which is meerly for want 
of having ſeen hetter. 

"TheCharms of their Voices do make amends * 
E106. 12 | for 
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for all imperfoftions:Theie Men without Beards: 


have delicata Voices; beſides which they: are ad- 
mirably ſuitable ra theigreatuel$.of the Theater: 
They commonly; have: the belt Women: Singers 
of all I:a/y, for te:get a:famousGirlt fromRame 
or; any other-Place, they: do.not faruple-atgiving 


Foar or Five: bundred Piſtoles with the: Charges. 
ofthe Journey; and yet theirOperz's laſtno-long-. 


- Enthan the Carnaval. Their Airs artlanguiſhing 


and:touching ; the whole compoſitions mingl@. || 


with. agreeable: Songs, that raiſe the Attention ; 
the Symphony: is: mean. inſpiring: rather Melan- 


— choly. thanGalety;: It is. composd! of Lutes,The-. 


orbos-and Harphcords, yet they keefftime to the 
Voices;with: the-greateft:exactneſs: imaginable. 

If the Enerch have: at firſt ſome: difhculty-to 
underſtand? their: Words, the 1t2lrans and: all: 0: 


_ therStrangers have much more trouble-in Frances,” 
where. they; do, not only. Sing lower, but-pro«. 


nounce ther-Words: with. much. leſs diſtinQion: - | 
: ®Þerres. of-NMuſicksthat ſo:often fills: 


The-great! 
__—_ a wy _ one. __ can 
_ hardly diſtingmiſh the Words, is very: diſagree- 
able to;the Ialmns, who lay, That this-is much. 


moxe proper:te:the Church: than the Stage, as. 


likewilc that the gre7t number of Violins ſpoils. } 


the Symphony ofthe other Muſick; which they: 


think caN be-only agreeable to the trench; unleſs: "$ 
it is whenthey, play alone- in. other-Occafions. - 
W the: French: to ſucceed! 7 
very well in; their-Dances, yet they. are of the. * 
Opinion; that; there: are-too many of them: in: 


Although; they all 


their Opera's; whoſe Compoſitions are likewiſe-. 


too ſhort for their Fancies, which: they: think: 
are; not-ſufticiently fill'd with: Intrignes. _ 
| = OM- 
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Compoſitions are alwa mays concluded with the- 
Charatter of an Old Woman that gives good 
Advice to the. Young, but falling-in Love her- 
ſelf without any. probability. of a return, 
ſhe runs into the repetition of' a great many 
pleaſant Fancies. 

They that compoſe the Muſick of the | 
endeavour to conclude the Scenes of the Princi- 
pal AQtors with Airs that Charm and: Elevate, * 


' thats they may. acquire. the Applauſe of the 


Audience, which ſucceeds ſo well to their i inten- 
tions, that one hears nothing: but a_ Thouſand 
Beniſfims s together; yet nothing is ſo remarka- 
ble as the pleaſant BenediQtions and the Ridicu- 
lous. Wiſhes of the. Gondo/iers in the Pit tothe 


' Wamen-Sinfers, who cry aloud to them, Sias 


t%«benedetta, benedetto el padre che te genero. 
Byt. theſe Acclamations are not always within, 
the: bounds. of: Modeſty, for thoſe impudent 
Fellows ſay whatever they pleaſe; as being af. 
ſur'd to make the Aſſembly rather Laugh than 


9-6 Gentlemen, have ſhewn themſelyes ſo 


| Tranſported: andout of all-bounds by thecharm- 


ing Voices of theſeGirls, as to themſolves 


F ourof their Boxes, crying, Ab cara! mmi-Burto 
4 2: Brtto, expreſſing after this manner -the 


*s 


ptures. of: Pls re which theſe divine Voices 


'F: aſe to - Fneed not oggit- the Priefts in 
- } {this Place, for. according to "the Example - of: 

'Y Rare . they: ATC No.Ways © bas of appearing- ' 
1 he ar the Stage in-all'manner of Parts, -and by 


a "the. CharaQer of a good Attor they-- 


i cammo y. et.that of. an. honeſt. Man. I re- 


[me once, that one of the SpeQators-diſ- 
cerning 
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cerning a Prieſt in the Diſguiſe of an Old Wo. : 
man, cry'd aloud, ecco.. Pre Prerro, che fa'le | 
vecchia. Nevertheleſs all things paſs with more 
decency at the Opera than at the Comedy, as. 
being moſt commonly frequented by the better 
ſort of People. One pays Four Livers at the 
Door, . and Two more for a Chair in the Pitt, 
which amounts to Three Shillings and Six-Pence 
Enghſh, without reckoning the Opera-Book and 
the Wax-Candle, every one buys ; for without 
them even thoſe of the Country would hardly I 
comprehend any thing of the Hiſtory,” or the | 
- Jubje&t matter of the Compoſition. nn FRY 
. The Gentledonna's frequent the Opera much I 
more than' the Comedy, by reaſon the Diverh- | ' 
ons of that place are expreſs'd with more Civi- 
lity than thoſe of the other : As they are at this. 
time allowed to dreſs with their Jewels, ſo they 
appear moſt ſplendidly by the means of the: 
many lighted Tapers which are in thoſe Boxes. 
Here their Lovers are employed in the Contem- 
lation of their Charms, and they on their fide, 
ew by ſome Signs that they are pleasd with 
the afliduity of their Services: Whenever a new 
Girl appears to Sing at the on: the principal 
Nobles eſteem it a' point of Honour to be Ma- 
ſter of her, and-if the Sings well they ſpare no- - 
thing that may accompliſh the Deſign. of getting 
her. One of the Cornaro's was upon one of 
theſe occaſions - Rival to the Duke of Mantua, 
they hoth endeavour'd: to exceed each other in . 
their Preſents, yet the. Charms of: her. Voi 
were not accompanied with all-thoſe of Beauty: - 
The Venetian was ſucceſsful -and:got the better: 
of the Duke. 0 ©. 619 et ans 
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The Owners of theſe admirable Female Sing- 
ers Print a great many Songs in praiſe of *em, 
which are ſcatter'd up and down the Pit and 
Boxes, when any of *em acquire the general Ap- 
plauſe of the Audience. 


Of the Comedy. 


fl =— E Comedy is only at Verne in Carnaval- 
4 time ; however, it ſometimes begins in the 
end of Ofober- or beginning of November, in 
which Month one frequently finds here three ſe- 
veral Gangs of Comedians, each infinitely worſe 
than the other. The Theaters in which they 
' AR, belong to the Noble Venetrans, as like- 
wiſe thoſe of the Opera's ,; from whence they 
receive very conſiderable Profits ; for they let their 


ST Boxes at luch a certain Price for the whole Car- 


naval, or elſe ſo much a Day. The Profit of the 
AQors. is only what they-receive at the Door, 
which do's not exceed five Pence each Head. 
The greateſt part of the Audience commonly 
chooſe the conveniency of being in Mafquerade 
both at the Comedy and Opera. TheirDreſs is uſual- 
ly a Champain-Coat or riding Cloak, a ſort of a 
nnet. of a black Taffata upon their- Heads, 
which only permits the fight of their Noſe and 
Eyes; over this ſome add a half Vizour neatly 
made, and cover'd with fine glaz'd Einnen: Thoſe 
that wear the Venetian Velt with this Diſguiſe 
1 are look'd upon for real Nobles, yet the Nobili- 
iy are rarely in Maſques, either at the Opera or + 
| Comedy; unleſs they are thoſe thar dare not ap- 
proach their Miſtreſſes, nor enjoy the fatisfaction 
of ſuch mutual regards, na creating to = 
TG -Lee a- 
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Ladies, both troubleſome and dangerous Affairs. 
The young Nobility do not go ſo much to 
the Comedy to laugh at the Buffoonry of the 
AQors, as to play their own ridiculous Parts : 
They commonly bring Courteſans with them to 
their Boxes, where there is ſuch a confuſion and 
ſometimes ſuch ſurprizing Accidents, ſo contrary 
to the Rules of Decency, which areatleaſt due in 
all Publick Places, that one muſt indeed 1eetheſe 
TranſaCtions before he canbelieve them. One of 
their moſt ordinary Diverſions is not only to ſpit 
in the Pir, but likewiſe to pelt them with Snutfs 


and ends of Candles, and if they perceive any. ; 


one decently clad, or with a Feather in his Hat, 


they are ſure to ply him with the beſt of their en- 
deavours, which they may do as being free from 
all notice or puniſhment ; for the Nobles that are 
the ProteCtors of the Theater, have their Bravo's 
in diſguiſe at. the Doors, who are well armed, 
and ready to obey Orders : Befides the Comedy 
and Opera are look'd upon as Privilege-places, 
where the leaſt Violence woutd be reckon'd: a 
= Crime of State. 


The liberty which they in the Pit take, accor- | 


ding to the Example of the Nobility, do's finally 


raiſe the Confuſion to its utmoſt height. The 


Gondoliers chiefly do give their impertinent Ap- 


plauſes to ſome certain AQions of the Buffoons, 


that would be tolerated in no other Place; nei- 


ther is it ſeldom that the whole Houſe makes 


ſuch terrible Exclamations againſt the Actors, 


who are not ſo happy as to pleaſe, that they are 


forced to retire to be ſucceeded by others; for the 
continual cry is, fxora buffoni, The Gentlemen 
tind this 10 agreeable ro 'em, that ven they them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves are frequently this hiſfing Party ; and if one 
inquires how it comes to paſs, That they are 10 
pradent and wiſe at the great R:dortz; where 
_ theyGame,and ſoextravagantly fooliſh at the Co- 
medy.; you are anſwered, That they fit at the for- 
mer Place to take the hazards of Fortune, but 
that they come hither to divert themſelves only 5 
and as Maſters, they are pleas'd to do it accor 

_ ding to the method moſt agreeable to them. 
Nothing can equal the Noiſe which is made 
when a Play has given ſatisfaQtion to the Aﬀem- 
bly, or to ſpeak moreproperly tothe Gondol/rers; 
for when they come toname the Play to be Acted 
the next Day, that Mob cries out queſta, queſta, 
play the ſame again, which muſt be of courſe 0- 
| bey'd, Whereby one uſually brings away from 
theſe pitiful Comets, the diffatisfaQticn only of 
Having delay'd Supper until nine or ten at Night z 
i they ſometimes att ſurhk.as are very ſerious. 
eir Compoſitions are in Verſe, and theſe they 
- call _ with which they have indifferent 
good Succeſs. At other times they repreſent ſuch 
| as would not be tolerated by the Ingui/ition any 
JT where out of the Territories of the Rene of Ve- 
" nice; as that of Don Giles, who if the Habit of 
a Religions, preaches againſt the Debauchery to 
which he abandons himſelf”: Yet it" ts no ways 
ſtrange that theſe things pts unregittded; ſeeing 
the Nobles ſuffer themſelves to be ridicuPd up- 
4. onthe Stage; in the Perſon of Panta/on, whois a 
ra Copy: of them; in Habits, : Ations , and 
Words, which hereally imitates with the great- 

eſt exaRneſs,' | 
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Of the little Balls or thoſe Called 
Feaſts... ot: 


Here are a great many of. theſe little Balls, 
during the Carnaval at Venice, which they 
call Feaſts, according to the Cuſtom'of Rome ; 
excepting that at Venice the Dancers pay the 
Muſicians : As the Feaſts occafion a great Libert 
and great Profits to thoſe that make them, fo it 
happens that rhey are either intirely forbidden, 
or elſe ſuch as would have them muſt have a 
Permiſſion from the Magiſtrate. Upon which a 
Houſe is fitted up to'this purpoſe, a Lanthorn 
deck't with Garlands is ſet as the Sign at the 
Door, where it continues the whole Carnaval. A 
Violin with a pair of Virginals is the Muſick of 
| the Place, which js open to all ſorts of People. 
Their Dancers arz uſually of two ſorts, ſome: 
times according to the French way of Dancing, 
and ſometimes a Figure-Dance, or ſort of a 
Brawl, which the little Girls of Venzce perform 
to admiration. 
The Maſter of the Houſe is always preſent to | 
rather in-his Profit, ts which purpoſe the Inſtru- J 
ments forbear playing, ſo ſoon as the Company 
has danc{d four or five,Rounds, or a Four /ane , 
for ſo they: call this ſort of Brawl. The Dancers | 
are thus.to. pay their Acknowledgments ,, which 
is about a halt-penny Eng/i/h; the Women, and 
Girls that go- to+ theſe . Feaſts are always in 
Maſques, and as they are generally either Cour-, 
teſans or Women of good Qualifications; fo the 
Noble Veretians taks the ampleſt car” -o 
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theſe Diverſions, by endeavouring to paſs the 
Hours pleaſantly with the handſome Maſques 
that are ſometime there, not much regarding the / 
_ they give thoſe that brought them thi- 

er. | 

The ' Maſter of the Houſe do's accommodate 
them with convenient Rooms, as are defirous to 
eat and drink, where it is not to be doubted but 


| things of farther moment are ſomerimes tranſ- 


.aQted, all which little matters do amount at laſt 
toa conſiderable Profit. Therefore this was us'd 
to be formerly a particular Privilege belongin 
to the Servants of Ambaſſadors, who kept thoſe 
ſort of Mufick-Houſes within the Limits of their 
Maſters Juriſdictions: But this ſhameful Com- 
merce appear'd ſo ſordid to the Ambaſſadors of 
France, that they firſt forbid the uſe of it to 
their Servants, ſince which the Example has been 
follow'd by all others. The Nobles and Citadins 
have oftentimes thoſe Balls that laſt only one 
Night, te which every Man comes with his 
Courteſan Maſqu'd ; yet only thoſe Perſons that 
are known are permitted to enter, as it is often- 
times praCtis'd at Rome, where thoſe that fre- 
| . x theſe ſort of Night-Dances,are wrapt up in 
; their Cloaks, the long Sword under their Arm, 
and a dark Lanthorn in their Hand. bp 


Of the Herculean Exerciſes. and 
Bull- Feaſts. © 


 #FHESE Exerciſes of Her cules and the Bull- 
' Feaſts, are Sports that are Repreſented in 
the ſeveral Seaſons of the Year; but ſeeing the 
Carnaval is the chief time tor Pleaſure and 
Eee 3 Sights, 
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Sigh We "Dy; perform 
ts, Þ thi vour ito perfo 
their principal Feats of AQivity in thele matters. 
The common People are much. delighted with 
the two laft, by reaſon they are OI -t 
who ſhew them to the Publick, but more eſpeg- 
ally the Exerciſes of Hercwles, which ate per- 
form'd by certain Companies of Artiſans and 
Boat-Men, who fs Exerciſe themſclyes 
for it : To which purpale there appears about 
twenty young Men, upon a great Scattold rais' 
in {ome publick Place , all of them being clad 
in cloſe {traight Breeches, and little Waſtcoats 
of Brocatelle ; to their Garters are jaſinged fore 
Imall gingling Bells. , a | 
The firſt thing they ſhew when they a 


mat wy ENS 
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the Scaffold by an eaſy Aſrent, is one of their 
" Moſt agreeable Aﬀions. Each of them carries 


one of his'/Companions upon their Shoyldars, tn 
2 manner very particular ; for they that axe car- 
ried have only their right Foot upon the Shoul- 
der of him that ſupports them ; They incline 
their Bodies forward, by Teaningattagether on the 
right fide; their Armsare f{tretch'd out, the oneup 
and the other down ; in which manner they fol- | 
low each other, each of themHholding the Heel of | 
the lefc Leg which he ſtretches out that is carried 
before them ; 10 they ſeem to bealong Chain of | 
Men in the Air, who only ſupport themſelves by 
their Hands and the ends of their Feet. 


They afterwards obſerve a {fort of Cadenceto | 


their Bells, by making of ſeveral Rounds, as like- 
wiſe at Intervals ſeveralFigures.,which ih theirmo- 
tions and poſtures are quite different from each F 
other. Sometimes four underneath, haying upon 
their Shoulders the ends of two Poles.carry eight 
MY | a 
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upanend to the height of five Men, by includi; 
little Boy, that is over upon the Shouldets oft 
uppermoſt : Sometimes tour of the ſtrongeſt form 
an Arch of Bodies, with their Stomacks out- 
wards, and ſo ſuſtain fix or feven Men upon 
the tranſverſe of their Bellies. Others wore 
two Men one above the other, upon the Shoul- 
ders, walk about, fit them down and riſe with 
this heavy and tottering Burden. In ſhort, up- 
on having repreſented ſeveral ſtrange Figures, by. 
as Jifferent Poſtures, which donor requite 
a lefs ſhare of Agility than a moſt prodigious 
Strength of Body ; they conclude theſe Diverli- 
Ons, that are much to the ſatisfaction of the 
gpettators, efpecially to thoſe of the People, who 


l 4 e the ancient Romans, only defire Bread and 


The People do not flock in leſs Crowds to the 
Brzll-Feaſts, than to the Herexlean Agilities. To 
which purpoſe they ſometimes erect ſeveral Scat- 
folds round a great Square, or as often a Rail on- 
ly, for their Bulls are not of the more furious 
forts. Two Men commonly hold them by their 
Horns with two long Ropes: After this, they 
looſe their Dogs which faſten with fo much futy 
upon their Ears ortheir Throats, that they would 
both loſe their Breath and choak themſelves ; if 
_ they were not ſometimes dextroufly drawn oft. 
This Diverſion. would be very inconfiderable, if 
it were not for the pleaſant Diſorders that ſome- 
times happen by the Bull's breaking looſe from 
them that have hold of theRopes; for finding him- 
felt violently pinch'd by the Do. he makes uſe * 
ot his utmoſt force, over-turns ſome of the Scat- 
Bee 4 tolds, 


Sights, fo they then your to. perform 
their RO, of Attivity in thele matters, 
The common People are much. delighted with 
the two laſt, by reaſon they are Ort that Body 
who ſhew them to the Publick, but more eſpeg- 
ally the Exerciſes of Heres, which - are per- 
form'd by certain (mpankes of Artiſans and 
Boat-Men, who continually Exerciſe themſelves 
for it: To which purpoſe there appears about 
twenty young Men, upon a grout xcattold rais'd 
in ſome publick Place , all gi them being clad 
in cloſe {traight Breeches, and little Walſtcoats 
of Brocatelle ; to'their Garters axe taſtngd ſome 
The firſt thing they The When KEY RVA [| 
- the Scaffold by an eaſy Aſzent, is one of their || 
* Moſt agreeable Ations. Fach. of them carries 
one of his'Companions upon their Shouldars, #1 | 
2 manner very particular ; tor they that axe gaz- 
ried have only their right Foot upon the.Shoul- 
der of him that ſupports them; They incline 
their Bodies forward, by leaning altogether on the 
right fide; their Armsare ftretch'd out, the oneu 
and the other down ; in which manner th = 
low each other, each of themHholding the Heel of 
the left Leg which he ſtretches out that is carried | 


before them ; 1o they ſeem to be along Chain of 


Men in the Air, who only ſupport themſelves by 
their Hands and the ends of their Feet. 

They afterwards obſerve a {fort of Cadenceto 
their Bells, by making of ſeveral Rounds, as like- 
wiſe at Intervals {everalFigures,which ih theirmo: 
tions and poſtures are quite different from each | 


other. Sometimes four underneath, haying upon Þ}. 


their Shoulders the ends of two Poles.carry eight 
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upanend to the height of five Men, by including a 
lirle Boy, that is over upon the Shouldets _ 
uppermoſt : Sometimes tour of the ſtrongeſt form 
an Atch of Bodies, with their Stomacks out- 
wards, and ſo ſuſtain fix or ſeven Men upon 
the tranſverſe of their Bellies. Others having 
two Men one above the other, upon the Shoul- 
ders, walk about, fic them down and riſe with 
this heavy and tottering Burden. In ſhort, up- 
on having repreſented leveral ſtrange Figures, by 
EO i Poſtures, which donot requite 
4 lefs of Agility than a moſt prodigious 
Strength of Body ; they conclude theſe Diverlt- 
ons, that are much to the ſatisfaction of the 
SpeCtators, eſpecially to thoſe of the People, who 
like the ancient Romans, only defire Bread and 
The People do not flock in leſs Crowds to the 
Brll-Feaſts, than to the Herenlean Agilities. To 
which purpoſe they ſometimes erect ſeveral Scat- 
folds round a great Square, or as often a Rail on- 
ly, for their Bulls are not of the more furious 
forts. Two Men commonly hold them by their 
Horns with two long Ropes: - After this, they 
$ looſe their Dogs which faſten with fo much fury 
3 upon their Ears ortheir Throats, that they would 
| " both loſe their Breath and choak themſelves ; if 
_ they were not ſometimes dextrouſly drawn off. 
This Diverſion. would be very inconfiderable, if 
it were not for the pleaſant Diſorders that ſome- 
times happen by the Bull's breaking looſe from 
them that have hold of theRopes; for finding him- 
felt violently pinch'd by the Th he makes uſe © 
ot his utmoſt force, over-turns ſome of the Scat: 
Eee 4 tolds, 
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tolds,- and ſo brings the whole Company into 
Confuſion. Ws mY. 

> In the ſame Places rhey ſometimes entertain 
the Company with the Diverſion of Bear-Baiting, 
which ſort of Creatures are particularly kept for 
the diverfions of the People: Not long fince a 
Bear being ſeverely us'd by the Dogs, made: a | 
greater effort than could be umagin'd from ſuch. a 


Creature, broke looſe from his Stake, and leap'd 


Tendigras. 


upon/a — which caus'd ſo great a Ditor- 
der, that ſeveral of the SpeCtators were dange- 
roufly wounded. They ſometimes turn the Bulls 
through the Streets, but-particularly in the C2r- 
aaval-time ; which is not only to'render the Fleſh 
better, but likewiſe for the Diverſion of the 


young Nobles, who putting back their Veſts-take 


hold of the Ropes, and run after them, guiding 
through the Oc 0 thoſe poor "Creatures to be 
torn by the Dogs; the narrowneſs : whereof do's 
ſometimes occaſion the greateſt difficulties: to 
Paſſengers, that meet them at the end of a Turn- 
ing. or are otherwiſe unexpeRedly met by a Bull 
enrag'd with the Dogs. 2 


Of the Ceremony upon Maundy-Thurſay: 


Aundy Thurſday is a Day of Publick Re- | 
M Joycing, by reaſon of the Ceremony 


which is at this time perform'd upon the Place |}. 


of Sc. Mark, in the preſence of the Serpnory, and | 
the Ambaſſadors of Princes. This great publick 
Feſtival conſiſts in ſeeing the Head of a Bull cut 
off, after which they have the Diverſion of an ar- 
tificial Fire-work, which is but very indifferent; 
yet what makes it worſe, is, its being performed 
by Day-light. Then come the ces? o 

| I 'zult- 
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'Vaulters who ſhow their Apgilities _ aScaffold 
erefted upon the Place over againſt the Gallery 
of the Palace in which the Sezgnory is ſeated. 
This Feſtival derives irs Original from the 
happy Succeſs with which the Arms of the Repx- 
blick were attended, in the Wars ſhe formerl 
had againſt U/ric Patriarch of Agwi/ea, in behalf 
of the Patriarch of Grado: For the irreconcila-. 
ble Hatred of the former having ſeveral times en- 
gag'd him to take up Arms againſt his Competl- 
tor ; "the Repabiick had as often recourſe to their 
Arms,in defence of the laſt, who was not 16 pow- 
erful ; and having at length taken thar Patriarch 
Prifoner.as he defign'd to have ſecured himſelf of 
Grado, which he unexpeQedly attack'd, he was 
with twelye Canons, Priſoners with him, con- 
denmn'd to have his Head cut off upon the Place 
of St. Mark ; but the Repwblick, as it was thought, 
left him to expire between two Walls. In his 
Nead they cut off the Head of a Bull, and twelve 
| wy, in-thoſe of the twelve Canons. | 
To perpetuate the Memory of this Advantage 
of: the Repwblick, who has ever been very care- 
ful in preſerving the Memory of all her ViQo- 
ties ; ' She Solemnizes every Year the Feſtival 
- of Maundy-Tharſday.,, whoſe Preparations and. 
| Pomp (do very much reſemble ſome ridiculous 
Tragedies. All the Butchers of the City dreſs 
themſelves very ſtrangely. with all the fine things 
"they are able to borrow, they afterwards appear 
at the Place of St. Mark, divided into ſzveral 
Companies z but as they are my one of them 
arm'd with what they think fit, ſo it is the moſt 


extravagant Sight imaginable, to ſee ſome with 
old Halbar 


ds, others with great Scymiters, Jorg 
with 
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with Pikes, and cthers with old faſhion'd 
Spadons, which they carry naked between both 
their Hands. 

When the Sez2zz0ry comes down into a great 
Room, that is even with the Galleries of the 
firſt Floor of the Palace; this pleaſant Militia 

in a Re-view before the Doge and the Am- 
dors. The variety of their Arms and Habits 

Join'd to the Irregularity of their March, occaſi- 
ons a Sight the moſt extraordinary in its nature 
that] ever yet beheld: For ſome run, others. 
march gravely ; ſdme take their moſt profound 
Reverences to the Seignory; and others ſtrutting 

by without taking notice of them. All this & 
perform'd with the Sounding of: Trumpets that 
fun a Foot at the Head of each Company ; in 
ſhort, this whole Ceremony reſembles more ſome 
ri; corre Emotion, than any Publick Rejoicing. 
From hence they paſs tothe Prazza, that go's 
out upon the Place, where they are no fooner 
arriv'd, but he of the Butchers tor whom the Ho- 
nour of the Execution is defign'd, with one flou- 
riſh of his Sword ſtrikes off the. Head of the 

Bull, in preſence of almoſt the whole City ; the 
Place, the Palace, the Procuratories, and ſeve- 
ral Scaftolds ereCted on this occaſion, being all 

full with an infinite number.:of People , that 

come hither to ſee the Ceremony, as likewiſe to 
partake of the Diverſions thar artend it, of which 
the Fire-works at two in the Afternoon ſeem the 
moſt ſingular. To all theſe is uſually added that 
moſt agreeable SpeQacle to the People, of ſee- 
ing a Man fly down a Cord, which is faſtned to 
the Steeple of St. Mark at oneend, and the other 
to the Galley that lyes between the two _ 


proper Name oy that of the Fre 
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At.this time all the 44 ſeems to be in a terri- 
ble Confuſion, which continuesthe 
' teſt of the Week, every one being Fours gras. 
pe Bo an Foy roy PAN 
_ kence, :excepting lome Arms, what Tort £a- 
Pons he pleaſes ; which is by.reaſon of the greax 
many Naes.'s that are Baited in Teveral Pla- 


88 any 3raYbaA ae nies are ſure 
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T5 Diverſion of the Fre/que is not only the 

firſt of "uy thoſe whico. th the pleaſant Wea- 

: xp4h but it is likewiſe the-moſt agree- 
to the ities and Gentlemen, as it is alſo 
the moſt ſingular, and the moſt ſurprizing thin 

wo a Stranger can te at Venzce ; for ſo they c 

- the Cawry, and the Evening: Diverſions upon the 


Waters: Tt is-certain one cannot give it 2 more 
4. ve, for inthe 


ateſt heats of Summer, one is fore to be free 

om thoſe ſultry. Heats, and clouds of Duſt, that 

are wy troubleſom in other Places; on the con- 

trary, you are, during thoſe Heats here, ſenſible 

ofa charming Coolnelſs ; for it would be evenim- 

pore to take. this Diverſion in any other Sea- 
ons than that of the Spring and Summer. 


They 
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They regularl in the Fre/qze upon the 
ſecond Holy da Hf 7. of +4, vac un- 
to Saint Ferom's Day , being one of the laſt in 
-=/ urs But as the Ladies do not dreſs them- 
ſelves every Day, by reaſon moſt of themliye ve- 
ry retir'd ; ſoit comes:to paſs that the Fre/que is 
only us'd por Sundays and Holy-days, and ſome 
particular tolemn Days of Churches, which the 

entledonng's frequent, or upon the occaſion of 
any Publick Rejoycings, to which the Ladies are 
Invited : For during the good Seaſon, all theſe 
_ Diverſions are'ended with the Fre/que, which'is 

taken towards the'end of the Great Coral, over 
inſt the Church of Saint Zerom ,” being this 
Place is lefs frequented with Barques and other 
Veſſels : Befides, ſuch as are defirous to ſe this 
agreeable Diverſion, may copyeniently ſee it up- 
on one of the two Keys, which ate at this Place 
of an indifferent length upon each fide of the 
wn ni | , " i 

_ They begin to appear at the Fre/que, about 
the ove and ene houy,” that a good - 
half hour beſre Sun-ſet. . The Company comes 
by degrees, and the Gondohers ſhew not their vi- 
gour in the beginning, but make an eaſy way by 
' turning backwards and forwards in the length of 
21ght hundred Paces ; but theſe Men, by inſen- 
| fibly putting on, or the emulation that always 
reigns amongſt them, animates them to excite 

each the other ; it ſo happens at length. they paſs 
with ſo much force and ſwiftneGs, that it is hard- 
ly to be credited ; and the Sweat that comes 
thiov gh their $2tr:2z-Doublets, which they who 
are in Liveries do generally wear, ſhew plainly 
they 
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they are not leſs wet, than if they had been dipt 
in the Canal. | 

It isnot long fince this Diverſion of the Freſque 
was introduc'd, or at leaſt brought to what ir is 
at preſent; For the Gentleman that firſt eſtabliſh'd 
it, do's yet enjoy the ſarisfation of his Inventi- 
on; who, for having been the Author of this a- 
grooms and ſingular Diyerſion, do's certainly de- 
Herve to have his Szatze erected in the middle of 
the Great Canal : Such as are not accuſtomed 
_ to the Gondalos, do not at firſt reliſh the Plea- 
ſures of this Recreation ; for when they ſee this 

art of the Great Cana/, covered with three or 

our hundred Gondolos, that continually paſs by 
each other, with an inconceivable dexterity and 
{ſwiftneſs; their Heads run round, and they ima- 
gine they are juſt upon the point of being cruſt't 
in pieces, and inevitably loſt. In reality , the 
Sight of a great many Gordo/os, that are work- 

. Ing one way ,; and juſt ready to run upon others 
that ſteer an oppoſite courſe, both of them ma- 
king ſuch good uſe of their Oars, ' that the Wa- 
ter is all ina froth,from the ſwifneſs of their mo- 
tions ; is enough: to make one imagine, thateither 
the one or the other muſt be broke into a thou- 
land Pieces. Ty 

. Yet by theAgility and Experience of theſe Gox- 
doliers (upon which the moſt timerous repoſe 
themſelves without fear of Danger) theſe thin 
and nimble Boats do pals like Lightning withour 
hurting each other. The worlt of it is, one is 
ſometimes a little wet; for the Water being ſo 
violently agitated and preſs'd between two Gor- 
dolos holding a different Courſe, do's frequently 
' fly over ſs unexpeRtediy, that it is almoſt im- 

"Hg I” poſlible 


poſhble in:thoſt occalions to avoid the' ſnalb in- 
conveniency of it : As the Salt-Water is apt'to 
- pot any colouret! Silks, fo the Ladies provide 
againſt thof& Accidents, by turning up their up- 
penmott Petticoar. They are generally alone; and 
artended onfp by one or two 111 Fanors 
at moſt; Bur thoſe that are particular Friendsdo 
oftentimes take this: Diverſtontogether, and leave 
their Women behind ther: When there are 
fourof *em, they place themſelves at the Cor- 
_ ners of the Gondols, _—_— each other” like 
fpecchlef Statues, for their principal Employ is 
toobſerve thePtoceedings of the Gentlemen,who! 
do not miſs theſe Occaſions of making aregular 
Comtto-their Mitſtreſſes, | pn 
As the Liberty of going to the Þr2/que.is one'of 

the greateſt that Husbands'allow- to their Wives; 
{> it is one of the moſt ſenſible Chaprins for ?em 
to be debarr'd of: it; The Men of Gallantry do- 
not only diſtinguiſh themſelves by'the neatneſs of 
their Gondolos and! Watermen, but likewiſe by- 
the ſmall and light Bodies of their Gondo/v's , 
which are purpoſely made for' the Fre/que; as 
likewiſe by the charge they are at ingetting theſe 
Gondohers that are eminent. ' for their great 

{trengthand Addreſs: For with this Equipage they 
tollow the Ladies where they pleaſe, and at four 

ſtroaks, wirhout the leaſt appearance of Deſign, 
. are always able: tocome up withthe Boats of the 
Ladies ;: for all this good management is under- 

ſtood! by: Signs: made to' the Gondotrers, who 
dive ſo'readily into! the Intention of their Ma- 
ſters, that it looks as if hazard only had occafi- ' 
oned thoſe Meetings, | = 
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The greateſt piece of Malice that can be offer'd - 
to a Rival in theſe Ry, when he keeps 
up with the Gordolo of the Lady, to open the 
paſſage with the Head of one's own Boat, and fo 
paſs between them. The Ambaſladors go com- 
monly Incognito to the Preſque, that is, with on- 
ly one Gondo/o and a Gentleman: 'Sometimes 
they appear there in Ceremony with all rheir 
Attendance, but then they keep the middle, of 
the Cana! , with a flow motion; for at thofe 
times their Gondotiers are not to ſhew the utmoſt 
of their Vigour : Nothing is more curious or ad- - 
mirable, than to obſerve the dexterity of theſe 
Men at the two ends of the Courſe, where inalF 
the ſeeming appearance of Confuſton, fifteen or 
twenty Gondolo's thall turn at a time with 10 
much exaQneſs; that notwithſtanding their grear 
Lengths, they are ſeldom or never ſeen toJoſtle 
or run foul of each other. 

The Courtefans are forbidden to appear at the 
Freſque, unleſs it be upon ſome Day of rejoice- 
ing, at which time they are permitted to- go ir 
Maſques. But all Foreign Gentlemen enjoy 
herein the fame liberty with the Venetian No- 
bility. All theſe frequent Turns with which our 
_ enamour'd Gallants endeavour to ſhew the afh- 

duity of their Services, are concluded with the 
Day ; 1o this Diverſion generally laſts about an 
Hour and half at moſt ; and longer than this time 
the ftrongeſt of the Gondohers would not beable 
to-bear the fatigue of ſo violent an Exerciſe. 


\ OAT 
Of the Feſtival of the Churches. 


"HERE would be ſome reaſon of Admira- 
ration to ſee the folemn Feſtivals of the 
Churches, plac'd among the Publick Diverſions y 
if the Cuſtom of Venice had not converted them 
into a Recreation, ſo much pleaſing to the Ladies 
and Gentlemen, as it affords them wherewithal 
to- paſs the Day very agreeably : I ſhall nor ſpeak 
here of the uſual Holy-days, nor the Places where 
the Ladies us'd to hear Maſs upon Days of Obli- 
Ip gation ; as at: the * Salzte 
F A fine Church in Summer, at the Carmelites 
n Venice. in the Winter, and the Chap- 
yp: pel of the Rg/ary, belonging 
to the Dominicans, every firſt Sunday in the 
Month ; in which Places the handſome Ladies 
ſeldom miſs appearing, and - to ſtay from nine | 
in the Morning until twelve at Noon : For theſe 
Occaſions are eſteem'd as Permiſſions which they 
are ſure to enjoy ; But what I defign to ſay here, 
is ſomething of thoſe particular Feſtivals which 
are Celebrated with Solemnity, and which for the 
Noble Entertainment of Muſick, and the great 
Concourſe of People, are eſteem'd as convenient 
Opportunities for the Nobles and Ladies to ſe 
each other twice a Day. 
« The moſt ng of. theſe Feſtivals. are 
_ thoſe Monaſteries of Religious Nuns, of Saint 
Lawrence, Saint Dane, Saint Coſmo de la Ce- 
leſtia, Saint Katharine, and ſeveral others , 
where thoſe Ladies, eſpecially the Sacriſtines , 
are always Employ'd in making of Artificial 
Noſegays of Gold and Silver-Thread, as he 
Wl 
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likewiſe of Pornts de Veniſe, to which they add 
ſome Natural Flowers. They diſtribute a prodi- 
gious Quantity of theſe to theNobles and Gerrle- 
donna's, and to their particular Friends, to whom 
they are ſent, ſo ſoon as they come into the 
Church : And if the Perſon to whom they pre- 
ſent the Noſegay, is diſtinguiſh'd by ſome Cha- 
rater, then a Prieſt in Surplice brings it to him, 

a Silver-Plate, with a Compliment from 
the Nun that ſent it. - One ſometimes ſees of 
theſe Noſegays that are all Por de Veniſe, and 
of a very conſiderable Value. 

The Churches are always Magnificently A- 
dorn'd, and the Muſick is Excellent ; yet theſe 
are not the Motives' which bring hither ſuch a 
number of Gentledonna's, for whom are plac'd 
in the Church, a great many Elbow-Chairs, in 
which they remain from Morning to: Noon, like- 
wiſe from after Dinner to the-Hourof the Freſco, 
which always ends the Diverfions of theſe Holy- 
days. But as the Ladies talk of one fide, and the 
Gentlemen on the other ; ſo the Crowd and Cla- 
mour is generally ſo great, that theſe Aſſemblies 
ſhew but a ſmall appearance of Devotion; for e- 
yen in time of Service they entertain the Nuns at 
the Grate of the Choir, who without any diffi- 
culty Treat their Friends with Iced Waters and 
—_ eſpecially in the more ſultry Seaſon. 

heſe Feaſts are fo frequent in Fine Weather, 
' that they who only endeavour to Divert them- 
ſelves, or that love Muſick, may find ſufficienr 
Opportunity of paſſing their Times pleaſantly : 
| But thoſe who are not altogether Strangers at 

Venice, but have ſome Familiarity with the In- 
trigues of particular Nobles and Ladies, may be 

Fir WOn- 
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wonderfully diverted ,, by Obſerving in theſe 
Junctures the various Perſonages of Lovers; as 
their Regards, their Aftions3 and all the difterent 
ways of affuring the Ladies, they ſerve with the 

fervors of an exceflive Paſſhon. - 


Of the Dances of the Girls. 


AU CH as: have been —_— in obſerving 
I the ſingular and agreeable Manner of the 
uſual Dances of the young Women, will not 
think it ſtrange to ſee this reckon'd here; in the 
Number of the Publick Diverſions, which in it 
If appears fo common. Yet ſeeing this Di- 
verſion do's oftentimes amuſe - the Venetian No- 
bility ; as likewiſe the Ladies, who ſtop their 
Gordolos to behold theſe Dances upon the fides 
of the Care/s ; but eſpecially all Strangers, being 
1o mightily pleas'd with it : I have thought 
not- amiſs to ſpeak particularly of this, among 
the other Diverſions of the pleaſant Seaſon. 
Upon all Holy-days, the Daughters of the Com- 
mon People afſemble in the moſt. ſpacious 
Places of the Streets or Keys, but moſt common- 
ly in the little Squares of their Quarters. A- 
mong the Common People there being not-much 
leis liberty between the Menand the Women, the 
Boys and the Girls, than is ufually practiſed in 
France ; ſo theſe Girls are not always the only 
Dancers. "RH 
They are very neatly dreſs'd, .in a Garb not. 
much differing from Ours : They uſually have 
for theſe Occafions, a coloured Silk or Br ocate/le- 
pair of Bodice, without Sleeves, a Serge-Perti- 
coat bound about with a imall Galpon, and 2 
| pair 
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Pair of curious white Shoes; the Sleeves of 
_ ifts aze- of an extraordinary fine white 
_ Linnen, theſe are ſet full and rufff'd upon the - 

Shoulders; which is no ways leſs becoming to 
'em, than the Flowers they faſten to rhe Trefles 
of: their Hair, that fall about their Ears. The: 
famous Danters have commonly a'Taftata-Petti- 
coat, little Leather-Pumps, lac'd with a ſmall 
Stlver-Lace, and the Soles extremely thin: In this 
manner they are moſt commonly drelis'd, in which 
they dance to Admiration. Befides their Activi- 
ty and exaCtneſs of Time, is no ways leſs ſur- 
prizing, than the Exerciſe is agreeable to the Re- 
holders. 1 | ; 

"Their Mufick is a Tabor, which is accompa- | 
nied with the Voice of the Perſon that beats up- 
onit ; 'the Tune is always the fame : Sometimzs 
two Girls Dance the Foxr /aze together, and 
fometimes a Boy and a Girl, who ſtanding tor a 
little while oppoſite to each other, «move their 
Feet forwards; making all their little Steps with 
fo much eaſe and ſwiftneſs, that although they 
never-have 'both Feet down at a time ; yet itis 
impoſhble to"diſtinguiſh which : of the two is 
either up or down. Afterwards, they caſt off on 
both fides, and then turn round contrary to each 
other 3 but ſo even, and with ſo much Swift- 
neſs, that when the Girl pleaſes, ſhe overthrows 
the Boy that: Dances with her, by only holding 
her Elbow ftiff at: the time they paſs by one 
another z this is always taken tor a particular 
Favour, as likewiſe for a great Mark of Addreſs 
in the Girl. 

The Venetian Gentlemen are not only Specta- 
tors at theſe Recreations,by reaſon of thePleaſures 

| 7 F.1.£-2 they 
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they afford *em; but likewiſe as the moſt eaſy 
Opportunities of being Familiar with theſe young; 
Laffes , and afterwards to chooſe from among 
*xm, ſuch as are agreeable to'their-Fancies : In-' 
ſomuch. that theſe Dancings of the young. Wo- 
men are a ſort of Market, where the Beauty of 
the Merchandiſes expos'd, occaſions oftentimes 
ſuch to Purchaſe, as had no Thoughtsof it, un- 
ti!l rhzy came thither. ; 


The Feaſt of the Aſcenſion. 


= E moſt Auguſt Ceremony: which is to be 
y ſeen at Venice , is that of the Doge's 'E- 
Tpouſing rhe Sea, upon' A/cenſion-Day. All the 
Sergnory, goe from the Palace, according to the 
Method and Pomp. before - mention'd, paſling. 
through the mighty Crowds of the People ; and 
Strangers that come out of Curioſity to ſee *em 
Embark upon the Bucentarr, which is brought 
upon this Occaſion, to. the Pillars of St. Mark : 
.. This extraordinary: Veſſel is ſomewhat longer 
than a Ge/ley, but built very high, without either 
Yards or Sails : The Company that Work this 
Veſſel are under a Deck, upon which is rais'd an 
arch'd Room or Cabbin of Wainſcot, finely Gilt 
and Cary'd on the infide: This reaches the whole 
Length of the Bzcentaur, being ſupported 'on 
each fide by a great many Figures ; as likewiſe 
a Third Row that Supports: the middle part of 
the Roof, which forms a ſort of a Double Galle- 
ry, nobly Gilt and Parquetted, with Seats of all 
fides, for the conveniency of the Senators affilt- 
ing at this Ceremony. 


The 
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- The extremity of the Poop, is a'Semic<ircle, 
upon which is a-fmall Incloſure, that is raiſed a- 
bout a Foot higher thaii the other Part. The 
Doge'is here Seated, with the Nznc:o and Am- 
baſſador of France, on his Right and Left. The 
Councellors of the Se:gnory, and the Prefidents 
of the Forty Crimieals fir below them in the ſame 
Order: However, the Bucentaur do's not appear 
lefs Magnificent without than within; as being 
almoſt every where Gilt : The Catpet that 
is ſpread over. the whole Length of ir, is of 
flower'd 'Damask, fring'd with Gold, with Cur- 
tains of the ſame between the Gilt Statues that 
ſuſtain the Roof. The Grear Standard of Saint 
Mark flying from the Poop, the other Flaggs of 
Ceremony, the Trumpets and Haut-Boys at the 
Head, the Majeſty of the Senate in Purple,and the 
great Number of Strangers and others that get 
in, notwithſtanding the Care that is taken to let 
no Body enter, without particular Leave, do ren- 
der this one of the fineſt Sights that can poſhbly 
be ſeen. "REINEIIY } 
When this ſtately Veſſel puts off from the 
Place of St. Mark, ſhe is Complimented with 
the Diſcharge of all the Cannon, and is accom- 
panied by the Gallies then' at Vere, ſeveral 
Galliots,many Peores which are long Veſſels rich- 
ly Adorn'd , as likewiſe with an infinite number 
of Gondolo's, that almoſt cover the Lagune's : 
By this means this floating Palace,in whichare at 
leaſt five or fix hundred'Perſons, ſeems to be a 
Caſtle, that is Built in the midſt of a great many 
little Houſes, or \ rather a Huge Elephant, en- 
compals'd with 'Herds of Mice. They proceed 
in this Order to the Mouth of the L:do, and fome- 
FIE 3 times 
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imes a Mile or two into the Yea hich is eVer ac- 
cording to the goodneſs of the Weather; for th 
before-inention'd Admizal; who is call'd The 
Royal Pilot of the Repyblick, being anſwerable for 
the ſafe Return of the Sezznory, do's take 1o much 
care, that they are ſafe from all, manner of Dan 
ger ; inſomuch that I have ſeen them Returnim- 
| mediately after their Departure from the Place, 
upon a thick Cloud that .appear'd in the Air. 
And another time I knew the Ceremony deferr'd, 
to the Sunday after A/cenfion-Day, by reaſon the 
Weather was 2 little Windy, / 
When the Baucentaur is cone to0:the Entrance 
into the Sea, the Muſicians begin the Ceremony, 
with finging of ſeveral . Competitions that are 
particular to this Occaſion. The Patriarch. of 
Venrce, who attends this Ceretnony 1n_ a great 
Boat, gives his Blefling to the Sea. Then the 
Bucentaur comes up with her Poop towards him, 
at which time'the Back of the Chair of the Dage 
is taken. down; who receiving from the Maſter 
of the Ceremonies a plain Gold-Ring, of about 
two Piſtoles and a bake in Value, Throws it over 
the Stern into the Sea, alter moving ſolemnly and 
diſtinetly pronounc'd theſe-W 
ze Mare nofiram in ſignum ver? perpetuiqgue Do- 
mm : Thus we Eſpouſe thee our -Sea, in token 
of the real and perpetual Dominion which we 
have over thee. = 


- 


' Afﬀeer this, to. adorn [and; beautifie the New 
Bride, they throw a great.many; Flowers, and Q- 
doriferous Herbs into the Sea. ;;;:Ihis Ceremony 
has given Occafion to a Witty Exprefiion here; 
which is, That the Doge by, Marrymg of the Sea, 
og! not 10 take it amiſs, if * he\ ſhould be rn 10 
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ords,. De/ſponſamns | 
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tye with his Bride, Yet 1 cannot underſtand thro* 
what Piece of Policy, the Honour of the moſt 
Itluſtrious Fun&tion at Venice , ſhould happen 
to be reſerved only to the young Nobility ; For 
inſtead of the Senators of the Pregads, they ſend 
only the Under Pregad: with the Bucentaur, who 
are thoſe of the Nobles that are admitted into 
the Senate for their Inſtruction; as having no 0- 
ther Rights 'or power of Voting. But. potkbly 
the Republick may imagine, That this Floating 
Palace cannot be intirely ſate from all manner of 
Accidents ; conſequently, if the worſt ſhou'd 
m_— the loſs muſt now be much leſs confide- 
Table to the State. | 

When the Ceremony is over, the Bycentaur 
Floats up the Lagunes, with the ſame Atten- 
dance, and ſtops at the Church of St. Nzbo/as, 
at the Lido, which ſtands on the Shoar, towards 
the City: Here the Patriarch Celebrates High 
Maſs, after which, the Sezzrory goe into the 


. Bucentaur, and return to the Place of St, Mart 


with the Salutations of the Artillery and {ma 

Go the Caſtle at the w_ = i 
iment's are made *em, by al Ips . 

that lye between this and the City of Vere. 


Of” the firft Occaſion of the Ceremo- 
ny that is objery d upon Aicenſi- 
 on-Day. 
THEY who imagine, That the Right of 
Sovereignty , which the Venetians have 
Acquird in the Adriatick Gulf, is deriv'd only 


fromthe pretended Donation of Pope A/exander 
"EE E-4 the 
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the III. do undoubtedly deceive themſelves, by 
taking the Acknowledgment of the Power to be 
the Thing given. ' I do own, ſeveral regard the 
Hiſtory of the firſt Riſe of this Ceremony as whol- 
ly Fabulous; yet ſeeing it is reported by ſeveral 
creditable Authors, and moreover, being ſuffi- 
Ciently warranted, through the Antiquity of the 
Tradition ; theſe Reaſons will be ſufficient to en- 
gage me. not to omit mentioning a thing that 
would be Ts p08 to the Deſign I have 
undertaken, ſo roceed to. Obſerve here, 
_— of the moſt kable Circumſtances 
of it. | 
About the. Year 1175. Pope Alexander the III. 
| being violently Perſecuted by the Emperor Fre- 
 derick the IT. who had ſet up another, with the 
 helpof the Cardinals of his Fattion, retir'd pri- 
vately to Venice ;, where, after he had liv'd ſome 
time conceal'd, in a Houſe of the Canons Regu- 
lar : He was atlength diſcover'd, although in the 
Habit of a mean Servant. Upon which, the 
Doge, Sebaſtian Z1ant, went in — to re- 
ceive his Holineſs, who was thereupon brought 
to the Palace, where he receiv'd all the Honours 
that were due to his Dignity. The Emperor 
wasno ſooner inform'd of this Paiſage, but he 
ſent to acquaint the Venetians, That if they did 
not abandan this pretended Pope, that they muſt 
expett to ſee the Roman Eagles ſuddenly flyin 
in the Place of St. Mark. And to accompli 
the Menace, he ſent his Son Orho to Vemce 
with a mighty Naval Force : But the Generous 
Doge, to whom Heaven ſeems to have reſery'd 
the Glory of the Greateſt AQtions, . that are to be 
found in the Amals of this Republick, — 
| atg1y 
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ately ſet forth thirty Gallies, which. he himſelf 
Commanded in the Engagement againſt Ozho, De- 
feated his Ships, and took him Priſoner, | 

An Advantage of this Importance fill'd the 
whole Republick with Joy. The Pope went to 
receive the Vitorious Doge.at the Entrance of the 
Lido, and . having Embrac'd him, he preſented 
him with a Ring from his Finger, telling him , 
<« That a Sea, * upon which the 
© Venetians were ſo powerful, * Ur omms 
< ought to be ſo ſubjeft to them Poſteritas in- 
© as the Wife is to the Husband. 7e/lzgat Ma- 
However, the Pope not being then 77s poſſe/po- 
able to acknowledge this ſignal mem Vitforie 
Service of the Repwubiic& ; he pre- jure veſiram 
ſented the Doge with 'the _ faiſſe. 
of ufing the Ombre/lo, the Cuſhi- _ 
on, and the Golden Chair, the Taper and the 
Candleſtick, that are carried before him, upon 
particular Days, with the fame Solemnity as they 
are before the Pope : He likewiſe preſented him 
with the Silver-Trompets, and- the above-menti- 
ned Standards, which do at preſent compoſe all 
the External Pomp of the Doge/ Dignity. 

Otho was Releas'd upon his Paro/e, which he 
gave them to return again, in caſe he could not 
engage his Father to make an Honourable Peace 
bur he return'd with the Emperor, who found 
Pope Alexander inthe Pontifical Garments, up- 
on the Steps of the Church of St. Mark; andas 
the Emperor ſtoop'd to kiſs his Feet, the Pope is 

id to have put one of them upon his Neck, re- 
peating this Verſe , Szper aſpidem & Baſuliſcum 
ambulabis. To which the Emperor reply'd, Nor 
ibs ſed Petro ; | apd the Pope made Anſwer, Ex 
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mihi & Petro. As it was upon 4cenfion-Day, 
that this Prince acknowledg'd the Pope ; {o the 
Republick choſe the ſame Feſtival to Solemnize 
the Memory of ſuch an Illuſtrious Vitory ; which 
is an Authentick Title, that confirms to Perpe. 
tuity, this Right of Soveraignty, which ſhe has 
by Arms acquired in the Adr:ut:ci Sea. | 
Some Circumſtances of this Account may be 
queſtion'd ; but there is no poſſibility of doubt- 
Ing of the ProteCtion 'which Venice afforded to 
this Sovereign Pontiff, perſecuted by Frederick 
the IT. However it be, the Venetians do mighti- 
iy Value themſelves, upon the Merits of this 
Attion, which they got Inſcrib'd with Great Cha- 
raQers, inthe Royal Hall of the Varicor, as an 
Eternal Monument of that Important 'Service 
which the Republick render'd to the Holy Chair, 
gpon this Occafion. For there is to be read the 
liftory of the Vitory of the Fatnous Sebeſtiaz 
Z1ani, who left to the Repablick, The Glory of 
having Conquer'd and Humiliared a great Empe- 
ror; as alſo that of Re<ftabliſhing the Pope in 
the Chair of St. Peter. | 
I cannot but in this admire the Policy of the 
Republick, whohave with ſuch Authentick Marks 
ot Acknowledgment, EntitPd themſelvestoaPu- 
blick Right they inſiſt to be due to them in this 
Hall, where it ſeems. that ſo long as the Memo- 
ry of 10 great an Obligation'appears wgon the 
all; the Holy Chair cannot-do otherwrſe than 
receive the Ambaſſadors of the Repxbiirt in it, 
and to uſe them (as has been'hitherto obſerva) 
with the ſame Marks of Reſpett that areſhewn 
to\Crown'd Heads. Therefore the Repub/ck was 
never'more {enfibly offended, than when _ 
| — 
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Urban the TIT. caus'd this Iaſcription to be ſtruck 
out, but his Succeſſor had it re-infcrib'd, which 
gave occaſion to this Ingenious Paſquinadez' 


' 1, Quod Urbans inurbaniter deleverdr, bms- 


centius inflocenter reftituit. 


Magi FAfcence, 
as the Ceremony of the Solemnity upon rhis Oc: 
caſion, is fggely more conliderable mal the 


that takes wp al the breadth of the Nath excemt- 
ing the necelſary Spaces at the end of the two 
Angles. The Doge takes his Placein the middle, 


the fix Councellors of the Seigory, and the three 


Right and Lefts five-on one fide and four on the 
other. Theſe Perſons take ap the Places of this 
Table, which looks. upon fix other very large 
ones, that are down the two fides of the Hall , 
at which fit in order, on each fide of them, they 
whole Dignities Entile them to the firſt Places 
attheſe Publick Ceremonies. Then the $ FiRTOrY; 
and after them -all the Senators take their Pla- 
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ces, according to the Seniority of their Stand- 


lc Tables are before Dinner covered with a 
Service that remains there the whole time of 
the Entertainment. Every Body goes to ſee the 
Preparations of the Feaſt; there being upon each 
Table, Trophies, Great Figures, Triumphal Ar- 
ches, and Caſtles of white Wax Gilt; asalſo an 
infinite number of ſmall Diſhes of Fruit, Roots, 
dried Sweet-Meats , Tongues, © prepar'd ' Sau- 
fages, Counterfeit Pheaſant-Pies, other Birds 
in Feathers, and other ſuch like things, that 
are never open'd. The uſual Cuſtom is to 
have twelve Services by two Diſhes at a time 
to each Table, excepting that of the Doge, to 
which is woe three, that is, one Diſh at each 
end of the Table for the Ccuncellors, and a third 
for the Doge, and the Ambaſſadors, which is pla- 
*ced upona ſmall Table in the middle of the Hall, 
a little diſtant from that where his Serenity fits. 
Upon Fleſh-Days they intermix the Services, 
as one of Fleſh and the next Fiſh ; to which there 
are ſo many Carvers as there' are Diſhes ſerv'd 
upto the Table; but he that Carves for the Doge, 
by one of his Squires , the Portions he cuts in a 
cover'd Plate ; that ſo there may be a diſtinQion 
between his Serenity -and ' the Ambaſſadors, to 
whom the ſame Ecxyer preſents them uncover'd. 
The Doge do's ever preſent the firſt Plate of the 
firſt Service to the Nuncio of the Pope, and the 
ſecond to the Ambaſſidor of France, honouring 
in their Perſons the Princes they Repreſent. The 
Carvers at the other Tables do take care not to 
help the Senators, until ſuch time as the Doge 
and the Miniſters are Serv'd.' - Ar the Entrance of 
| every 
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every - one of the Services, the Haut-Boys Play 
a. Tune, and at the Serving up of the-Fruit, the 
Trophies and other Intermiſles are taken away, 
to: make Room for the other Diſhes of Fruit ; 
among which there is always good ſtore of Roots 
and:Pulſe, to ' wit Peaſe and Beans'in Garlick, 
and other Raritiesof the Seaſon; as, Beans up- 
on St. Maris Day, Figgs and Rasberies upon 

L/cenſion Day ; but of all things there is never 
no. want of Sweet-Fennel. 

After the Cloath is taken away at the end of. 
the Dinner, every. one is ſerv'd with a Wicker- - 
Diſh, covered with' Cut Paper, in which are cer- 
tain Paſties of Piſtachio's and Pine-Apples.,as al- 
ſo ſome Papers of Sugar-Plums, and dri'd Com-: 
Hts. This 1s the Preſent which the Doge: makes 
to the Gueſts to carry home with *em. The 
Nuncio and Ambaſſador of Fraxce never miſs 
doing the ſame. However, the Entertainment 
upon A/cen/ion-Day, is not 10 ſferious-as the three 
others , that are' upon the:'Days of St. Mark, 
St. Stephen, and St. Vido, upon which was Dit- 
coverd the Conſpiracy of Bayamonte Tiepolo ; 
by reafon the Junior Pregad:, or the young No- 
bility — at this Ceremony, -make ſuch a 
Noiſe and Confuſion, during the Dinner; even 
to forget, in ſome meaſure, the ReſpeQ which 
is due to the Doge, and the Amballadors ; not: 
being aſham'd to pelt each other with Oranges , 
croſs the Hall ; as likewiſe to make theWindows 
. clatter with thoſe Salvo's of Sugar-Plums, which 
every Table gives to each other, at the end of 
the Dinner. | 

- The Old Senators, the Councellors, and the 
Doge, are much delighted with this Gayety us 
the 
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the young Nobles, or atleaſt ſeem-'ta be vin ap. 
PEarance, as not daring to check ?em upon the pc- 
count of their Behaviour. 'They may ſometimes 
endeavour to excuſe 'em, when. there' are-thoſe 
Perſons preſent, who might happen to be ſranda- 
liz;:datid much liberty, at which time they palti.. 
atethe Matter, /enoſire gizvente fla allegramonte. 
After Dinner, when all is taken away, and every 
oneifery'd with his Diſh - of Comfits, the'' Sex: 
vants of the Nuncio and the Ambafſador' ofi 
Frazce. cavry away the Services of the little Side- 
Boatd-PTables, which were cover'd behind their: 
Maſters, where they had all-ſorts of Wine they 


are uſed / to drink ; leſt the alteration of them - 


ight any ways prove prejudicialtotheir Healths. 
in - dp T6 eral of the moſt Famous 
' Muſicians -aretbrought in, who entertain the Af- 
ſembly.with all:the. New Opera-Songs, whichare 
accompanietd-with'a Conſort of Violins, a Harpfi- 
cord;a Theorboand a Tabour. 'No one ftirs-frotm 
his Place: untiH-ſuch time-as the Doors of the 
Palace and theHall gre operfd to ler in the Foot- 
Men, that comets receive their Maſters Services 
of Confits, ; which they carry ito their Gondo/os. 
t In:the-time of the late Doge'Contarim, they 
had much'realſon'to be weary of this Entertain- 
ment ofthe Muſick : For they were then not us'd- 
to-open the Doors of the Palace, until ſuchtime 
as they had got up all the Plate that was em- 
ploy'd at-the Feaft. 'Fhis' Cuſtom was firſt in- 
roduc'd through the extreme Covetouſnels of 
the Procutator Contarin:, Son-of that Dage, who 
made no difficulty to go about the Hall in a 
Mask,' to ſee that none of the Plate might - be 
_ diminifh'd, which was bropght irom the 4g 
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Once he detain'd the Company above an Hour 
more than uſual, whom he endeavour'd to divert 
with ſeveral tedious Songs, until ſuch time as he 
had found a Silver-Plate that was miſting. 

To conclude this, Feaſt upon Aſcenſion with 
more than uſual Rejoycings; they EY in the Eve- 
ning toenjoy the Fre/queupon the Canal of Mzx- 
rano, Where'all the Balconies and Windows are 
full of theheſt ſort of People of Venrce. As the 
Ceremony 1n the Forenoon, notwithſtanding the 
ſeriouſneſs of it, was one half compos'd of Peo- 

ple in Maſques ; ſo one ſees at. the Fre/que of 
* Mzurano, whatſoever was moſt Gallant at the 
Nuptials of the Sea; as, abundance of Boats 
with Trumpets, and very finely Equipp'd, and a 
great many Strangers in pretty Barques, as alſo 
the Courteſans, 'who appear here in ME 
but very neatly dreſs'd in white, and their Gor: 
dolo's cover d with Roſes. All theſe added to 
the 'uſual concourſe of Ladies and Gentlemen, * 
jy man this agreeable Diverlity of the Fre/que 
of Muyrano. i ad bet nts 

This Ceremony on the Aſcenſion, is yet more 
famous, by reaſon of the Fair that is at this 
time held upon the Place of St. Mark, for fit- 
teen days. That Spot of Ground is quite alF'd 
with Shops, which are diſpos'd in Rows and co- 
verd with Tents. As the Maſques are com- 
monly permitted for theſe fifteen Days, unleſs 
forbidden upon ſome particular Occafion ; ſo you 
are certain in that time, to find them here in 
abundance. The Ladies likewile, and all the bet- 
ter fort of People never miſs being there in the 
Evenings. Allithe Diverfions and Rarities of 1:4- 
ly. as Rope-Dancers, Vaulters, Wild Beaſts, my 
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ſters, with an infinity of ſuch ſorts of things are 
then-at Vemce, which are kept in little Hutts, 
upon the remaining part of this Place z where- 
by this Feſtival of 4/cex/ion leems rather a Carna- 
val that draws hither againſt this time, a great 
number of Strangers, who agreeably paſs away 
theſe few Days of the fineſt Seaion in the year. 


Of the Feaſts and Ceremonies that 
are us d at the Marriages of the 
Noble Venetians. 


EXT to the Diverſions uſual to the plea- 
. N ſant Seaſons, I will fay ſomething of them, 
accidentally proceeding from different Occaſions: 
And of theſe I eſteem the dancing Parties of the 
Nobility, as one of the principal Diverſions of 
Venice. They frequently happen upon divers ac- 
counts, but I will hereendeavour todeſcribe thoſe 
that. are obſery'd at the Marriages of the Nobles, 
which may art the ſame time ſet forth the moſt 
remarkable Paſſages in the Nuptial Ceremonies 
of the Venetian Nobility. Yet as, it is neceſ 
to know in ſome Degree the particular diſpoſit1- 
on cf their Houſes, before one can comprehend 
their manner of Dancing ; ſo you will find that 
they are generally all after the {ame Faſhion, 
The Entrance is cemmonly by a long Paſlage, 
whoſe Walls are extremely white, without any 
other Furniture, than ſome Benches of a very 
white Wood, with Backs to ſupport the Body 
from the Wall : Theſe Benches are painted in 
various Colours, as likewiſe the Racks on both 
lides, which are furniſh'd with Pikes RW: 
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bards, more for the Ornament of them than atiy 
other occaſion. of Defence, The Stairs then re- 
ceive you, which lead to another ſort of Gallery, 
that isover the Entry below : This Place takes up 
the length of the: whole Houſe ; there are Win- 
dows at each of the Ends, from whence you 
have a Communication to all the Chambers, both 
on the Right and Left ; for they open into each, 
other, whereby you are enahled to make the 
Tour of the whole Houſe upon a Level, which 
-may be done ſeveral ways. - S- | 
The Richer ſort of Gentlemen are mightily 
delighted with Magnificent Furniture, in whoſe 
Houſes may be ſeen great Quantities of Velvet 
on Gold-Grounds, others Imbroider'd; Lac'd and 
Fring'd with Gold. An abundance of fine Ta- 
bles and Looking Glaſſes of great Value, but 
there are noBedsinthe Chamibers of the firſt Sto- 
. Ty, which is to leave more Rootn to the gteat 
Telort of People that are here upon theſe Occa- 
tions, even in ſpight of the Guards that are pla- 
ced at the Doors, to prevent the confuſion and 
ESTI in to nted; the 
_ The 0 ing being appointed; tlie 
firſt th , that is, _ PCC of Saint 
Mark, the great Sages and others that are their 
Relations (the Nobility and Ladies being ufually 
- Invited thither) do afſemble in the Gallery above- 
Stairs: Burt before they let in the Crowd at the 
Door, the * Noviciate ({o they _ 
call the New-Married People * La Novizza 
for the firſt two years) appears 2/ Novizzo. 
at this Place, in a Brocade of —_—”. 
Silver, being led by rhe uſual Maſter of the Ce: 
remonies,who is the Darcing-Maſter that teaches 
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the Lifly the Dances ſhe is to 'Kfow, dtcotdin 
tor tom of the Colititly, wpon the Diy b 
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* This Mir weats a tong Robe, a ſhoit Cloak 
of Black  Ditinask; and a Collar of the Tame ; 
f> with Hit id Hand, aid 2.grave flow Motion, 
he 1eads rhe Spore tb het Fathet, where a Vel- 


vet-Culhivh is 14id for the Eady td Keel, who 
then defitts her Father's Blelling. In the fittie 
manner, and upon the fime Attount, he con- 
duQts her to her Mother, and the reſt of het 
"op Relatiohs, which is obſery'd with ſo much 
Modeſty and Condutt; that it may in teality 
pals for one of the moſt extraotditiary things 


' that are to be Teen at Venice. Aﬀter this, the 
Maſter © of 'the Ceremotiies conduQts the Lady | 
_ to the middle of the Gallery; to give her Hat 


eo th HudBind; fd there #6 tereive the Beit: 
diftion of the Prieſt or Biſhop thar is to perfortn 
the Fun&tion. Whereupon the Married Couple 


are permlitted"to Salute, which they pretend to 


be the firſt Favour that the Gentleman receives in 
Yht after : 


company the Ki with 4 many Aprechble Withes, 
Ing out alond, Bafz, Bafa, &. _ 


Power of Marrying 
without any, other notice giyen of the Banes, than 
the Declaration which is made in the Great Conh- 
cil: For as the Nobles are a fparate Body _ 
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the other Members of the State, and the Lords 
of the Government ; ſo no-body but they only 


of that Body, can pretend to enter into the dif 


cuſfion of their Intereſts. 
After this Ceremony is over, the Violins be- 
| gun to play , upon which they make an open 
Space in the middle of the Crowd, where the 
new-matried Lady dances alone, two or three 
ſeveral Courrants, as likewiſe ſo many of this 


Country-Bourreys. However , I believe they 


think to do them according to the Prench Faſhi- 
on; yet it is no leſs difficult for us to know 
their Tunes, than the Steps and the Motions 
of their Bodies ſeem intirely different from the 
Liberty and Grace that is Habitual tothe French. 
One muſt have been Born and Bred at Venice 
to beſtow one's Publick Applauſes upon theſe 
mean Performances of the poor Ladies, which 
are moreover very rarely ſeen to keep time with 
the Muſick ; yet they pleaſe, and the whole AC 
ſembly uſually cry He alato drvinamente. 

| When the Ball is thus begun , a young Gen- 
tleman of the neareſt Relations to the Lady, 
takes her by the Hand ; ſeveral others, do the 
ſame by the reſt, or greateſt part of the other 
Gentledonna's:;, fo they walk two and two dil- 


courfing from Room to Room, through all the - 


Apartments of the Houſe. There is Mufick in 
all the Places where the Ball paſſes , but their 
Tunes are very different, and more proper to In- 
Dun a deſire of ſleeping, than that of Mirth ; 
for which reaſon, without obſerving either Mea- 
fure or Cadence, they only apply themſelves to 
entertain the Perſon they have by the Hand : For 
a$ the Liberty of Converſation is not a Happi- 
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neſs frequently enjoy'd:-at Venice , 10 theſe Balls 
are / regarded as 'the moſt favourable Oppertu- 
ities of -unfolding their Sentiments, where they 
make the moſt uſe of their Time, without any. 
' thoughts plow” | 
This manner of Walking continues until Night, 
by reaſon there are ever ſome new Dancers, that 
are ready 'to ſucceed to the firſt, who ſeldom leave 
a Lady that is agreeable to them.until ſhe is either 
weary, or- that they- apprehend the two long 
continuation of it may render their Conduct ſu- 
ſpected. But the Ladies may well be ſoon tir'd, 
the Crowd being commonly ſo great upon theſe 
Occaſions, that one muſt frequently in a manner 
force their way through it, to paſs out of one 
Chamber into another : Beſides, an endleſs num- 
ber of Embarraſments ſtop them at every turn, 
but eſpecially their mighty long Trains are none 
of the leaſt Inconveniencies. The Gentledonna's 
thatare not taken up with Dancing, fit in Elbow - 
Chairs, that are plac'd round about the Gallery. 
Such as are not invited to the Feaft, appear in 
their Maſques, to the end they may not be ask'd 
to Dance : And they of: the Invited that are not 
defirous of it, keep their Glove on their Hand ; 
which is allow'd tor a ſufficient Excuſe. And 
the Nobles that preſent themſelves to the Ladies 
arenot to take the Refuſal amiſs; for which rea- 
fon they do not Addreſs themſelves to a Lady; 
unleſs ſhe be without-her Glove, which is an. al- 
lured Sign thatthe Lady will not decline the Ot- 
fer ; fince, according to the Cuſtom of Venice, 
it would be a high piece of ill Breeding , for a 
Lady to give a Gentleman her Hand with the 
Glove on. . Cn 
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The Pleaſures of theſe Balls-are ohly to the 
Venetian Nobility ; for Strangers and |the: No- - 
bles in Maſques are not admitted: to: the. liberty 
of Dancing, However, both thei one and the 
other endeavour to: Entertain the Ladies they 
like, at leaſt they have the ſatisfaction of taking 
a full View of them, and if they are in Intrigue 
with them, they endeavour to make uſe of the 
favourable JunCture ; which is very rare; by rea- 
ſon they are too narrowly obſerv'd in theſe Pla- 
ces. Yet during the laſt hour of the Ball, the 
Maſques are uſually permitted to Dance. It is 
then that our Secret Lovers make the beſt of the 
y rtunity ; and that they may Entertain their 
liſterfſes with more freedom and leſs ſuſpicion, 
they frequently find the means of expeditiouſly 
changing their Habits. As there are very few 
Husbands who are not inquiſitive to know with 
whom their Wives have Danc'd ; ſo there are 
likewiſe but few of the Ladies, that are not able 
to anſwer the Impertinencies of ſuch frivolous 

Queſtions. 

However, no Body but the Brothers and the 
neareſt ofKin to the Gentledonnas, do aflume the 
liberty of talking familiarly with them , who 
fit fix'd in their Chairs like ſo many Statues, all 
the Gentlemen ſtanding at ſome little. diſtance 
from them, while the Maſques and the Stran: 
gers go through the Rows, conſidering with much 
eale the Beauties of the Ladies, as they. ſlowly 
paſs by them : In the mean time they are con- 
tinually ply'd with cover'd Cryſtal-Cups of Sher- 
bet, and all ſorts of ic'd Waters. - The Venetian 
Gentry and the Strangers have their Shares of 
theſe Liquors ; but for the Entertainment of the 
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others, there is a ſeparate Chamber. In this 
manner theſe Marriage-Feaſts continue, for the 
ſpace of two Days, that is, from two in the Af 
ternoon, until the Hour of the —_— in the 
Evening ; and in Winter they Dance by Candle- 
Light, until it is Supper-time. 


Of the Regate, or Ro wing-Matches 
_ - of theGondolo'. 


FTHEN the Republick thinks fit to Enter- 
/Y tain a Prince or any Foreigner of Qua- 
lity with a Paublick Sight , it is uſually with the 
Diverfion of the Regare; that is, a Tryal of 
Skill is appointed between ſeveral forts of Boats. 
Theſe are the beloved Holy-days, and the Darling- 
Diverſion of Verice; for the Uſe of the Oar is 
ſo much the Genus of the People, that every 
one in a manner applies himſelf to it ; as like- 
wiſe the greateſt part of the young Nobility , 
not only through the defign of ſhewing their great 
Strength and Addreſs,but thar Doo upon Cer- 
tain Occaſions be able to difpenie with the Ser- 
vice of their Gondolters, eſpecially inthoſe Tranſ- 
aQtions that are perform'd beſt without Witneſ- 
ſes. When a confiderable Regare is defign'd 
there js order'd a certain number of middle and 
leffer fiz'd Gondolo's, with as many F:folero's , 
which are ſo very ſmall and Light, that Ry ny 
be eaſily carried upon a Man's Shoulders. Thele 
Matches are commonly for three of each ſort 
of theſe Boats , one with four Oars, the'other 
of two,: and the the third but one : The _ 
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ſity renders the Shew very pleaſant, which is 
- more , for ET I ac of 1 tc E or 
&y who Ive fo r the Regate © or "Plize. of 
this Gondolo's, Erdeavot to choſe” the ern that i | 
thi 1h ſt and beft 1 wit, froth ene e, t 
the Furniture ; Tr {o rmuch as the” jo 
ions at the ends: They Scrape 7 tk low her, 


and { metimes uſe Soap, to render ay thro? 
the Water more eaſy : Yet leaſt ny Ty 4 
ats mi ance to 0 FR through rhe 
ra $5 Fn; faſten Rope rey 
ftrongly from th 5 her Sis! nailin 
croſs b feveral th  Triar ates, whic 
mig tily Sdn er from the - iolence of the 
Agitation. rat have the Managetyent of 
the ather fort. * Boats, 0 uſe the like net 
Precautions, as likewiſe to pre Fon nv 
for it, with CB their Bodies, and tryi 
their Boats. | 
Nothing can be finer than the / bo / 
upon which they Row theſe Marches. 
& es 20d Won, of X 2 : thee Houſes Fs Pa- 
/ are Adorn'd with ric ts : 
parks fiI'd with mighty ade ot Peopl e: 
The Roofs of the Houſes, the Bridge of Rialto, 
and a prodigious number of £590 and Barques 
on both Fr a gpomas d with P cope : 1n this 
manner appear'd that Regore, Cardinal 
Delfno made not long fince for t Cardin Chi- 
21, notwithſtanding he was then at Venice Inco- 
110. | 
Toxzender this Diverſion the finer, ſeveral of 
_ the Young Nobllicy ſet out certain Peotes: Theſe 
are long Barques, that have a Deck of Planks, 
upon which are ſpread Carpets of Damask, or 
Gee 4 T urkey- 
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'Furkey-Woark, that reach even down to the Wa: 
ter. Ten Gondoliers, all clad in the fame Live- 
ry, have the working of theſe Veſſels, which they 
ow do ſtanding upright; and the two or three 
obles that are at the Expence of the Boat, lye 
In Masques up the Cuſhions that are at the 
| Head, attended by ſeveral Trumpets in the Stern. 
The great Number, and the variety of the Peozec, 
are the principal Ornaments of theſe Sights; 
which are always made in fair Weather. The 
Boats that are to Row. for the Prizes do meet at 
that end of the City neareſt the L:do, where thoſe 
that are Equipp'd for the ſame Match, lyerang'd 
In a Line, from whence they give way upon the 
Signal that is made them by the Trumpets. 

t would be nogreat Diverſn to ſee the Boats 

that contend for the Prizes, paſs alone with much 
Hvittnefsz but the Peozes which in a manner fly 
through the Water, do preceed the reſt, to, ob- 
viate wp meg queen be jo ene 

continually happening. . The . great number © 
Four-Oar Gondehs ; KA multi rakes of Boats fol- 
lowing them ; the perpetual Acclamations of the 
People, to animate the Contenders jn Emulation 
of each other, and to ſhew their utmoſt Strength 
and Addreſs, All theſe added together,do certain- 
ly make one of the moſt extraordinaryJights that 
can poſſibly. be ſeen.. The length of this Courſe, js 
from the place before-mention'd, to the end of 
the Great Canal, where, in the midſt of the Wa- 
ter, there is a great Pile Ereted, round which 
they are oblig'd to paſs, returning with all ima- 
ginable Expedition to the Palace ; for.here the 
Prizes are diſtributed to them who firſt leap into 
a Boat that is adorn'd and affign'd for this pur- 
le as eels our iT poſe, 


/ 


ee). 
poſe. Three Prizes are allow'{ to each Regare 
the firſt and ſecond are in Money or Plate, but the 
third is a Pig of two or three Months old, from 
whence comes the Revilings of the Gondohers, 
Terzo di Regate, © 
When. the firſt Match is over, the Peotes re- 
turn to the Starting-Place, to ſet oft another , 
which is perform'd with the ſame Ceremonies : 
Yet of all theſe various Regotes, the Boats with 
four Oars, that paſs with moſt {wittnels, are not 
eſteem'd as the pleaſanteſt Sights. "Thoſe that 
are work'd by one Man, whether Gondo/os, Boats, 
or Fiſoleros, have ſomething that render them 
much more extraordinary : 'For you behold a ro- 
buſt Gondolzer upon the then, naked to his mid- 
dle, his Head bound. his Face pale and fixed, 
his Body-ſtooping, to the Oar , all his Muſcles 
extended, and his Breaſt ſwoln; uſing his utmoſt 
Effortsto get the better of his Adverſaries ; How- 
ever, he is to manage his Strength in ſuch manner 
as it may laſt him to the end of the Courſe, which 
is about two Miles. 
- As Skill is not leſs requiſite than Strength in 
all theſe- ſorts of Exerciſes; ſo it is extremely 
pleaſant to obſerve theſe Men take their Advan- 
tages, either in avoiding the force of the oppo- 
fite Stream, and keeping in the very Heart of the 
Tide; whenit is with them: Or direAly follow- 
ing the Courſe of the Peores, which by opening 
of the Water, do render their way more ealy. 
Their Artifices do ſometimes proceed farther, ef: 
pecially when near each other ; for he that has 
got on Head of the other, ſeldom fails of cun- 
_ -ningly giving his Foot to the Boat of: his Adver- 
 lary, by which means he advances himſelf, and. 
pie Me: Nd ron 
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throws back the other. Yet the Regazes of the 
Women, which for their fingularity , excell all 
thoſe of the Men ; are frequently added to ren- 
der the Sight more diverting. For many of the 
Fiſher-mens Wives being us'd to go off with 
their Husbands, are in a manner no leſs dex- 
trous at this Work than the Men ; inſomuch 
that they of two Oars, have oftentimes done 
very extraordinary Matters in theſe Occaſions. 
But as the Women have - not that Vigour and 
Boldneſs, which is neceffary in Attempts of this 
nature; fo the Prizes that are beſtowd upon 
them, are inferiour to thoſe which are defign'd 
for the Men. 


Of the Entrance's of the Procurators, | 


ON the Publick Entrance of a New Pro- 
A. curatour of St. Mark, that is, when he 


P” Ws 


goes in Ceremony to Compliment the Doge, 
and take Poſleffion of his New Dignity,, which 
is perform'd with much ans and Shew, to the 
great SatisfaQtion of the People in general. Theſe 
agniticent Entrances, being to paſs through the 
Mercery ; ſo the Merchants of this Place never 
fail in adorning thoſe Streets with the greateft 
variety of Reauty and Riches, by which they en- 
deavour to thew the Refſpedt they have to the 

Perſon and Family of the Procuratour, _ 
The Streets being cover'd over Head, from the 
Bridge of Rza/to to the Place of St. Mar4, with 
great Pieces, of White Cloth, do ſeem' to be 10 
many Galleries, adorn'd with fine PiQtures, rich 
Brocards, Cloths of Tiffue, the fineſt Points of 
Venice, and the richeſt Laces both of Fw and 
| | -SILVET : 
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Silver; Inſomuch this Appearance of ſo many 
Rich Things, with which the Merchants endea- 
your to exceed each the other, renders this Shew 
one of the gallanteſt and moſt' diverting SpeCta- 
cles that can poſſibly be ſeen. During whichyou 
are ſure to find a prodigious Concourſe of Peo- 
ple upon the Place of St. Mari, and the ſame 
in the Mercery, where the Ladies do uſually 
take up their Standing, in the Shops of the Mer:- 
chants. Yet as a Publick Rejoycing, without 
the Liberty of the Maſques, would here be. but 
little fatisfaftory ; ſo ſeldom leſs than one half of 
the Spectators are ſure to be in Diſguiſe; eſpeci- 
ally the Women and Courteſans, to the end they 
may partake of the Joy of theſe Ceremonies 
with the leſs Conſtraint, as likewiſe the Pleaſures 
of their farther and more particular Deligns. -- 
The New Procuratour goes to the Church of 
St. Se/vador, at the Entrance into the Mercery, 
where he is met by all the Procuratours, Sena- 
tors, and fach of the Venetian Gentry , as ac- 
company him to his Audience. | After ha- 
yving heard High Maſs, Which b5 period in 
great Sdlemmnity, and with the beſt of Muſick ; 
they go out two and two together. If the Pro- 
curatour is a Knight of St. Mark, be wears a 
Cap of Gold upon his Head : He is led by the 
Senior Procuratour, in which manner he is fol- 
low'd by the reſt. Theſe are ftollow'd by the 
Nobles, the Friends and Relations of the Procu- 
ratour, 211 in the Ducal Veſt of Purple: {n which 
Order they proceed through an incredible Con- 
courſe of People, until he comes to St. Mar#'s 
Palace, where he goes up to the Co/lege, whole 
Doors axe open, according to the Cuſtom that 
| "mM 
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is obſerv'd at the firſt Audiences of Ambaſſadors? 
| He likewiſe is to obſerve the ſame Method in 
three times Saluting of the Co//ege, but he takes 
his Place between the Great Sages, and the laſt 

of the three Prefidents of the Forty Crimi- 
nal, which is the Place that belongs to the 
Envoys of Princes. - After having return'd his 
Thanks to the Repub/ick, for his EleQtion, and 
taken the uſual Oaths; he goes from thence with 
the ſame Attendance, to the New Procuratory's, 
where he enters into the Poſſeſſion of his Dignity. 
Tf the Finery of the Mercery, the concourſe of 
People, the great namber of Maſques, that are 
itted, even to enter the Co//ege, and the 
reſence of the Nobility affiſting at this Ce- 
remony., do render this Shew very Noble and 
Magnificent ; the Return of the Procuratour is 
no ways leſs Graceful and Stately. He goes in- 
to his Gordolo at the Pillars of St. Mark, where 
heis ſaluted by the Cannon of the Galley, that 
always lyes there; and incaſe there be any more 
lying ready at Venice, they, upon this Occaſion 
come to an Anchor in the Great Cana/; where 
- they hang out all their Streamers and Penants ; 
faluting him with the Diſcharge of both great 
and ſmall Shot. In the mean rime ſeveral other 
Barques are Mann'd forth, by the Servants and 
Dependants of the Procuratour's Family, who 
mingling among the other Boats, inceflantly 
divert them with the Mufick of their Trumpets, 
and the Diſcharge of their Guns. 7 
As the Gondohers of all the reſpettive Ferries 
of the City , are obligd to ſet out a Peore of 
ten Oars, to attend this Solemnity, for which 
they receive half a Ducat, and a certain ey 
0 


of Bread and: Wine. that is diſtributed to them at 
the Houſe of the Procuratour : So nothing can be 
moredelightful than the variety of their Barques, 
for theſe Gondohers, being defirous to be diftin- 

iſh'd, diſguiſe themſelves very odly : For one 
Pane ſeems to be Mann'd by ten Sparzards ridi- 
culouſly dreſs'd, another by 1o many hump-Shoul- 
derd Fellows, the third by as many Men in 
Womens Apparel ; and the others according to 
their particular Humours : Infomuch;that itis al- 
moſt impoſſible to imagine any thing reſembling 
to this Sight, who continual L paſs backwards 
and forwards upon the Great Cane/, with perpe- 
tual Huzza's to the Procuratuor ; as Vruat /a ce 
Grimani , when the Cavalier G:ovann Grimant 
was rais'd to that Dignity. Yet in caſe of any 
Defraud in the diſtribution of the Bread, the 
Wine and the Money, as happen'd at a preceding 
Ele&tion ; theſe Huzza's and Acclamations of 
Joy, are then but feebly repeated ; as likewiſe 
the whole medly of this Confuſion, which com- 
poſes the principal part of the Feaſt. So that by 
this means it ſometimes happens, that the Thrif- 
tineſs of the good Management is viſibly appa- 
rent, through the whole Courſe of the Tranſ(: 
action. 

Such a Rejoycing is not ended in one Fore- 
noon, but the Diverfon is for three Days con- 
tinued, by Balls at the Houſe of the New Pro- 
curatour; where the great Reſort of People, the 
number of Maſques, the Riches of the Furnj- 
ture, the cooling Liquors, which are not in theſe 
Occaſions leſs abounding, than at the Marriages 
of the Nobility ; during which, there are nor 

only Fire-works and Bonfres, before the i 
| © 
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- of the Procuratour, but likewiſe throughout the, 
whole City, before thoſe of his Friends and Re- 
lations ; which Rejoycings being ever accompa- 
_ nied with the frequent Diſcharges of Powder:- 
Boxes, render this Feaſt not leſs Great and 


Magnificent, than if the Repwblick had gain'd 
Tome hotable Victory over her Enemies. 


| JPugri. Of their Boxing or Fights at C uffs. 


3-* E City is divided, as it has been obſery'd, 
'L into Six ſeveral Quartets ; three being on 
this ſide, ahd as many on the other fide of the 
Great Carat. Yet the People are divided only 
into two FaCtions,cach of which has three Wards 
-or Quarters in their Parties. The Caſte/an7; are the 
Hirſt, who have that Name from the Quarter of 
Caſtelo, in which is the Patriarchal Church at 
one of the extremities of this City. - The others 
are the Nzofetr?s, ſo call'd from the Church of 
St. Nicholas, at the fartheſt end of the Quarter, 
which has the greateſt number of Common 
People and Fiſhermen, who are the braveſt and 
boſs that make the beſt Sport in theſe Engage- 
ments. So the Party of the Nicoletto's has 
commonly the Advantage over their Adverſaries 


the Caſtelans. The Animoſity of the People 
ſeems to.great in theſe Occaſions, which I am at 
[et LNee Deſcribing, That one would think 2 
People brought up intheſe Partialiries, and in this 
manner ſo ſtrangely divided ſhould never be able 
to live in that Union and Tranquillity which is ne- 
ceflary to the preſervation of the State. 

* There are among theſe ſorts of People, ſeveral 
' Heads of theFaQtions, who really believe, mu 
tney 
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they cannot be eſteem'd as Men of Worth, if they 
engage into the _— Party. Infomuch that 
- they had rather miſs a good Opportunity of pro- 
viding for their Daughters, than to marry them 
to a Man of the contrary Side. Theſe Partiali- 
ties are not found to affett the Common People 
only,, but even in fome meaſure to reach the No- 
bility, who declare themſelves of the FaQtion of 
the Quarter they live in; yet with this Diffe- 
rence, That they eſteem theſe Boxing-Matches 
for Diverfions, which the meaner People-convert 
into an Aﬀair of Importance and Reputation. 
And among the reſt, even the Strangers are En- 
S2g'd into the Parties : For fuch as come to Ve- 
rice from Ch19ſa are eſteem'd as Caſtelans , and 
thoſe who arrive here by Meſtre, or by Eucine, 
are reputed Nzholerris. - | 
| There is no doubt but that the Repwb/ict can, 
without much trouble, diſperſe theſe Partialities, 
by continually preventing the two Farties from 
coming to Blows , as it ſometimes happens. 
But the Senate is of the Opinion, | That if the 
People ſhould form a Conſpiracy againſt the 
State, or the Nobility, that it would be almoſt . 
poſſible, for two ſuch oppoſite Fa&ions to u- 
nite fo far, as to Joyn in a Defrgn of this nature: 
By which means they think themſelves ſecure of 
one half, or at leaſt to oppoſe the Deſigns of the 
other, by the ready Succours they might expe 
from the contrary Party : And the rather, by rea- 
ſon that the Cuftelans eſteem themſelves for a 
more civiliz'd People than the Nzcolerri's , as 
alfo more engag'd to the Nobility, and zealous 
ro the Government: Therefore the Repwublick 
do's not only tolerate this Diviſion already reign- 
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ing in the People ; but they likewiſe encreaſe it, 
by, permitting of it to be obſerv'd, in that man- 

ner It is aQted..,.... EY: ©24 c\ 
- If the Prefidents of the Council of Ten, who 
are the principal Officers of the Civil Govern- 
ment, ſhould permit the full; Liberty of theſe 
Fights to the People, ſo great is: the Animofity, 
as likewiſe the defireof acquiring the Reputation 
+ of being a Man* zbet uſes bis Fiſts 
* Che fa ben well, fo ſtrong among the Gondo- 
4 pugni. liers and Populace , That theſe Ex- 
erciſes would not only happen up- 
on every. Holy-day,_as they frequently do upon 
certain Bridges of the City; but they would 
undoubtedly become common to the Day, even 
throughout -all rhe Seaſons of the Year. The 
difficulty which is found in preventing theſe 
Fights, when any of the Preſidents of the Coun- 
cil of Ten are againſt it; may be admitted as a 
very good Inſtance of what is here faid. For 
the Captain of the Sb:r77's and his People, are 
\ Tearce able to get thoſe Orders obey'd, being 
the Guard that is placed upon Saint Barnaby's 
Bridge, which is the uſual Field of Battel, and 
do's only prevent them at that Place ; for they are 
ſure to ſeek others more remote, rather than to 
- bedepriv'd of the pleaſure of Fighting. - 
Such of the Gondoliers as have acquir'd the 
Reputation of good Boxers, will not hire them- 
ſelves, unleſs they are permitted, by the Agree- 
ment to fignalize themſelves intheſe Famous Oc- 
cations. Even the little Children, that acciden- 
tally meet in the Streets, do demand of each 
other, who they are for; and if they are of con- 
trary. Factions, they are: certain not to part with- 
| | Out 
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out Blows. The Humour runs ſtrangely upon 
this rough . Exerciſe, for the people do eyer 
ſtop to behold and encourage them ; even to 
| fucha degree, that the moſt general Diverſion of 
| this City, is the Sight of the Pug, as they 
| are prattisd in almoſt all the Seaſons of the 
Year; being ſometimes ſeen, even when the Ice 
is in the Cana/s. The order'that I did propoſe 
to my 1elf, has not permited me to ſpeak of it 
In any other Place ; fo Iſhall Conclude the De- 
{ription of the Publick Recreations, with that 
of thee Fights, which are of three different 
ſorts; viz. La Montre, La Frotte, and the Battel- 

Array. | 

Lz Montre is that ſort of Fight which is per- 
form'd Hand to Hand, between two Men, but 
with very ſingular Circumſtances. The Bridge 
of St. Barnaby is uſually the Theater of theſe 
Tragy-Comedies , for this Bridge hath an equal 
> of -Steps on each-fide, as likewiſe two 
Keys, almoſt of an equal bigneſs, which is poſ- 
elſe by the Parties of the two FaQtions , ſo that 
the Advantages in all reſpeQs are equal on both 
ſides: Moreover, the Canal is long and direftly 
ſtraight, , whoſe Houſes are by this means con- 
veniently 1cituated for the great number of 
Spettators that flock hither from all Parts of the 
ty. ſo ſoon as theſeBoxing-Matches are known. 
The Houſesand Windows arenot only filPd with 
them, but likewiſe the tops of the Houſes ; the 
| Keys and Neighbouring Bridges are cover'd with 
| *em,as alſo theBarquesand Goxdolo's in the Canal. 
Yet the It Matches are not begun un- 
til. the Godfarhers.are come to the Bridge. Theſe 
are two ſerious and-notable Burgers, who have 
Hhh __ by 
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( 114 5 
by their Valour in theſe forts of Exerciſes, rais'd 
themſelves to the Dignity of Arbiters of Viao- 
ry, and Judges of the Bravery of the Comba- 
tants : Theſe Worthies lay by their Cloaks, and 
after ſeveral Conferences on both ſides. for the 
Regulation of ſuch things as might otherwiſe oc- 
caſion a Ditterence, they go up to the Top of the 
Bridge, which is builr like others;that is.flat about 
four or five Paces in length, and three or four in 
breadth, Pav'd with Brick, and rais'd on each fide 
with Free-Stone, but without any Rails, or other 
Security. Theſe are the Principal Articles of 
the Fight. | | 

7. [hey are not to ftrike their Adverſary when 
they have thrown him upon the Ground, without 
paſſing for mean-ſpirited,- and unworthy the Ho- 


nour of Fighting ;, therefore the Judges do imme- "| 


dtely _ them. 

2. That the Vittory ſhall be detlared in his be- 
half that firſt draws Blood of his Adverſary at the 
Noſe, Mouth, or the Face, which is calPd xomper 
il muſtaccio & efler rotte: But as the Combatants 
are not obliged to open their Mouths, and to ſhew 
af thoſe flaps on the Chops have not mov'd the 
Blood, ſo it 1s very ridiculouſly pleaſant to ſee them 
Keep their Lips cloſe ſhut,and making Signs tothe 
Fudges, that they are not out of Heart, but re- 
folv'd to diſpute the Viftory to their utmoſt. 

3. That in caſe there 1s no Blood ſhed on either 
fide, m the firſt three Heats, the Combatants ſhall 
£0 off, and make way for others ; but they are made 
zo Embrace by the Fudges, and ſo part good Friends. 

4. He that throws his Adverſary into the Ca- 
nal, zs to have 'a double Viftory adjudged to him. 

5. And Laſtly, If one of enher Party Pee 5 
wo NM. 
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hiniſelf; and none of the other dare to diſpute it 
with him, as it ſometimes happens ; that tÞis Ad. 
vantage ſhall not be leſs eſteem'd, than if he had 
Vanguiſh'd his Rrval. So he that meets with this 
Piece of good Fortune ſhews himſelt not a 
| little proud of it ; for having ſome time ſtood 
to offer himſelf, ro all that are willing to An- 
ſwer the Challenge ; , he ſalutes the Company 
with a Leg and his Cap, and retires. 

When Matters are thus order'd, the Endea- 
vours. are on both Sides equal, to go firſt up to 
the Bridge, tor to ſhew themſelves the firſt Be- 
ginners of theſe Exerciſes, who get immediately 
free of their Shoes and Waſtcoars, and flipping 
their Shirts down to theWaſte;they roll it abour 
them, with the long Saſhes which they uſually 
wear. They have a Glove on their Right Hand, 
to the end the Fiſt may be the firmer, and their 
Hair being . tuck'd up under their. Caps, they 
place themſelves at the two Angles, oppolite to 
the Platform of the Bridge ; and the two God- 
fathers take their Standings on the other two 
tides ; leaving to them the full Liberty of the 
Field of Battel. 

It is no ſmall matter of Admiration to ſee with 
what Strength and Fury the ſtouteſt 
of theſe Fellows do accompany the Paraſſalto, 
Blows rhey give their Adverſaries ; 
the Sound of which may be almoſt as far heard 
as ſeen, which are commonly made at the Face 
or the ſmall of the Ribbs ; inſomuch, that ſome- 
times one of them is knock'd down with the firſt 
{troke of his Enemy, when it chances to light 
full upon his Chin or Temple, which lays him 
as flat as if he were Thunder-Struck.To ſee them 
| Hhh 2 - thus 
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( 116 ) 
thus tumble inanimate, and frequently breaking 
their Heads in the Fall; one would not imagine 
that it ſhow'd paſs for a trifle, and they recover 
again. | | 

Others are ſo vigorousand ſure of their ſtrokes, 
which they repeat with 1o much Dexterity and 
Agility, without ever coming to clofing, or gj- 
ving time to their Adverfariestolook abour them, 
but quickly oblige them 'to ſeek their Safety, by 
leaping into the Canal, immediately expretfing 
the Joy of ſo'compleat a Vitory, with their re- 
bounding Capers, which are accompanied by the 
repeated Huzza's of the People of that Faltion. 
The Venetian Gentry, who are at the Windows 
on that fide of the B ridge with their Party. are 
uſually thoſe who make the moſt noiſe, and 
that ſhew.themſeves moſt affeQted with theſe Ad- 
vantages ; who ſtretching themſelves out of the 
Windows, flouriſh their Handkerchiefs in Te- 
ftimony of the ViQtory's being on their fide ; as 
likewile to animate the remaining Combatants, 
. to an ample Performance of their Parts. 
© However, thoſe Accidents are no ſooner over, 
. and the Combatants retir'd to their reſpective 
Parties, but their Places are inſtantly poſſeis'd by 
two others, who, that they may not loſe time, 
do generally ſtand ready-ſtrippd, and in a Poſture _ 
of engaging, This uſually continues a whole 
Aiternoon, before the Viftory 'becomes determi- 
- nable ; upon which, the Succeſsful have no other 
Prize, than the Reputation -and Glory of their 
brave Aftions, which they are ſiffficiently careful 
to perpetuate, even to Poſterity. For _—_— 
them will have themſelves painted in the Poſtur 
they are accuſtomed to Fight, with their Fans, 

an 


Cimy } © 


and the Particulars of their mighty Deeds. 
- Theilatter endof the Day is concluced with 
reckoning up. the Number of Battels won and 
loft of each fide, which is ever very Honoum- - 
ble to the Superiour Party : But what is moſt re- 
_ garded, is the number of thoſe rhat are thrown 

into the Caxal; as being what the Combatants dv 
moſt endeavour. to .avoid, after they are come tv 
Cloſing, by ufing their utmoſt Efforts to preſerve 
themſelves from the diſ-reputation of ſuch an 
Overthrow z rather chufing the worſt of Conſe- 

UCnces, _ thoſe goo Falls _ _— -- 

to them, ting upon the Steps 1 

the Bridge, than - hehe into the War, 


| at 
-where 'they meetwith no Contufions. But the 
pleafanteſt Sighr of all, is to behold. one of theſe 
elfows thrown over' the Bridge, yet hanging by 
his Adverſary's Hair, and the other endeayouring 
to-avoid being drawn into the Water by him.,who 
is:moſt an end-finally oblig4 to follow him into 
the Cangl,. where the Water parts them. ; For no 
ſooner are "they over the Bridge and from the 
finglng for kink, ant thy the ame goed 
gl or. himſelf, and they the ameeg 
_ -Friendsthey were before the Fight. FOE 
 _\LaFrotieis an Engagement of everal that be- 
gins Accidentally , and without Ly ' 
'Defign ; 'but proceeds from the Frotte, 
Impatience which the Crowd ' of *"Combatants 
'ſThew, when they are once got to the Rendezvous, 
and the Judges not come regularly to receive the 
ſeveral Parties, according to'the way of the Mon- 
zre. The Children being got firſt up to the Bridge, 
in imitation of the Men, do commonly begin to 


Skirmiſh; "The great Boys  inſenſibly _—_ 
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ling themſelves with them, render - the Diſpute fo 
warm, until ar-Tength the Men thinking their Ho- 
nours concern'd- for to be Maſters of the Bridge, 
do likewiſe. engage in the ſame Fray. Then is the 
Fighr ar rhe higheſt pirch, for each Party endeavours 
their utmoſt to drive off the Enemy : This Controyerſy 
is maintain'd with ſo much Obſtinacy and Hear, thar 
great numbers of them are tumbled into rhe Canal ; who 
norwithſtanding their being cloathed, do ſeem no more 
concernd than if they had fell npon Straw. 
Such as do nor Fight, on theſe Occaſions uſe their 
utmoſt Endeayours to excite their Parties. to behave 
themſelyes Gallantly. : The Venetian Gentlemen encou- 
rage the Contenders,'by ſometimes —_— 'them to 
Reward their Courage. Ir has ſeveral times' hap- 
| penned, that ſome of theſe Nobles have been ſo zealous 
or rhe Repuration of their Factions ; thar through In- 
dignation to thoſe of their Parry that have nor behay'd 
themſelves to. their Minds, they have gone from: rhe 
Bridge, and ftripping themſelves of their. Veſts, have 
eſpous'd the Parry.with the beſt of their Endeavours ; 
by their Example inſpiring Courage tothe 'Vanquiſh'd, 
and bringing them off wirh Victory, or ar leaſt by ha- 
ving more Honourably contended for it. | 
e Battel-Array is a General Engagemenr that is 
made between the rwo Factions ; bur with all: the ne- 
ceffary Precautions thar can be raken berween the Par- 
ries, to render the Fight more Equal, that ſo the Glory 
may beentire to the Victorious. When Cardinal Chipz 
was at Venice, Cardinal Delfino that Entertain d him, 
was very defirous to have ſhewn him this Diverſion,and 
was accordingly a conſiderable rime Negoriating with 
the Heads of borh the Parries, .to induce them to a ge- 
neral and famous Battel. The Difficulties were ſo 
great, that the Cardinal in Perſon ſollicited thoſe of the 
Artiſans, that had the greateſt Authoriry in their Facti- 
ons : He went to their Shops, careſs'd,  intreared, and 
romis'd them to beſtow a conſiderable Prize on the 
Vidorious, 2p CLE h 
Matters were at length agreed on, a Bridge was cho- 
ſen upon the Key of the Incurables, which 1s very ſpa- 
| FLOWS 
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cious; The Steps were made larger thar were ſome- . 
thing ſmaller than thoſe on the orher fide of the Bridge; 
and certain Places of theKey were raken in with Planks, 
which otherwiſe , would have permitted more ſpace to 
the Nicoletts's, than it was poſſible for the Caſte/ans to. 
have. The Fury. of the Combat wholly: poſſeſs'd the 


Thoughts of the People, nothing elfe was diſcours'd a- 


- mong them ; inſomuch har ir ſeem'd as if the entire O- 


verthrow of one of the Parties wasar hand. Butthe Pre- 
fidents of the Council of Ten,wirth much reaſon fearin 
thar this Animoſiry, which had hitherto never appear' 
ſo grear, might be atrended with dangerous Conſe- 
quences;thoughr it abſolutely requiſite ro forbid the Bar- 
rel : So unleſs theſe Parties do ſecretly agree between 
themſelves, there isno general Battel,or Guerra ordinata 
to be ſeen ; yer-when ir happens,the greateſt parr of the 
Combarants provide themieyes with Back and Breaſt- 
Pieces of Gilr Paſtboard, which they pur over their 
Naked Bodies, both for the finery of the Shew,as alſo ro 
break the force of their Adyerſaries Stroaks. 

The Victory of this Bartel, conſiſts in getting Poſſe 
fion of the Bridge, for which reaſon it do's not ſo much 
depend upon thedint of Blows,as upon the Endeayours 
of both Parties to drive away. their Adverſaries. Yer 
thar rhe Diſpute may begin upon equal Terms, the 
Combarants pur themſelves inorder : . The firſt Ranks 
are broughr cloſe ro each other, upon the very Center of 
theBridge : Then they begin to break each othersRanks 
with the greateſt Fury ; bur being well ſupported, and 
each fide alternatively puſh'd by rhe other, ſuch vio- 
lenr Efforts are uſually made, by: the great number of 
Contenders, thar they in the firſt Ranks are of courſe 
born from the Ground ; or the main Bodies being clo, 
ſer join'd than the Flanks, rhoſe of both the Right and 
L eft fides, are conſequently ſo violently preſs'd by the 
Center, as they are ſometimes forc'd to leap into the 
Water, by Ffries and Sixties ar a time. | 

In rhis Condition, only the firſt Ranksof the two 
Parties are able to Fight, who are yet oblig'd to hold 
their Hands up,to have the free Exerciſe of them : The 
RE ary rare, 26 get vpon their Compare NR 
pat- 
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valting over thitr Heads go ro Aick their Enemies, 
whoſe-Noſes and Faces would undoubredly fuffer, wich- 
ourany Dangerrothe Afſailants; if they of the comrrary 


of this ſecond Story becnnzes moreterrible than 
cre which Otcafions the urmoft Endeavours 


 oDifordare Fu ,t0 brin each 
bring re _ of Goto 8 


many of the: Set arr Beſides the Hear of gr 
Comtenrion do's fo Animate this Multirude of People, 
and the Indignation: of the InferiorParty is ſogrear, thar 
they would mmdoubrely berake themſelves to- their 


_ Arms, if the Order was norvery exact and rigorous in 


preventing the- Danger'of rheſe Accidents.- ever, 
It has ſomerimes happen® thar rhe Pavement of the Key 


' Has beerrtorn up, ro miſk&yſe of the Stones, for waar 


of other Arms, whereby it is nor withour ſome reafon 


= rhar this Fight is cal d by the Veneeians, una ſtnagge dz 
Chri _ | 


Joycings cings of the Vidtorious arecontina'd for 
ee Day: afrer rhe Fighr, for whic h pegpees a Boar is 
Adom'd with Gartands; and a grear Crowmnhung inthe 
middle, which they condu& with Bear of Dram, thro” 
Alt theTmolrand of their Parry ; rs 
the Honſes of the Nobles a3 moſt ef; ws dtheir Cauk | 
who always beftow ſome 'Mone - of Wine.on 
them, ro Solemnize the Glory the Viet nec hag ry 
they walk up and down-wih Flambeau's o Straw 
tow &*. Boys, who'run after them onthe Keys, per- 
nally Hitzamg; the Name of their Faction. 'The 
anquifted are on the comrary ſo monifi'd,as ſome of 


E A dare” nor rerum 'to their Habirarions ; for their 
© Wives have ſometimes nor only refns'dthem — 


bur driven them'away z Cowandize 
the moſt.injurious Terms, 5 Pr gu infami, por chs 


vituperoſf, 
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